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This Issue in Brief 


MPOPPOLOPIIL PIII IOI I IDOI IOI I III D ODIO DIOGO III D DODD DID OIL ODI DOD DO DIO O DOTS 


Work stoppages caused by labor-management disputes in 1946 

Approximately 4.6 million workers were directly involved in the 4,985 work 
stoppages which began in 1946. Idleness at the plants or establishments directly 
affected by labor-management disputes totaled 116 million man-days, or 3 times 
that recorded for 1945. Wages were a major issue in most of the year’s contro- 
versies. Unions affiliated with the AFL participated in more stoppages than CIO 
affiliated unions, but the number of workers involved and idleness were greater for 
CIO than for AFL unions. Government agencies assisted in the settlement of 
over half of all stoppages, the average duration of which was 24 days. During 
the year 31 large work stoppages originated which involved 10,000 or more 
workers. Page 780. 
Extent of collective bargaining and union recognition, 1946 

Approximately 14.8 million workers, 48 percent of those eligible, were covered 
by union agreements in 1946. About 7.9 of these were manufacturing wage- 
earners, While the remainder were from nonmanufacturing industries. Almost 7 
and one half million workers were under closed or union-shop agreements, and 
about 3.6 million under maintenance of membership provisions. Slightly in excess 
of 6 million were covered by check-off clauses. Of these 3.7 were of the automatic 
type and 2.4 required individual authorization. Page 765. 





NOTICE TO READERS OF THE REVIEW 


Effective with Volume 65, No. 1 (July 1947), the page size of the Monthly 
Labor Review will be changed. The new page size will be 7% by 10% 
inches, which will provide space for two columns of type on a page and 
make, we hope, for greater readability. There will be no change in general 
policy regarding the content of the Review. 











Wartime and postwar experiences of nonferrous metal miners 


Of a selected group of more than 400 workers engaged in metal mining in the 
Rocky Mountain States in the spring of 1945, 72 percent were still in the industry 
in June 1946, and only 3 percent were unemployed. The average gross weekly 
earnings of the men remaining in metal mines dropped slightly from wartime levels 
(from $55.36 in the spring of 1945 to $54.26 in June 1946) but represented a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1941 average of $38.27. Hours of work of this group 
decreased from an average of 49.7 in the spring of 1945 to 46.3 a week in June 1946. 
Page 770, . 
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Wage structure of the rayon and silk industry, June-July 1946 


Straight-time hourly earnings of plant workers in rayon and silk mills in June 
and July 1946 averaged 79 cents—71 cents in yarn mills and 82 cents in clot) 
mills. Thirteen percent of the workers received less than 65 cents an hour anq 
about the same proportion (including 4 times as many men as women) earned 
$1.00 or more. The industry’s work force includes almost equal proportions of 
men and women, with women predominating in yarn mills and men in cloth mills. 
Earnings of men averaged about 5 percent higher than those of women in simila; 
occupations. In general, pay levels were higher in large than in small plants, jp 
union as against nonunion mills, and for incentive workers as compared to time 
workers. Page 816, 


Wage structure of general automobile repair shops, July 1946 


Workers in general automobile repair shops in large cities received straight- 
time average earnings of $1.23 an hourin July 1946. Individual worker’s earnings 
ranged from less than 50 cents to more than $3.00, but approximately a third of 
them were paid from $1.00 to $1.35 an hour. Class A mechanics, the largest 
occupational group, averaged $1.46 an hour. Metal body repairmen received 
the highest rates and washers the lowest. Page 824. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods 
































[Available"in reprint form] 
te _ 1046/1939: Av- 
Item or‘ base erage 
period | Maren | Febru-} Janu- | yfaren | year 
ary ary 
Employment and unemployment 
Civilian labor force (BC): Total__........- Thousands__..} 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 55,160 | 2% 54,230 
Be. See SR ee eee do_........| 42,440 | 42,100 | 41,860 | 38,870 | 240,950 
see chee eabisadsceckssestaseoe do_........| 15,950 | 15,910 15, 930 16, 290 | 2 13, 280 
pn ee ee a ee do_........}| 56,060 | 55,520 | 55,390 | 52,460 | 246,930 
pT ES el eee es PE eee aC 40, 590 | 40,090 | 39,910 | 36,680 | 235, 600 
pM a, WE RS Pe | eee ED 15, 470 | 15, 430 15,480 | 15,780 | 211,300 
Nonagricultural_--...........--.-.-]....- ae, 48, 820 | 48,600 | 48,890 | 44,930 | 237, 430 
rT a eae a BP do.........| 7,240 | 6,920 6,500 | . 7, 530 29, 500 
i cs ae | Sees 2,330 | 2,490 2, 400 2, 700 27,300 
pC RS Se RS Se! ee | CS 1,850 | 2,010 1, 950 2, 190 2 §, 350 
PR ee ee ee ee | ane eees 480 480 450 510 21,950 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural 
establishments: 3: Total _ IPD Be RAG BES i) oe 42,066 | 41,858 | 41,803 | 39,184 30, 287 
vr RE EE ees ee _ ae, 15, 512 | 15, 483 15,372 | 13,433 10, 078 
~ Palin ads adthb cb dsaeeeeessolescos ae 878 880 883 857 845 
OP Go RTT es SOR do.........| 1,555 1, 502 1, 527 1, 203 1, 150 
Hen and public utilities.....|_____ NS Se 4,022 | 4,012 4, 014 3, 983 2, 912 
Tradpndiaccphdedliiesedebeksde~4.scsti]...- do.....-...| 8,564 | 8,507] 8552] 8,197 6, 705 
Heres ag <= aT bd ink dents 6,120 | 6,107 6, 071 5, 840 4,610 
governmen 
ae — Federal force-account con- 
Mie RTA TR RUS a do__.......] 5,415 5, 367 5, 384 5, 671 3, 987 
DE Cs Se Pee | 7 By 1, 906 1, 987 4, 966 367 
Production-worker employment: 
i, ss ae do_........| 12,617 | 12, 599 12, 511 10, 819 8, 192 
i abidpenbhie sllsecen Se 332 335 336 3438 371 
cs steam ralroads, ing salaried -o ye a om 
vee eh, SE ee ee eee iendbiione 1,326 ’ , ’ 
Biel fom workers (BAE)_.............._]_____ aa , 545 1, 587 1, 525 1, 489 51,875 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly earnings: 
po Se Ae a eee! $47.72 | $47.28 | $47.09 | $42.15 $23. 86 
Bituminous-coal mining. ..............|............._._]__.___.. $65.30 | $69. 58 | ® $57. 37 $23. 88 
stile exstreton Gale sara Bee] Eat |"Ekat | Bis 
TEITE LALIT 1. 23 . ’ 
Average weekly hours: 
— ae Hours._.......- 40. 4 40. 4 40.6 40.7 37.7 
Bituminous-coal mining. ..............|____-. TE 2 ae 43.6 46.7 6 45.5 27.1 
-aettedd.. 7 t Bio) sl asl eel | ae 
2 BEE aD SP “are 0 . . : 
Average hourly earnings: 
EEE SE Ses ae $1.180 | $1.170 | $1.161 | $1.035 $0. 633 
po RINSED EEE ERS Sle $1.491 | $1. 490 | * $1. 265 $0. 886 
) ne iti NE SA eS a Ese $0.957 | $0.951 | ‘$0. 841 $0. 536 
pues ~ 4s Sut 2 UREeTREt $1. 610 | $1.598 | $1.594 | $1. 569 $0. 933 
a b 
tem "Ss eae +e $1.133 | $1.122 | €$0. 967 $0. 622 
Employment by industry as of “4 
EE NS ST Seema eae ems $1.131 | $1.120 | *$0.982 | $0. 640 
Quarterly farm wage rate, per day 
without board (BAE)_..............|....-..-----.... |} & Sere $4.83 | 7$4.36 | 7$1.53 
Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 
Industrial meagan | i manufacturing per 
a St LT Sa see $14.9 $17.0 15.4 
Labor an Ahn 100 employees in 
MN ici ditaiscinticin inertia Aaditen’cireiien. otk 4.8 4.5 4.9 6.6 63.1 
SESE er een se] aa] oe] fe] 123 
lla iia iii ee eee eee - e . . 1. _ 
TTS Raa NTE 5.0 5.0 6.0 7.1 53.3 
Labor-management disputes 
Work beginning in month 
ATT a ee 325 290 290 440 218 
Number of workers involved... __...... Thousands.-.- 100 0 100 147 98 
All werk stopp mon 
um Man-days idle_.............|._... Bliie isicnal 850 | 1,230 1, 250 800 1, 484 
an-days idle as percent of a ny 
ITT TT ee 0.1 0.2 0.2 2.3 0.28 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods—Continued 
1947 1946 
Unit or base 
Item 
period Febru-| Janu- 
March ary ary March 
Prices 
Consumers’ index (for moderate 
income families _" large cities): All items_| 1935-39=100...| 156.3 | 153.2 153.1 130. 2 9.4 
Be I 6rd. dn hs choc ddd ate cclibbad 1935-39=100...| 189.5 | 182.3 183. 8 140. 1 95,2 
Cereals and bakery products__...-....- 1935-39=100...| 148.1 | 144.1 143.4 110.3 4.5 
OI iinaiitie am dines oniedh cab <xtieltad 1935-39=100...| 207.6 | 196.7 199.0 131.3 96.6 
ao AL dle «xp shi ndln sada 1935-39=100...} 187.5 | 183.2 190.1 137.0 95.4 
SE STE Ty Tea ee 1935-39 = 100_. 174.7 | 169.9 181.7 139.0 gi | 
Feeits and vegetables__.............--- 1935-39=100_..; 199.@ | 191.7 187.9 183. 4 94.5 
eR Bol kal, schilial 1935-39=100_..| 186.9 | 182.8 178.3 124.9 95.5 
 ) Barer eagreaca ee" 1935-39=100_..| 219.1 | 201.3 201.9 126.9 
eee GGG Sweeties i... iui 2. i Gel 1935-39=100_..| 178.6 | 178.1 176. 2 132.4 
TESS > age! Sega Se 1935-39=100_..| 184.3 181.5 178.3 153. 1 
Sat Se es Sr a 1935-39=100.__| 109.0 | * 108.9 * 108.8 108. 4 
Fuel, electricity, and ice... ._.............-- 1935-39=100._.| 117.6 117.5 117.3 110.5 
eee eee 1935-39=100._.| 182.3] 180.8 178.5 150, 2 
SS ee) Eee eee 1935-39=100...| 138.2] 137.4 136. 6 125.9 
Wholesale price jadi: All commodities_.__.| 1926=100____-- 10 149.6 | 144.6 | 9141.5 108. 9 
All een other than farm 
} ye EE > OB oe SASS 1926=100____.- 10442. 2 |10 138.8 | 19 136.1 103. 4 
All sauemnatiitibe other than farm prod- 
ad 1926=100_____- 10 131.3 }10 128.6 | 1° 127.6 102. 2 
|  - ork Stee Dae 1926=100_____- 182.6 | 170.4 165. 8 133. 4 
POSED Js bheo ne) Misdicadted..1.453 1926= 100____.. 167.6 162.0 156. 2 109. 4 
National income and expenditures 
National income payments (BFDC)____.-_-| Millions__-__- $14, 613 |$13, 467 | $14, 402 | $13,199 | ° $5, S09 
Consumer expenditures for goods and 
gt oy aa a ae ee ee eS Sees $36,115 [$30,056 |'' $16, 65) 
fg I a Te ae do____....] $8,745 | $7,464 | $7,839 | $7,473 | ° $3,379 
Production 
Industrial production index, unadjusted 
4. UE, VRS See: Saas 1935-39 = 100__- 186 185 184 164 
* EY > Se See 1935-39= 100___ 193 193 192 170 
Ganeeses. «5 idee. i.55-605..-85.5 1935-39= 100__. 142 140 140 130 
Bituminous coal (BM) --.._.........-_.--- Thousands of | 54,995 | 50,640 | 58,869 | 56,849 
short tons. 
Car loadings index, unadjusted (FR)_.-.-- 1935-39 = 100__- 137 133 138 132 
Electric energy (FPC): Total.......______- Millions of | 25, 544 | 23,698 | 25,975 | 21, 675 
kw.-hr. 
Utilities (production-for public out ~ Mae do____....}] 21, 246 | 19,615 | 21,639] 17,800) 5 10,324 
Industrial establishments. ___.._____.-- —_— a St eS 4, 336 3, 875 (2 
Construction 
Construction expenditures. __.............- Millions- _ ___- $914 $863 $927 $728 > $463 
Value of urban building construction started|____- ° Rees cc $277 $266 $743 ("2 
New nonfarm family dwelling units__......}|_............_.- 61, 700 | 44,400 | 41,100 | 86,100 | ° 42,9 






























! Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau of th 
Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BF Dc 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); F PC 
(Federal Power Commission). Most of the current figures are preliminary. 

2 10-month average—March to December 1940—not comparable with later figures. Revisions are in 


process. 
3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor force 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from nonagricultural employment in civ ilia" 
labor force mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domestic al! 
casual workers. 
‘ Revisions of the construetion series include the transfer of Federal foree-account employment to lie 
government series. Certain other revisions have been made in this and some of the other series. (See P 
921 of this issue.) 
ar 


* All cities not surv eyed: Rent index of January based on 5 cities and that of February on 6 cities. 
1° Includes current motor vehicle prices. See note on page 892 of this issue. 
. tary pees of 1946, 1945, and 1939 consecutively. 

Not av > 
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Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union 
Recognition, 1946’ 


Union Agreement Covérage 


AppROXIMATELY 14.8 million workers were employed under conditions 
determined by written collective-bargaining agreements in 1946, an 
increase of 1 million workers compared with 1945. The workers 
covered by agreement represent 48 percent of the 31 million ? engaged 
in occupations in which the unions have been organizing and endeavor- 
ing to obtain written agreements. The percentage covered was the 
same in 1945, but fewer workers—approximately 29 million—were 
eligible for agreement coverage in that year. Nonmanufacturing 
industries accounted for much of the increase in employees eligible 
for agreement coverage. 

About 7.9 million production workers in manufacturing were 
covered by union agreements in 1946 (69 percent of those employed) 
compared to 8 million (67 percent) a year earlier. In the nonmanu- 
facturing industries 6.9 million workers, or 35 percent of the potentials 
were employed under union agreements. Part of the decrease in 
total coverage in the manufacturing industries can be accounted for 
by reduction in employment in such industries as aircraft and ship- 
building, in which a large proportion of the workers are covered by 
union agreement. In the nonmanufacturing industries the increase 
in the number of workers can be accounted for by higher employ- 








' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch with Philomena Marquardt in immediate charge 
of assembling the information. 

For similar data for previous years, see Monthiy Labor Review, April 1946, April 1945, April 1944, Feb- 
ruary 1943, May 1942, and March 1939. 

? This estimate of 31 million includes all wage and salary workers except those in executive, managerial, 
and some professional positions, but excludes all self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers 
on farms employing less than 6 persons, Federal and State government employees, teachers, and elected 
or appointed officials in local governments. 

It should be noted that the number of workers covered by union agreements is not the same as union 
membership. Except under closed- or union-shop conditions, agreements cover nonmembers as well as 
members employed within the given bargaining unit. On the other hand, some union members may be 
working in unorganized plants and many civil-service employees and teachers are members of unions but 
are not employed under the terms of bilateral written agreements. 

765 
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ment in such industries as construction, in which the proportion of 
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workers covered by collective bargaining is very high. 


The extent of union agreement coverage in the various manufactur. 
ing and nonmanufacturing industries is shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Proportion of wage earners under union agreements in 1946 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


































































80-100 percent 60-79 percent 40-59 percent 20-39 percent 1-19 percent 
Agricultural equip- | Book and job rint- | B § Beve s, nonal- | (None.) 
ment. on and publishing. Chemicals, oie coholic. 
Aircraft and parts. roducts. ing rayon Confectionery 
Aluminum. and preserv- | Flour "con caine ucts. 
Automobiles and ing foods. grain products. | Cotton textiles. 
parts. Dyeing and finishing | Furniture. Dairy products. 
Breweries. texti Hosiery. Silkk and rayon 
Carpets and rugs, | Gloves, leather. Jewelry and silver- textiles. 
Comment gn Knit goods. 
ment. 
Clocks and watches. ment and nm Leather, luggage, 
Clothing, men’s. cal machine handbags, novel- 
Clothing, women’s. Millinery and hats. ties. 
Electrical machinery.| Paper and pulp. Lumber. 
Furs and garments. Petroleum coining. Paper products. 
Glass and glassware. | Railroad equipment.| Pottery, including 
Leather tanning. Steel products. chinaware. 
Novunenar tetatiog | Weolune d worsted ye 
owapeas ng oolen and wo’ 
paper prin textiles. Stone and clay 
Nonferrous stale products, except 
—~ $s roducts, ex- tery. 
cept those listed. 
Rayon yarn. 
Rubber. 
Shipbuilding. 
Steel, basic 
Sugar. 
NONMANUFACTURING 
80-100 percent 60-79 percent 40-59 percent 20-39 percent 1-19 percent 
Actors and musicians. | Radio technicians. Bus lines, inter- | Barber Agriculture.' 
Airline pilots and | Theater-stage hands,| _ city. Building servicing | Beauty shops. 
mechanics. motion-picture op- Light and power. and mainte- | Clerical and pro- 
Bus and streetcar, erators. Telephone, offices. nance. fessional, exciud- 
local. Tele Cleaning and dye- ing transporta- 
Coal mining. communi- 
Construction. Cc petroleum cation, theaters 
oring. and natural gas. and newspapers. 
Maritime. , Retail and whole- 
Metal mining. Hotels and restau- sale trade. 
Motion-picture pro- ran 
duction. ‘ 
Raieeote. Neues min- 
apn. ng quarry- 
Trashing, local and \ 
intercity. T 
! Less than 1 percent. 


Extent of Union Recognition by Types * 


Approximately 4.8 million workers were covered by closed- and 
union-shop with preferential hiring provisions in 1946, compared to 
4.25 millions in 1945. Union-shop clauses, without preference in 





? For definitions of types of union recognition’see footnote to table 3. 
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hiring, were specified for almost 2.6 million workers in 1946 and 
9 million in 1945. The number of workers covered by maintenance- 
of-membership decreased from more than 3.9 millions in 1945 to 3.6 
million in 1946. 

Table 2 indicates the changes in the proportion of workers under 
each type of union recognition from 1941 through 1946. During the 
war there was a major shift from sole bargaining and bargaining for 
members only, to maintenance of membership. The 1946 figures 
indicate a change from the latter type, and to the union or closed shop. 
Table 3 lists the industries in which at least half of the workers who 
are under agreement are covered by the type of union recognition 
specified. 

A few industries (such as shipbuilding and iron and steel products) 
which were listed in the 1945 report do not appear in the present report 
because 50 percent of the workers in those industries are no longer 
covered by any type of recognition clause. Carpets and rugs and 
woolea and worsted were both listed under maintenance of member- 
ship in 1945 but in 1946 over half of the workers in those industries 
who were covered by union agreements were under union-shop 
provisions. 

The most marked change has taken place in the automobile industry. 
In 1945 over half of the covered workers were under maintenance-of- 
membership provisions; in 1946 a little over 10 percent had such pro- 
visions, while a third were covered by union-shop requirements, a 
fourth by sole-bargaining arrangements, and another fourth by main- 
tenance-of-union-dues requirements. 


TaBLE 2.—Changes in union recognition in the United States, 1941-46 
































Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Eligibile for union aM coverage: 
a I CL A 135 31 32 | 30.25 29 31.2 
Percentage under Sinmaks Cette! ARAM 30 40 45 | 47 48 48 
Percentage distribution 2 
Workers under agreements providing for— 
a nla SI ie AAR 2 CSIR RS SI } 40 45 { 30 | 28 30 33 
nce ll EOS, Sat DENIER SIMA E 20; 18 15 17 
Maintenance of membership. --_---_.--..---.----- (3) 15 20} 27 29 25 
EE ES (3) 5 2 2 3 3 
er nseneosecsen (4) 35 23} 25 23 22 
Di tibetiedebetavesrddodidabbbbdabbdsicubdalsabphase 100 100 | 100 100 100 























' This figure is not comparable with the number listed as eligible for other years since it includes all salaried 
workers and all government employees. The figure which would be comparable is 31 million. 
Percentages not strictly comparable, year by year, because of slight changes in volume of employment 
we oan 
0 
‘ No membership or hiring requirements are mentioned in these agreements, which have clauses specify- 
ing sole bargaining, maintenance of union dues, and bargaining for members only. 
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TaBLe 3.—Industries with 50 percent or more of the workers under agreement covered |y, 
specified types of clauses ' me 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


~~ 


























Closed or union shop with Union sho Maintenance of Preferential Sole 
preferential hiring =P membership hiring bargaining 

Baking. Carpets and | Aircraft and parts. Pottery. Cement, 
Breweries. rugs, wool. Cigarettes and tobacco. Sugar, cane 
Canning and preserving | Flat glass. Chemicals. 

foods. Knit goods. Cotton textiles. 
Clothing, men’s. Paper and al- | Electrical machinery. 
Clothing, women’s, lied products. | Machinery, except electri- 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | Sugar, beet. cal, 

tiles. Woolen and | Meat packing. 
Gloves, leather. worsted tex- | Nonferrous metals. 
Glass containers. tiles. Petroleum refining. 
Hosiery. Rubber. 
Printing and publishing. Steel, basic. 
Shoes, cut stock and find- : 

ings. 

NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
| 
Construction. | Coal mining. | Crude petroleum and nat- | Longshoring | Railroads. 
Trucking and warehousing. ural gas. Maritime. Telephone. 
Metal mining. 


Public utilities, electric 
light and power, water 
and gas. 

Telegraph. 














1 Definitions of the various types of union recognition are as follows: 

Closed shop.—-All employees under the closed-shop agreement must be members of the union at the time 
of hiring and must remain members in good standing during their period of employment. 

Hiring through the union, unless it is unable to supply the required number of workers within a given 
period, is required under most of the closed-shop agreements and those employees who are hired through 
other procedures must join the union before they start to-work. 

Union shop.—W orkers employed under a union-shop agreement need not be union members when hired, 
but they must join the union within a specified time, usually 30 to 60 days, and remain members during 
the period of employment. 

Union shop with preferential hiring —When the union-shop agreements specify that union members shal! 
be given preference in hiring or that the hiring shall be done through the unian, the effect is very much 
the same as the closed-shop agreement. 

Modified union shop.—In some cases the union shop is modified so that those who were employed before 
the union shop was established are not required to become union members. 

Maintenance of membership.—This type of union security requires that ali employees who are members 
of the union a specified time after the agreement is signed, and all who later join the union, must remain 
members in good standing for the duration of the agreement. Following the pattern of the maintenance 
of-membership clauses eStablished by the National War Labor Board, most of the agreements with this 
type of union-security clause provide for a 15-day period during which members may withdraw from the 
union if they do not wish to remain members during the life of the agreement. 

Maintenance of union dues.—During 1946 a few agreements covering workers employed by large compa- 
nies which had specified maintenance of membership in 1945 were modified to provide sole bargaining wit! 
the check-off of union dues for all union members, as a condition of employment. Clauses of this type 
—_ specify this form of irrevocable check-off) are found in agreements negotiated with the Genera! 

otors Corp., the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, the International Harvester Co., East Moline, 
Ill., the Western Electric Co., and Yale & Towne. 

Preferential hiring.—No union membership is required under this type of clause but union members must 
be hired ifavailable. When the union cannot supply workers, the employer may hire nonmembers and the} 
are not required to join the union as a condition of employment. 

Sole bargaining.— Under some agreements no requirement for union membership or for hiring through the 
union is specified. The union is the sole bargaining agent for all employees and negotiates the agreement 
covering all workers in the bargaining unit whether they are members of the union or not. 

Members only.—A few agreements stipulate that the union shall act as bargaining agent for its mem bers 
only, and the agreement does not cover other workers. 


Check-Off Arrangements 


Approximately 6 million workers (41 percent of all those under union 
agreements) were covered by some form of check-off provisions in 
1946. This is an increase of nearly three-quarters of a million from 
the 1945 total. Automatic deduction of dues was specified for a little 
over half of these workers while the others specified check-off of union 
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dues only for employees who give the employer an individual written 
authorization. Some of these may be withdrawn at any time; others 
remain in effect for the life of the agreement. 

In the manufacturing industries 4.7 million workers (61 percent) had 
their dues checked off compared to 4 million (about 50 percent) in 
1945. The number of nonmanufacturing workers covered by check-oft 
arrangements remained at about 1.3 million for 1946, but, this was not 
quite 20 percent of the workers under agreement; in 1945, with only 
13.8 million under agreement, the same number of workers covered 
brought the proportion to 24 percent. 

Changes in check-off arrangements from 1942 through 1946, given in 
table 4, show a gradual increase in the number of workers covered by 
such provisions. Table 5 lists the industries which have at least half 
of the workers under agreement covered by one type of check-off. A 
few industries listed for 1945, such as chemicals, steel products, and 
men’s clothing, no longer have 50 percent of the covered workers under 
a single type of check-off. ° 


TaBLe 4.—Changes in check-off arrangements in the United States 1941-46 





time 

—_ Item 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 1945 1946 
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ough = 

Number under agreement (in millions) -_._..-.....--- 10.3 12.5 13.8 | 14.3 13.8 14.8 
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1uch Workers under agreements providing for— 
r Automatic check-off - . ..........----.------------- (2) 12 18 21 23 24 
we Voluntary check-off....................-.---.....- (2) 8 14 20 16 17 
—= SESE Pe Mere eee BPE eae nee eee (2) 80 | 68 59 61 59 
. Oa ee ares --| saliiedied | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 





! Percentages not strictly comparable, year by year, because of slight changes in volume of employment 
during the period. 2 No data. 


TasLe 5.—Industries with 50 percent or more of workers under agreement covered by 











specified type of check-off 
Manufacturing | Nonmanufacturing 

Voluntary check-off Automatic check-off | Voluntary check-off Automatic check-off 
Cement. Aircraft engines. Crude petroleum and | Coal mining. 
Clocks and watches. Aluminum. natural gas prod- | Iron mining. 
Glass, flat. Automobiles. ucts. Telegraph. 
Petroleum and coal Carpets and rugs (woul). Telephone. 

products. Cigarettes and tobacco. 
Sugar, cane. Electrical machinery. 
Textiles, except car- | Hosiery. * 


pets and rugs (wool- | Leather, except gloves and 
en) and hosiery. shoes. 

Meat packing and slaugh- 
Nonferrous smelting and 
Rubber tires and tubes. 


Steel, basic 
Sugar, beet. 

























































Wartime and Postwar Experiences of Nonferrous-Meta| 
Miners’ 


DPsPITE MINE-LABOR SHORTAGES which persisted well into the postwa; 
period, 28 percent of a selected group of wartime miners had left th. 
nonferrous mines of the Western States by mid-1946. Although 
some of these workers had returned to their prewar activities and com. 
munities, others had established themselves in new jobs and homes. 
Unemployment did not constitute a serious problem for the individuals 
studied, as only 3 percent—less than the national average—were 
jobless in the summer of 1946. . 

The 97-cent average hourly rate earned by the miners during the 
war period was not high relative to other war industries; yet for the 
group studied, it represented an average increase of 23 cents an hour 
over their prewar earnings. In addition, the opportunity to work a 
considerable amount of overtime at premium rates drew substantial 
numbers of workers to the nonferrous mines. Gross weekly earnings 
in the spring of 1945 averaged about $55 for a 50-hour week. In the 
summer of 1946, weekly hours were down to 46, but earnings declined 
only slightly to an average of $54. 


The Wartime Labor Force 


Nonferrous-metal mining in the West was one of the first industries 
to present a serious labor-recruitment problem during the war. 

The reasons for the industry’s inability to recruit and retain an 
adequate work force were many and difficult to overcome. Most 
important, perhaps, was the fact that wage rates in mining were 
substantially lower than those in other industries which competed 
with the mines for their labor supply. Although some wage increases 
were granted, they were not large enough to overcome the relative 
disadvantage. Furthermore, working conditions in the mines are 
hot, dusty, and generally unpleasant. _Much of the work is strenuous, 
and for the underground occupations, quite hazardous. Selective’ 
Service and voluntary enlistment dreined the mines of many workers 
in the younger age groups, and few replacements were available within 
the mining areas. Men in good physical condition were needed to 
undertake the arduous work.? Unlike other industries, the mines 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. The field work for this study was conducted by sta‘! 
members of the Bureau’s regional office in Denver, 
The present report is one of a series of studies initiated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the spring 0! 
1945. The data on which this report is based were gathered in a series of three surveys. The first was made 
in the spring of 1945 by personal interview; the next two were made, by mail, in January and June 16. 
? In this as in other industries, physical requirements were lowered during the war. Of the 431 workers 
studied, over a seventh reported physical disabilities of various sorts. On the whole, however, employmen! 
seems to have been restricted to those with only minor impairments, Others with serious defects were 
used largely in nonproduction jobs, 
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could not utilize reserves of women in the mining towns and surround- 
ing areas. Finally, the mining communities were small, isolated, and 
jacking in housing, recreational, and other community facilities. 

Typical of the industry and the region are the 5 communities in 
which the 431 workers interviewed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
were living in the spring of 1945: Butte, Mont., with 37,081 popula- 
tion in 1940, is the largest. Silver City, N. Mex. (5,044 inhabitants 
in 1940), is @ trading center as well as a mining town. The mining 
area forms a triangle encompassing several smaller communities, one 
of which is Hurley, an attractive company town. Park City, Utah, 
although small (3,739 population in 1940) is nevertheless a well- 
established community. Leadville, Colo., producing two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of molybdenum in 1939, was once twice as large 
as Denver; in 1940 only 4,774 persons were living there. The com- 
pany-built town of Stibnite, Idaho, an extremely isolated place with 
winter temperatures 8 months of the year, had only 120 inhabitants 
in 1940; by early 1945 the war-worker influx raised the number to 721. 

Various expedients were tried to improve conditions in the mining 
towns. Federally financed construction in Silver City, for example, 
did something to alleviate the housing shortage, but demand for 
accommodations continued to exceed supply. Rents, even where legal 
restrictions were observed, were high in terms of the workers’ incomes. 
Migrants from lower-rent areas were especially hard hit by wartime 
prices in the mining communities. 


MIGRATION 


Aside from army releases, labor for the mines during the war came 
largely from the farms and small towns in the Rocky Mountain area, 
although a small proportion was drawn from the dry farming land 
lying immediately to the east. Thus, nearly 9 out of every 10 of the 
workers studied in 1945 had been living in the 5 States of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah in January 1941. This is 
in sharp contrast to the situation in the southern California aircraft 
industry, where the January 1941 residence of about two-fifths of the 
aircraft workers studied was outside of southern California. 

The drift toward nonferrous mining within the Rocky Mountain 
region began even earlier than 1941. Although 310 of the workers 
studied were already in theindustry in January 1941, only 289 reported it 
as their usual source of employment. Between January 1941 and the 
spring of 1945, 131 workers moved from one community to another 
in order to seek work or to take jobs already offered. Most of the 
wartime migrants (three-fifths of the 131 men) had changed com- 
munities only once, approximately a fourth had moved twice, and 
the remainder, three or more times. 
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One of the most restless of the men provides an interesting, thoug) 
not a typical, case. Including two periods when he was not seeking 
work and a short stretch in the Navy, he had 12 different jobs in g 
cities in 4 States during the 51 months prior to April 1945. Moving 
about with his wife and child cost him $500. At the end of this 
period he was still looking for greener pastures, which in 1945 he 
thought he would find in Alaska. 

The small-town and rural origin of the group of 431 workers js 
indicated by the fact that in 1941 less than 3 percent had been living 
in cities of more than 50,000 population. In the spring of 1945, 9 per- 
cent were more than 500 miles away from their 1941 homes, and nearly 
8 percent were 100 to 500 miles distant. A great majority (three- 
fourths) were either still in-the same community or within 50 miles of 
their prewar residences. 

Four-fifths of all the migrants were under 45 years of age (table |), 
Married workers tended to migrate even more readily than those who 
were single, nor did family size appear to be a limiting factor. Workers 
with 3 to 5 members in their families showed the greatest mobility; 
almost 35 percent of this group changed communities, as against 
about 25 percent of the men with either smaller or larger families 


TaBie 1.—Characteristics of men employed in the mining areas, spring 1945 
































Tot al Migrants! 
number 
Characteristics of workers eee 
in survey | Number total group 
FOES COE CN ee 431 131 30 
Race 
WO ids He cddenciinesedctes 381 120 31 
SE ae ease ee 50 ll 22 
Age: 
OE | Ue Ee 
a, EE BEEP Rey ey S 279 107 38 
45 years and over... .......-.......- 147 24 16 
Marital status 
a a a 20 
a BEE SEE RE 52S ee ee 376 118 31 
EN ae ee ee 15 5 33 
Size of family: 
1-person families ?___...........-..- 32 9 28 
2-person families __._..........---.-- 108 26 24 
3-5 person famulies_...............- 249 86 35 
6-8 person families _-____.....--..--- 35 9 26 
9-or-more-person families... .......- 7 1 14 





1 Includes workers who moved from one city to another between January 1941 and the spring of 1915 to 
seek jobs or to take jobs already offered. 
? Persons living alone without dependents.’ 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Entrance of workers into the armed forces is reflected in the age 
distribution of the 431 workers studied. In the spring of 1945 only 
3 percent were under 25 years of age, compared with 17 percent of the 
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10ugh 

eking total mine force in 1940 in the 5 States surveyed. The marked decline 
3 in 8 in the proportion of men in the youngest age bracket was accompanied 
oVing by an increase from 23 to 30 percent in the age group of 35 to 44. 


Those 55 and older accounted for only 10 percent of the labor force 
before the war, as against 17 percent in the survey group. Despite 
the raising of the age level, two-thirds of the wartime labor force were 
under 45. 

One of the older employees was 71 years old. At the outbreak of 
the war he operated his sugar-beet farm. In order to make more 
money, he took a job, in July 1942, at 72 cents an hour as a timber 
framer in a gold mine. At the urging of his son he came to Stibnite 
and secured work as a watchman at 75 cents an hour. Another man 
at the age of 60 returned to the labor market after 5 years of retire- 
ment. From 1901 to 1940, he had his own blacksmith shop. In the 
spring of 1945 he becamé a mine watchman, earning $39 a week. In 
November 1941, a 61-year-old deputy sheriff gave up his post paying 
$37 a week, became a working foreman in a mine, and averaged more 
than $60 weekly. A 67-year-old man who had been a school teacher 
and later a bookkeeper for 13 years, became a janitor—a job he hoped 
to keep after the war. 

Of the 50 workers of Mexican descent included in this study, a 
larger proportion (16 percent) was under 25 years of age than among 
the other workers (1 percent); moreover, the former group had very 
few workers over 45. Several reasons may account for the age 
differences observed. The tendency of Mexicans to marry early 
probably meant that a relatively larger number were likely to be 
deferred from military service because of family responsibilities. In 
addition, since most of them were employed as common laborers, 
physical fitness for hard work was a prerequisite. The comparative 
abundance of unskilled Mexican labor in the region probably enabled 
management to be fairly selective in choosing men from this group 
even during wartime. 

A fairly typical case is that of a worker of Mexican descent in this 
region. He was only 32 years old in 1945 but already had a large 
family—a wife and 6 children. He started to work as a ranch handy 
man at the age of 14 (after only 2 years of schooling). He remained 
at this job for 14 years, earning (in March 1941) $30 a month, with 
board and room; later in the year, he found a similar job at $40 a 
month. A year and a half later he became a mucker in a mine, and 
his earnings rose from $40 a month to $40 a week. After 5 months 
in the mine he advanced to all-round miner, averaging over $64 a week. 

Most of the miners (87 percent) were married. . Because of limited 
employment opportunities for women in mining communities, very 
few of the workers (about 14 percent) reported that there were other 
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employed members in their families. Moreover, a relatively |arg, 
proportion of the miners were called upon to spread their earnings 
over fairly large families. Twenty-eight percent of the workers 
claimed only 1 dependent, 55 percent had between 2 and 4 dependents 
and 9 percent had 5 or more persons to support. Only 33 men (ap. 
proximately 8 percent of the total group) claimed no financial respon. 
sibility for anyone other than themselves. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The level of educational attainment found among the 431 men was 
low. About 55 percent had from 1 to 8 years of grade school; 39 
percent had at least a year of high school; and 4 percent had gone 
through a year or more of college. No formal schooling was reported 
by 2 percent of the men. . 

Vocational training undertaken before 1941 was reported by 
approximately 11 percent of the workers studied. Only 6 percent of 
the men had served an apprenticeship. For the most part, those who 
prepared themselves in this manner did not plan to be miners. Some, 
for instance, had taken specialized work in oil refining, repairing, or 
telegraphy, and cther courses in business schools. <A few of the work 
ers who received some type of vocational training after the beginning 
of the war indicated that it was in preparation for jobs in other in- 
dustries. The old-time miners had learned their jobs largely through 
actual experience, and the newcomers followed their example. 


UNTONIZATION 


The Rocky Mountain mine fields have long been a center of unionisin. 
Consequently, during World War II, when many new members joined 
the ranks of organized labor, a relatively large group of experienced 
union men were to be found in the western mining industry. Whereas 
37 percent of the metal miners studied had been members of a union 
at some time prior to January 1941, 79 percent were union members 
by the spring of 1945, 


Wartime Occupational Shifts 


In the spring of 1945 over two-fifths of the workers still held the 
same job as in January 1941, and over half were with the same em- 
ployer. A little over a third of the workers had changed jobs two or 
more times. Some of the job changes were merely transfers wit)in 
the same mine or smelter; others were caused by upgrading. Not all 
the workers who changed employers did so in order to find more desir- 
able employment. Some had been inducted into the Army and then 
released on condition that they enter mining. Others were forced to 
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large ‘nd new jobs because the gold or silver mine in which they had been 
smployed was shut down. 

Most of the men (nearly four-fifths in June 1946 and a slightly 
Jarger proportion before the war) were, or considered themselves to 
be, craftsmen and manual workers, and almost all in this group were 
in mining occupations. The changes effected in the distribution of 


these workers, according to broad levels of skill, are as follows: 
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Numbers of workers... ......... 338 418 
| Based on usual prewar occupation, and accordingly includes both the employed and unemployed. 


The wartime drift to jobs at skill levels lower than those held before 
the war was in part encouraged by the wages offered at the mines and 
by the opportunity to work overtime at premium pay, which resulted 
in increased weekly earnings even for those whose rates had risen 
only slightly or not at all. 
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Wartime Hours and Earnings 


In the spring of 1945 straight-time hourly rates for the metal miners 
averaged 97 cents (table 2). With an average workweek in the 
mines of nearly 50 hours, gross weekly earnings, however, averaged 
$53.28. Deductions for income tax, social security, and union dues 
reduced the miners’ “take-home pay”’ to $47.52. 


Taste 2,.—Distribution of 431 nonferrous metal miners, by straight-time hourly rates 
and gross weekly earnings, spring 1948 ” 













Straight-time hourly rate 


Under 90 Gs wncccstegescs 
70 and under 80 cents........ 
§ and under 90 cents... .... 
0 cents and under $1.00. _. 
$1.00 and under $1.10... ... 
$1.10 and under $1.20... .... 
$1.20 and over............ ' 
Not reported. ........... Joes 
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Gross weekly earnings 











I 
$35 and under 
$40 and under 
$45 and under $50 
$50 and under $55 
$55 and under 
$60 and under 
$65 and under 
$70 and under $75_..... 
Not reported. ........... 


Total 
Average weekly earnings... -. 
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For identical workers, the 97-cent average hourly rate in mipjy, 
was about 23 cents (or 31 percent) higher than in 1941. Slightly |, 
than a fifth of the workers showed advances that exceeded 50 percent 
although a substantial majority realized much smaller gains, In 
contrast, 14 workers (5 percent) reported a reduction in hourly rates. 
10 workers (3 percent) reported that their rates remained unchanged 
between 1941 and 1945. 

Despite increases in the wage scale, the miners’ earnings were ojly 
moderate. The 1943 annual wage incomes of the workers studied 
averaged $2,650 (table 3). In 1944 the average rose by about ; 
percent. Only about a third in each year earned more than $3 (0 
Over half of the workers were well within the $2,000 to $3,000 class: 
if this interval is extended to $3,500, three-fourths of the miners jy 
1943 and over four-fifths in 1944 are accounted for. 


Tasie 3.— Distribution of 387 identical nonferrous metal miners by annual wage income, 






































1943 and 1944 
c1V 
Number of Percentage tw 
workers distribution 
Income class em 
1943 1944 1943 1944 an 
fro 
Water 610000.) k.. Seis so 3 1 1 (') 
$1,000 and under $1,500__________- 14 6 4 2 
$1,500 and under $2,000_______- ae 44 23 11 6 : 
$2,000 and under $2,500_________-- 108 101 28 26 
$2,500 and under $3,000._________- 91 124 24 32 —— 
$3,000 and under $3,500. ________.- 88 100 23 26 
$3,500 and under $4,000__________- 33 25 9 6 
$4,000 and under $4,500__________- 5 7 1 2 
$4,500 and over_____..........-.-- Ly a () meee: 
eee 387 387 2100 2 100 
Average annual wages........... $2,680 | $2,782 |..-2...2.| oo... — 
Em] 
» En} 
| Less than a half of 1 percent. © Self- 
2 Discrepancies due to rounding. Une 
In @ 
* * . . ° ; Not 
In evaluating the wartime incomes of this group of workers, it F 
should be noted that a majority were not only married, but also the Ff) — 
sole wage earners in their families. Over three-fourths had no other 7 
employed person in their family; 13 percent had only one other em- 
ployed member. Owing to the almost complete absence of factoris By 1 
in the mining towns, the working wives and daughters were most BF poy 
frequently employed in some service trade in a low-paying job. One, of 
for example, earned $24 weekly as a sales clerk; another took mai BF pic 
orders for dresses; a third worked on Saturdays as a cashier in * BF yo 


dry-goods store at $3.75 a day. Restaurant jobs of female members 
of miners’ households brought in earnings ranging from $15 a week 
to $100 a month. 
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a Postwar Experiences 
mini 


LY Less Unlike the situation in many war industries, the end of the war 
ercent, Fi -esulted in little slackening of demand for nonferrous metals. With 
1s. I) FF ontinung labor shortages and declining employment through the 
y rates; IB arly months of 1946, production fell below the corresponding period 
hanged of 1945 and was insufficient to meet current demands. 

The supply of labor available for mine employment increased 
re only gradually with the demobilization of the armed forces. Although the 
‘tudied J¥ trend of employment was reversed by the last quarter of 1945, criti- 
bout 4% -al labor shortages persisted in the western mining areas as substantial 
= numbers of workers left the mines to seek other types of employment. 
‘ ip EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

In June 1946, re-interviews of 404 workers showed that only 72 
percent were still attached to mining (table 5). Unemployment 
(table 4) (3 percent of the entire group) was, however, less than for the 
civilian labor force as a whole (approximately 5 percent). Nearly 
two-thirds of the men reporting in June 1946 were with the same 
employers as in the spring of 1945; a fifth had found jobs elsewhere, 
and 5 percent had entered businesses of their own. Withdrawals 


from the labor market were few. 


income, 


TaBie 4.—Employment status of 404 nonferrous metal miners, by age, June 1946 ' 



































Number of workers Percentage distribution 
Employment status Under} 45 Under| 45 
Total 45 and Total 45 and 
years | over years | over 
Employed by same employer as in spring 1945_______. 259 156 103 64 58 76 
Employed by different employer___..............__-.- 86 75 11 21 28 8 
cones eS ie, aS aaa a eee 22 18 4 5 7 3 
iu" Ss 6S a eas Abcshi. 13 5 Ss 3 2 6 
EE SS ee ee ee ee nee 10 | ae 2 aa 
_ Bae Not in labor force._..........--222 2-0 14 4 10 3 1 7 
rs, it n 
SEES SLES RRR 6) he De ey 9 ee ee ke 404 268 136 2100 100 100 
o the 
»ther ' Of the original 431 workers surveyed in the spring of 1945, 27 could not be located in June 1946. 
= ? Discrepancies due to rounding. > 


ories 


: Workers 45 years or older were unemployed to a greater extent (6 
mos 


percent) than younger men (2 percent), although a larger proportion 
of the former than the latter had remained with their wartime em- 
pleyers. Among the self-employed, there were relatively more 
younger than older men. 

Although 28 percent of the workers had left metal mining by June 
1946 and scattered to many fields, not all returned to their prewar 
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activities. Thus, in January 1941, agriculture accounted for 5 per. 
cent of the workers surveyed, but for only 2 percent in June 94 
(table 5). Construction, manufacturing, and Government also had 
small losses, but the service trades showed gains. 


Tasie 5.—Distribution of nonferrous metal miners, January 1941 and June 1946, by 
industry group , 














Number of workers | Percentage distributio, 
Industry group " P a 
anuary | June 1046 | J8298Y | June 194 
ee 
A ture, forestry, and fisheries_..__.-_.............. 23 8 5 2 
i: datitihitagenpeuationtipthhueddensinesmatnnpainl 310 289 72 ) 
COI 6 dcsccnbttvctccesucctiobcabsnsaccdenscees 16 14 4 3 
PR cnnnnensenceaanencccouthetbamncmeti 12 8 3 > 
Wholesale np oe, OPE, BE SC OGRE TALS 13 14 3 3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate__..................- feet et () 
T ion, communication, and public utilities _- - 13 11 3 3 
Dl cnsbactnatabieobaebacagearstotnsstetesesnua 11 12 2 3 
ee ee ET ee 1 OE Veer Sere 12 4 3 ] 
ORRIN bs Shite edith cn tipacs«npuacnpeesbreee 4 10 1 3 
ET TEs cecndanacneagenastoasssdaaakiie 7 14 2 9 
Po, FE Fr re eae ‘int 8 13 2 3 
FOE CPU Ban jctpinchidvactwstecccccnecesasmetaes 1 7 (4) 9 
bddcnenteedsebansncupancsesanememanioedl 431 3404 100 10 

















! Less than a half of 1 percent. 
? Includes protective-, domestic-, and personal-service workers, building-service workers, and porters, 
3 27 workers could not be located in the June resurvey. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Despite postwar changes in jobs and skill ratings of many of the 
wartime miners studied, weekly earnings were reduced only slightly. 
In this respect, the picture is quite different from that observed among 
other groups of war workers covered in the Bureau’s special surveys. 
Moreover, the-postwar experience of the metal miners surveyed con- 
trasts sharply with that of manufacturing workers. For the latter, 
average weekly earnings declined nearly 11 percent (from $46.02 to 
$41.15) between the spring of 1945 and the following winter, whereas 
the reduction amounted to only about 7 percent (from $55.36 to 
$51.59) for the metal miners (table 6). By mid-1946 advances in 
wage rates partly offset the cut in working hours and the shift to 
lower-paid jobs, so that for both groups weekly earnings increased 
approximately 5 percent. The higher level of the miners’ weekly pay 
is iargely attributable to their longer workweek. In the spring o! 
1945 the mine workers averaged nearly 50 hours, in contrast to 44 
hours in manufacturing; in June 1946 the miners worked 46.3 hours 
on the average, and manufacturing employees, 39.9 hours. 
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D per. 
. _—Changes in gross weekly earnings and weekly hours of 126 identical 
> 1946 TaLe 6 ‘farts pn Ae miners, for specified periods of 176. 














0 had 
Workers with— Age groups 
Item and period All workers} Same 
946, by employer | Different | Under 45 45 and 
as _ employer years over 
spring 
ri bution 
— ae eer — Sr $38.27| $38.34] $37.80| $39.11 $36. 76 
Spring 1945 pack tenes tcsetobentickcgh=3 55. 36 55, 27 55. 98 56. 31 53. 65 
ne 1946 Winter Mine: neeckein Behera 51. 59 52.19 47.48 51. 55 51. 67 
pote ai LS 54. 26 54.44 53.03 54. 70 53. 47 
: weekly hours: 
ae fe I ee 46.8 47.0 45.4 46.7 47.1 
Spring 1945... .------------------------ 49.7 49.7 49.5 50.1 49.1 
We tte Fe ecient opened 46.8 46.9 46.1 46.3 47.6 
i MBS ek EOS a 46.3 46.2 47.1 46.6 45.8 
Number of workers...........-.-...--.-... 126 110 16 81 45 

















Men who left the mines and found jobs elsewhere showed greater 
reductions in weekly pay in the first 6 months after the change than 
did those who remained in the mines. For the first group, the 1945 
spring-to-winter decline averaged 15 percent, in contrast to a reduc- 
tion under 6 percent for the latter. Both groups, however, recouped 
the greater part of this loss by June 1946, bringing them, in money 
terms, close to their wartime positions. The rise in the prices of 
living essentials, however, made the gains actually realized consider- 
ably less than the monetary increases in weekly earnings suggest. 
Although more of the older than of the younger men remained in 
their wartime jobs, no significant difference is apparent between the 
postwar earnings experience of the two groups. 


| ae meses! oo no ew te eo | 














Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management 
Disputes in 1946' 


THE 4,985 WORK STOPPAGES arising out of labor-management ¢op. 
troversies in 1946 exceeded the previous year’s total of 4,750; th 
number was also slightly greater than the former peak in 1944, whey 
4,956 stoppages were recorded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Approximately 4.6 million workers were directly involved in the stop. 
pages which began in 1946—a larger number than in any previous year 
on record. Idleness at the plants or establishments directly affected 
by stoppages aggregated 116 million man-days, or triple the time lost 
in 1945 (38 million man-days). The average duration of a strike jy 
1946 was approximately 24 calendar days, or about four times as long 
as during the war period. 

Wages were a major issue in most controversies. Protection of 
workers’ “take-home”? pay was emphasized in many of the earlier 
reconversion wage disputes, but later in the year, after the easing and 
subsequent abandonment of price controls, demands for pay increases 
to match rising living costs became more frequent.” 

Thirty-one large work stoppages, involving 10,000 or more workers 
each, began in 1946. They affected 2,925,000 workers, or about two- 
thirds of the total involved during the year. Including the 6 stoppages 
of 10,000 or more workers which began in late 1945 and continued into 
the early months of 1946, idleness resulting from these large stoppages 
accounted for nearly 82 million of the 116 million man-days of idleness 
reported for all work stoppages during the year. 

The time lost from stoppages in 1946 amounted to 1.4 percent of 
the estimated working time of that portion of the country’s labor 
force which might have become engaged in labor conflicts. Total 
production in 1946, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s index, 
climbed to successive record peacetime levels during the year. Em- 
ployment in nonagricultural establishments likewise averaged higher 
than in prewar years and was about a third larger than in 1939. 

Historically, 1946 is most comparable to 1919, the first full year 
following World War I, when rising prices and union recognition or 

security were among the major problems confronting American 
industry and wage earners. The 3,630 strikes in 1919 involved well 
over 4.1 million workers (table 1). Information on time lost is not 
available for years prior to 1927, but incomplete records indicate that 





1 Prepared by Don Q. Crowther and the staff of the Labor-Management Disputes Division, under ‘he 
direction of Nelson M. Bortz, in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch. 

2 For a more detailed analysis of the issues involved in stoppages during the year after VJ-day, see Pos! wat 
Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes, in Monthly Labor Review, December |%6 
(p. 872). 
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there was less idleness in 1919 than in 1946. The number of worke, 
directly involved in work stoppages, however, represented a larger 
proportion of that part of the labor force which might have bec, 
affected by strikes in 1919 than was the case in 1946—about 21 percep; 


as against 14% percent. 
Tasie 1.—Work stoppages in the United States, 1916 to 1946 














Siete! 
Work stoppages | Workers involved Man-days idle Indexes (1935-39= 
|| oe, 
Year Average Percent Percent of} Per 
Num- | duration os of total zy estimated| work- png Work-| Man. 
ber |(calendar| orgs) 1 |_em- Sy) | Working | er in- Pm | Sein: | days 
days) | ployed 2} ®2948) | ‘time? | volved | Pages | volved idle 
1916 !____- 3, 789 (4) 1, 600 8.4 4) (4) 4) 132 142 
| ee 4, 450 (4) 1, 230 6.3 4) 8 4) 155 109 
_ Aare 3, 353 (4) 1, 240 6.2 4) 4) 4) 117 110 
ES 630 (4) 4, 160 20. 8 3 (4) (4) 127 370 
Se icainiaael 3, 411 (4) 1, 460 7.2 ‘ (4) 4) 119 130 
EEE 2, 385 (4) 1, 100 6.4 3 (4) 4) 83 98 
See 1,112 es 1, 610 8.7 ‘ (4) 4) 39 143 
1923... ry 77 | 35| (s) ‘ 54 | 
aes 1, 249 (4) 655 3.1 (4) (4) (4) 44 58 | 
St bochéos 1, 301 (4) 428 2.0 3 (4) (4) 45 38 
aes 1, 035 (4) 330 1.5 4) (4) (4) 36 29 
eee 707 26. 5 330 1.4 26, 200 0. 37 79.5 25 29 | 
aS 604 27.6 314 1.3 12, 600 17 40. 2 21 28 | 
RE 921 22.6 289 1.2 5, 350 .07 18. 5 32 26 
Retire 637 22.3 183 -8 3, 320 . 05 18.1 22 16 | 
RET 810 18.8 342| 1.6] 6,890 "| 20.2} 28| 30 
. | 
EE 841 19.6 324 1.8 10, 500 . 23 32. 4 29 29 | 
ee 1, 695 16.9 1,170 6.34 16,900 . 36 14.4 59 104 | 
Pibacss at 1, 19.5 1, 470 wa 19, 600 . 38 13.4 65 130 | 
aaa 2,014 23.5 1, 120 5.2 15, 500 .29 13.8 70 99 | 
ae 2,172 23.3 7389 3.1 13, 900 . 21 17.6 76 70 | 
= 4,740 20. 3 1, 860 7.2 28, 400 . 43 15.3 166 165 | 
bien cat 2,772 23. 6 688 2.8 9, 150 15 13.3 97 61 | 
2, 613 23. 4 1,170 4.7 17, 800 .- 28 15.2 91 104 | 
so adind 2, 508 20.9 577 2.3 6, 700 .10 11.6 88 51 | 
Se 4, 18.3 2, 360 8.4 23, 000 . 32 9.8 150 210 | 
2, 11.7 3840 2.8 4, 180 . 05 5.0 104 75 | 
_ etapa 3, 752 5.0 1, 980 6.9 13, 500 15 6.8 131 176 
eee 4, 5.6| 2120} 7.0] 8720 109} 41/ 173| 188 | 
ene 4, 750 | ~ 9.9 3, 470 12.2 38, 000 47 11.0 166 308 | 
Belconsetas 4, 24.2 4, 600 14.5 116, 000 1. 43 25. 2 174 408 | 





























1 The number of workers involved in some strikes which occurred from 1916 to 1926 is not known. The 
— ogee m is for the smaller disputes, however, and it is believed that the totals here given are 

accurate. 

’ orotal emplo workers” as used here refers to all workers except those in occupations and professions 
in which there is little if any union organization or in which strikes rarely, ifever, occur. In most industries 
it includes all wage and cabs workers except those in executive, managerial, or high supervisory positions 
or those work the nature of which makes union organization or group action impra¢c 
ticable. It excludes all self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers on farms employing 
less than 6, all Federal and State government employees, the officials (both elected and appointed) in 


local governments. 
3 Estimated wor time was computed for po a of this table by multiplying the average number of 
om se. oe — year by the number of days worked by most employees during the year. 
ot available. 


Interpretation of the Data 


All known work stoppages in the United States that resulted from 
labor-management disputes which involved six or more workers and 
continued as long as a full day or sbift are covered in this as in pre- 
vious reports.*° Information on “workers involved” and ‘ man-days 


+ For a fuller discussion of the scope and method of work-stoppage statistics used by the Bureau, see Wor 
Stoppages in 1945, Monthly Labor Review, May 1946 (pp. 734-735). ‘ 
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idle” includes all workers made idle in establishments directly involye, 
in stoppages. The data do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effects of stoppages on other establishments or industries whose ey. 
ployees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages 
The Bureau’s statistical series on work stoppages does not reflect 
except indirectly, the degree to which the customary practices of 
collective bargaining succeed in settling the overwhelming proportioy 
of labor controversies. Some perspective on this generally unpubjj. 
cized pattern of peaceful negotiations between unions and employer 
may be obtained by noting that in 1946 approximately 14.8 millioy 
workers were covered by collective-bargaining agreements negotiated I were 
by the representatives of some 50,000 to 60,000 local unions with ay B¥ wor 
even larger number of employers. Although the number of union H¥ thei 
agreements in effect is not known, the Bureau estimates that thi B¥ worl 
total is substantially in excess of 50,000. Most agreements are rp. 
vised or amended annually; some are effective for longer periods 
Many of these, however, contain a ‘‘reopening”’ clause permitting th, 
renegotiation of certain provisions (usually those covering wages 
during the life of the agreement. It may therefore be conservatively 
estimated that 50,000 or more agreements are rewritten in whole, or 
in part, each year, mostly without a work stoppage and in some cases 
even without a serious dispute requiring the aid of a third party. 
Records of Federal and State conciliation and mediation agencies 
show that the number of disputes settled without recourse to inter- 
ruptions of work far outnumber those which result in work stoppages. 
The United States Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor, 
for example, assisted in the adjustment of over 15,000 labor-managr- 
ment controversies in 1946. About 3 out of every 4 of these disputes 
were settled peacefully without an interruption of work. Reports of 
the National Mediation Board, regarding labor relations on the 
Nation’s railroads and airlines, and the experiences of various State 
and local mediation agencies reflect a similar picture. 
The fact that most labor-management differences were settled 
amicably does not, of course, minimize the gravity, or intensity, o! 
some work stoppages which occurred in 1946. <A few, such as those 
in steel, mining, and transportation, were extremely serious and dis 
ruptive to the general economy. In addition, a small number 0! 
localized stoppages, notably in the utility and service industries, 
temporarily inconvenienced many times the number of workers who 
were actually involved in these disputes. Other stoppages, also 
relatively few in number, found the employer and sometimes the 
general public caught in a cross-fire between two or more union groups 
It is equally true, however, that for each disruptive work stoppag’ 
there were many significant labor-management disputes which wer 
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‘olved [iE cettled peacefully during the year. Thus, the “Big Four” rubber 
ndary [companies negotiated a wage agreement amicably in March 1946; 
€ em. [settlement of a Nation-wide telephone dispute was reached without 
any interruption of service; and a million railroad workers, represent- 
eflect, ing all but two of the major railway unions, voluntarily agreed to 
‘es of BM arbitrate their wage demands. A scheduled national maritime stop- 
ortion FB page was averted in June. Building-trades workers in many cities 
publi. He throughout the country reached mutually satisfactory understand- 
Oyers Pe ings with their employers. The automobile industry experienced one 
iillion H¥ serious stoppage, but agreements with some of the large producers 
lated PP were negotiated without interruptions to production. Thousands of 
th an #' workers and employers in many industries, continued to resolve 
inion "their differences in 1946, as in preceding years, without recourse to 
this H¥ work stoppages. 

"e Te. 


riods, Background to 1946 Stoppages 


& the Between VJ-day and the end of 1945, relations between organized 
"8°) BS labor and management became increasingly strained. Labor’s no- 
strike and management’s no-lock-out pledges were dissolved. Pa- 
triotic and emotional ties which bound the Nation together so success- 
fully in achieving phenomenal wartime production records were inef- 
fectual when the economic realities of reconversion were faced. 
Workers were concerned about losses in earnings and rises in prices, 
and employers about governmental controls, reconversion problems, 
‘8°: B® and new markets for their products. Both labor and management 
bor, spoke hopefully about a return to “free collective bargaining,” but, as 
the President’s National Labor-Management Conference of November 
1945 revealed, wide areas of disagreement still prevailed. The func- 
tions of the National War Labor Board, which had served effectively 
as a tribunal of final appeal during the war, were reduced, and this 
agency finally went out of existence on December 31, 1945. 
The cleavage was also evidenced by the apparent inability of labor 
and management to resolve their differences without costly work 
stoppages. Disputes which during the war had been settled amicably, 
or with relatively brief interruptions to production, required weeks 
dis: TF and even months to adjust. Approximately 75 percent of all the idle- 
; ‘ ness due to work stoppages in 1945 occurred in the 4% months follow- 
% ing VJ-day (table 2). Many disputes which began in the autumn con- 
. . tinued throughout the winter. As the year 1945 ended, about 370,000 
uso workers were idle in 165 controversies. Included in this total were 
some 8,000 Northwest lumberjacks who had been on strike from late 
September; 13,000 glass workers and 37,000 San Francisco machinists 
and shipyard workers who had stopped work in October; and nearly a 
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yarter of a million auto workers, textile-mill hands, and truck drivers 
who had quit their jobs for picket lines during November 1945. 


Trend of Strike Activity in 1946 


With the coming of the New Year, other momentous disputes were 
destined to result in stoppages, because, in many- instances, prolonged 
negotiations were unsuccessful. On December 31, 1945, President 
Truman appointed a fact-finding board in the hope of averting a steel 
strike. In September of that year, the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) had submitted its demands for a $2-a-day wage 
increase, Which had been rejected by the industry. AFL and CIO 
packing-house workers had sought upward revisions in pay since 
August 1945. Representatives for more than a million railroad 
workers were conferring with carrier representatives over questions 
of higher wages. 

By mid-January 1946 negotiations gave way to strike action. 
Approximately 174,000 employees of three large electrical manufac- 
turing concerns stopped work January 15. Conferences between 
these companies and the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO) had been in progress since the autumn of 
1945. A day later 93,000 AFL and CIO workers of major meat- 
packing houses walked out. Less than a week afterward (January 21) 
the country’s steel furnaces and mills ceased operations. The steel 
strike, involving over 1,000 large and small basic steel producers and 
fabricators and about 750,000 workers, was the largest strike ever 
recorded in the United States. At the height of these and of about 250 
smaller disputes then in progress the number of workers directly in- 
_ yolved in labor-management work stoppages approximated 1,600,000. 

The controversy between the steel workers and the largest steel 
producer, the United States Steel Corp., was terminated February 
15 with agreement by the parties to accept a wage increase of 18% 
cents previously recommended by President Truman. Settlements 
were reached with several other large basic-steel producers in the 
next few days; but, in the case of many smaller steel fabricators, the 
stoppage continued for weeks pending adjustment of local union- 
management issues and clarification of the extent to which increases 
in steel prices were to be permitted by the OPA. 

Idleness, which in January had mounted to a record-breaking total 
of 19.7 million man-days, climbed still further in February to approxi- 
mately 23 million man-days. In March, however, this figure was 
almost halved, as both the UAW *-General Motors and the UE *- 


‘The United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 
‘ The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 
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General Electric disputes were terminated. The number of smallo, 
stoppages rose, however, partly because many union-managemey; 
contracts expired and partly because of the widespread desire of 
workers for wage increases in line with the 18%-cent pattern which 
evolved out of the steel settlement and the mid-February revision of 
the Government’s wage-stabilization regulations. 

April marked a further upturn in the number of strikes.  Idleness 
also increased as the industry-wide controversy between the bitumj. 


nous-coal operators and the United Mine Workers of America (AFI, Januar 
Februa 


brought a suspension of work by 340,000 soft-coal miners beginning Mare. 
° . ° ° ° ° ° 7 April. 
April 1. This dispute continued into May, so that little bituminoys MB Ma-- 
. : June- -. 

coal was produced during that month, except for a 2-week truce jy QR yay. 
: ° ° August 
mid-May. On May 22 the Government seized the coal mines an Septem 
. . ° Octobe! 
a week later it concluded an agreement with the union. Novem 


oe! 's é oi) fe Decem! 
The crisis in railroad labor-management negotiations also reached 


the breaking point, and the Government took control of the railroads emma 
e 


on May 17. But this action, as well as the intercession by the March 
White House, failed to forestall a Nation-wide 2-day strike of two large ) ay. 

. . ° Pee une... 
unaffiliated railroad unions—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- Jy 

7 - August 

neers and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. These two or- Septem 

ganizations had rejected the recommendations on wages.and rules of 3 Novem 


. ' ? Decem| 
presidentially appointed fact-finding board, and their 48-hour suspen- a 


sion of work, from May 23 to May 25, paralyzed rail transportation 
throughout the country. 

With the settlement of the railroad controversy, the 2-months’ 
bituminous-coal strike, and the 8-day stoppage of 75,000 anthracite 
miners (the latter settled early in June), labor-management stoppages 
of large industry-wide proportions momentarily ended. For the 
first time since September 1945 idleness in June dropped _ below 
5 million man-days. The first 6 months of 1946, however, had 
marked the most concentrated period of labor-management strife 
in the country’s history. Although less than half of the year's ile 
total number of work stoppages began in the first half of 1946, these inte 
were by far the largest of any recorded during the year. They me 
involved approximately 2,970,000 workers and, including stoppages | 
carried over from 1945, resulted in 88.9 million man-days of idleness—- 
77 percent of the year’s total lost time, estimated at 116 million 
man-days. . 

During the 2 summer months of July and August, 1,100 stoppages 
occurred. Most of these dealt with wage issues. Virtually all were ail 
small, affecting relatively few workers, and idleness during each o! raid 
these 2 months averaged less than in any month after VJ-day. =a 
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Taste 2.—Work stoppages in 1945 and 1946, by months 
































aller 
nent Number of stop- | workers involved in stoppages— | Man-days idle during 
© of pages— eesen month 
hh} | 
hich |In effect during month 
' De ee eh ee Ad Percent of 
n of ae In effect | Beginning ‘ estimated 
ng in during in month Percent of Number workin 
month | month , D & 
Number | total em- time ? 
y 1 
TLeESs ployed 
1m)- 
FL) (ip January__---------------- 234 265 46, 700 55, 100 0.19 199, 000 0.03 
“] Bebe | od cca 279 313 111, 000 118, 000 .41 388, 000 . 06 
ning HEINE -— fk ales . 382 422 197, 000 226, 000 . 78 775, 000 -10 
5 p~ eres we 431 486 306, 000 327, 000 1.13 | 1,470,000 20 
LOus MME May--------------------- 433 517 333, 000 358, 000 1.24 | 2,220,000 29 
Ao ae he 4 482 576 332, 000 382, 000 1, 32 1, 890, 000 . 25 
© in Meebo nasaneiges 523 611 325, 000 413, 000 1.44 | 1,770,000 . 24 
A ore Leber: 447 586 271, 000 354, 000 1.24 | 1,710,000 .24 
and Let Ae, hs RES 573 730 526, 000 611, 000 2.26 | 4,340,000 .73 
he het — “RS 474 737 551, 000 852, 000 3.15 | 8,610,000 1,39 
oT Seteccbe 358 619 420, 000 660, 000 2.40 | 6,930,000 1. 20 
aes Bi ed 134 367 50, 400 504, 000 1.82 | 7,720,000 1,39 
hed 
ads LES aS ee 337 502 1, 370, 000 1, 740, 000 6.10 | 19, 700, 000 3.13 
Jy 290 515 134, 000 1, 500, 000 5.35 | 22,900, 000 4.19 
the Res tae ae ne Ot 440 698 147, 000 1,010, 000 3.49 | 13, 800, 000 2. 28 
504 827 566, 000 1, 180, 000 4.00 | 14, 300, 000 2.19 
roe [ME May-..----------------- 376 7 569, 000 1, 510, 000 5.03 | 13, 700, 000 2. 06 
el ESSER ne 388 758 181, 000 455, 000 1.48 | 4,580, 000 15 
noi. NM en nnad-cenepoesose 563 910 228, 000 408, 000 1.32 | 3,970,000 58 
SO ee A ie 560 965 227, 000 425, 000 1. 35 3, 900, 000 . 56 
Or- [ge September. ..------------ 499 853 356, 000 499, 000 1. 57 4, 880, 000 ove 
RS SES. 516 848 307, 000 467, 000 1.47 6, 220, 000 . 85 
yf q fee November- -.------------ 344 677 435, 000 707, 000 2. 20 4, 980, 000 .77 
a re oe. 168 402 76, 400 500, 000 1, 54 | 3, 130, 000 46 




































eli- 


ion 1 See footnote 2 to table 1. ? See footnote 3 to table 1. 


September, however, brought a generally higher rate of strike 
activity. A serious disruption of trucking operations in and about 
New York City began the first of the month. On September 5 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL) called 
a Nation-wide cessation of work after the National Wage Stabilization 
Board refused to approve wage increases for unlicensed seamen higher 
than those previously approved in June for similar groups in the 
National Maritime Union of America (CIO). This stoppage was 
characterized by AFL leaders as a protest against Government 
“interference” with “free collective bargaining.” The stoppage was 
also supported by AFL and CIO longshoremen and seamen. - The 
dispute, insofar as the Seafarers’ International Union was concerned, 
was settled with a Government directive amending the stabiliza- 
tion regulations then applicable. The National Maritime Union, 
however, insisted that the unlicensed seamen whom it represented 
should have their contracts amended to incorporate the higher wage 
rates obtained by the AFL seamen’s union. This controversy was 
resolved in favor of the workers after a further stoppage of approxi- 
mately 10 days. 
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Not all of the more than 750 deep-sea vessels tied up in the AFL, 
and CIO stoppages of unlicensed maritime workers had Weighe 
anchor before the expiration of contracts on September 30 betwee 
ship operators and licensed seamen. These workers, represento; 
by the Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America (AFL) and the Nation, 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association (CIO), sought to hay 
included in their new collective bargaining agreements a greate, 
degree of union recognition or “security,” together with highe 
wages. On the Pacific Coast, contracts between the Internatio, 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) and varioy 
waterfront employers also had expired on September 30 without th: 
parties agreeing on new terms. Over 1,000 ships were landlocked by 
these stoppages, and the total number of workers idle was estimate 
at approximately 142,000. On the East and Gulf Coasts, settle. 
ments between the two licensed groups of maritime employees ap( 
ship operators were reached by the end of October, but on the Weg 
Coast the disputes involving seamen and longshoremen continue; 
for nearly a month longer. 

The autumn maritime stoppages raised the number of worker 
involved in labor-management disputes above the level of the month 
immediately preceding. Idleness totaled nearly 5 million man-day; 
in September and over 6 million man-days in October. In November, 
the lost time of almost 5 million man-days was substantially affected 
by the second industry-wide bituminous-coal stoppage which began 
November 21 and continued through December 7. In this controversy 
the. Government, which had been operating the mines under the 
so-called Krug-Lewis agreement of May 29, 1946, insisted that the 
United Mine Workers could not unilaterally terminate their contract. 
After the miners suspended work the Government sought, and 
obtained, a Federal court order instructing union officials to terminate 
the stoppage and the miners to resume work. When the terms of the 
court’s order were not complied with, Justice T. Alan Goldsborough 
of the United States District Court of the District of Columbia fined 
the union $3,500,000 and its president, John L. Lewis, $10,000 for 
contempt of court. The miners were ordered back to work by Mr. 
Lewis on December 7, and both the union and the Government took 
prompt steps to bring the legal issues in dispute before the United 
States Supreme Court.*® 

With the termination of the bituminous-coal controversy, strik 
activity dropped to its lowest level since VJ-day. The number 0 


¢ On March 6, 1947, the Supreme Court ruled that the anti-injunction provisions of the Norris-L.a Guards 
Act were not applicable to the federally operated bituminous-coal mines. The Court upheld the love 
court’s contempt conviction but ruled that.the fine against the United Mine Workers was to be reduce 
from $3,500,000 to $700,000, provided the union withdrew its contract termination notice. Action to ‘bs 
effect was taken by the UMWA president on March 19 and on April 24 Justice Goldsborough ordered § 
refund of $2,800,000, 
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> AFLIE® stoppages beginning in December totaled 168 and workers involved 
eighed aggregated less than 80,000. At the year’s end, fewer than 60,000 
‘tween [) workers were idle in the 160 labor-management controversies then in 
sented J" effect. Total idleness was only about an eighth as great as during the 
tional final weeks of 1945. 

have , 


reste Characteristics of Work Stoppages in 1946 


higher INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


Hon The impact of the large labor-management controversies upon the 
_— Nation’s industries is reflected in the data presented in table 3.’ 
* Although the large-scale stoppages in such industries as steel, meat 
od by packing, electrical manufacturing, and transportation accounted for a 
nated high proportion of the total time lost, there were significant or unusual 
ttle stoppages in a number of industries not disclosed by the over-all 
‘a statistics. Thus, controversies involving relatively small numbers of 
Ni: public-school teachers, municipal employees, and utility workers had 
ne a widespread effect upon their communities. Teachers, as members 
of the “white collar” or “fixed income” group, were among those 
salaried workers particularly hard-pressed by rising living costs. 
They participated in 16 stoppages during the year—an unusually high 
number as compared with previous years. Municipal workers, whose 
wages in many instances are also comparatively inelastic, ceased work 
in some 60 cases in efforts to improve their pay or conditions of 
employment. 

Twenty-four stoppages occurred in the heat, light, and power 
industries. In most of these disputes essential services were generally 
continued—in some cases with the aid of supervisory personnel— 
and settlements were usually reached in a relatively few days. The 
most serious and largest utility strike of the year involved the Du- 
quesne Light Co. and associated companies in the Pittsburgh area. 
This stoppage continued for 27 days and disrupted commercial and 
industrial activity in a large segment of western Pennsylvania. 

Public attention was also focused on stoppages in urban and inter- 
urban public transportation systems. Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
and Detroit were among the larger cities affected by such localized 
controversies. Shipments of express, parcels, and freight in and about 
New York City were substantially curtailed on several occasions 
because of trucking strikes. Operations of a large air-transport com- 
pany were temporarily suspended as a result of the first strike of air- 
line pilots in the history of the country. There were also a few serious 
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TABLE 3.— Work stoppages beginning in 1946, by industry group! 





























—— , 
Stoppages beginning in 1946 
Man-days idle 
during 1946 
Workers involved 
Industry group | he 
Number pon . ney 
of tota r | See 
Number on- Number mated 
7 2 OTKing 
ployed | time? 
pi aa t ee | oe ea ..--| 14,985 /|4, 600, 000 14. 5 |116, 000, 000 1.43 
Manufacturing _......-| !2,887 |2, 210,000 16.7 | 81, 200,000 2. 42 
Iron and steel and their products. iJ.-2ikes 478 | 859,000 54.1 | 23, 500, 000 5.8] 
Electrical machinery - - athemasabenetin 134 | 232,000 40.* | 10, 800,000 7% 
Machinery (except electrical)....-..--._-____- 324 | 244,000 20.5 | 13, 700, 000 4 5) 
Transportation equipment (except auto- 
mobiles) __-- 61 59, 200 10.8 | 2,340,000 | 1. 68 
Automobiles and automobile equipment_____- 132 | 163,000 21.7 | 15,000, 000 | 7 8] 
Nonferrous metals and their products. _____- 1344 78,200 18.2 | 4,280, 000 | 3.9] 
Lumber and timber basic products__________-. 61 16, 400 2.6 959, 000 | i) 
Furniture and finished lumber products.__. 208 44, 900 10.0 | 1,550,000 | 1% 
Stone, clay, and glass products___..-.__...._.-. 136 32, 000 7.1 1, 180, 000 | 1. 
Textile-mill products _- : 188 50, 700 3.8 | 1,360, 000 39 
Apparel and other finished products made 
from fabrics and similar materials___.____- 173 | 24,300 2.1 574, 000 | 19 
Leather and leather products. -__............-- 100 29, 000 7.2 434, 000 | 42 
Food and kindred products______.._.........-. 278 | 167,000 13.4 | 2,220,000 | 70 
Tobacco manufactures___.._...........---. 14 4,190 4.3 255, 000 | 1.02 
Paper and allied products. ___. vat 76 | 21,500 5.1 606, 000 | 57 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... __ 67 14, 200 a 326, 000 | x 
Chemicals and allied products_- ; (é2 122 48, 100 7.9} 1,190,000 7 
Products of petroleum and coal__...__..._._. _- 21 4, 280 2.5 108, 000 | 24 
et cece ee EE ane 89 | 99,400 39.1 813, 000 | 1. % 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_.____- 120 22, 900 4.9 612, 000 | 5] 
~~ ~*~ SaaS el asd Fae ph eye 1 2,108 |2, 360, 000 12.8 | 34,100, 000 7 
culture, raaetry, Oe I 6s diternds 28 17, 500 (3) 219, 000 (3) 
Mining aes hdc eoklsbcuebetbibaddedciods bie 570 | 974,000 4120.1 | 21,400, 000 10. 34 
Constrestion SOT ES AE Re) 351 | 146,000 10.3 | 1,450,000 | 40 
“Nt Tats Vag VUES eer: REPT as eT 385 64, 100 9 882, 000 | 05 
Finance, insurance, and real estate__.__..._._- 29 2,140 (3) 14, 700 (3) 
Trans tion, communication, and other 
NE aS eS as ae 479 |1, 020, 000 27.1 9, 020, 000 | 44 
Services—personal, business, and other ___-.-- 206 54, 700 (3) 924,000, | 
Government—ad ministration, protection, and ‘ 
A RE Aas) Ste fa toa 8 1 SE 62 9, 660 (3) 51, 000 ( 

















' The total number of stoppages shown is less than the sum of the group figures which follow. The reason 
is, a few strikes which exten into 2 or more industry groups have been counted separately (in this table) 
in each industry gro up affected, with allocation of workers involved and man-days idle to the respective 
groups. Not included in this table were 3 strikes of a general or city-wide character (at Rochester, N. Y., 
Oakland, Calif., and Portland, Maine) which involved 74,000 workers and 128,000 man-days of idleness. 

2 See footnotes 2 and 3 to table 1. 


3 Not available. 
4 The number of workers involved was greater than - total em po in the mining industry; many 
workers participated in more than 1 stoppage d Ea and were counted separately each time. 


Most bituminous-coal miners were out twice during t 


work stoppages involving local telephone, telegraph, and wireless 
companies. As a result of these and other larger stoppages previously 
described, more workers were directly involved in labor-management 
controversies in the field of transportation, communication, and public 
utilities in 1946 than in any previous year on record. 


WORK STOPPAGES BY STATES 


Although New York had the largest number of work stoppages 
which began in 1946, Pennsylvania’s time loss occasioned by labor- 
management controversiés was approximately twice as great as that 
for any other State (table 4). This, of course, reflects the importance 
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of the steel and coal industries in Pennsylvania. 
Ohio each experienced over 10 million man-days of idleness and were 
closely followed by such other industrialized States as New York and 


[llinois. 


half of the country’s total idleness. 


TABLE 4.—Work stoppages in 1946, by States 
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Michigan and 


Stoppages in these five States combined accounted for about 
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Stoppages beginning in 1946 





Man-days idle during 





























1946 (all stoppages) 
Workers involved 
Number 
r Percent . : Percent 
Number of total Number of total 
14,985 | 4,600, 000 100. 0 116, 000, 000 | 100.0 

118 121, 000 2.6 2, 060, 000 1.8 
20 6, 980 ain 257, 000 .2 
40 14, 300 3 226, 000 .2 

246 258, 000 5.6 6, 090, 000 5.2 
26 26, 200 6 590, 000 5 
86 59, 200 1.3 3, 160, 000 2.7 
17 5, 890 3 95, 000 Ay 
29 21, 800 8 180, 000 + 
42 17, 200 .4 152, 000 aa 
61 27, 700 .6 540, 000 5 
13 3, 290 <i 33, 100 (?) 

438 339, 000 7.4 9, 040, 000 7.8 

171 178, 000 3.9 5, 470, 000 4.7 
66 40, 700 .9 561, 000 .5 
33 31, 400 * 290, 000 a 

165 138, 000 3.0 2, 960, 000 2.6 
50 29, 000 .6 372, 000 3 
22 10, 500 a 44, 800 (2) 

53 80, 700 1.8 1, 400, 000 1.2 
266 111, 000 2.4 3, 230, 000 2.8 
311 248, 000 5.4 10, 600, 000 9.2 

55 45, 100 1.0 873, 000 - 

26 14, 600 om 147, 000 1 
168 63, 800 1.4 1, 700, 000 1.5 

15 11, 300 a 223, 000 2 

19 15, 500 3 235, 000 = 

9 2, 260 (2) 17, 000 (?) 

23 5,540 | - “a 130, 000 a 
247 193, 000 4.2 6, 530, 000 5.6 

15 5, 870 a 103, 000 - 
682 433, 000 9.4 9, 380, 000 8.1 

56 14, 400 3 452, 000 4 

9 4, 250 2 61, 000 wy 

396 450, 000 9.8 10, 600, 000 9.2 
42 16, 800 4 329, 000 8 
45 21, 400 5 272, , 000 ‘ 

639 877, 000 19.1 20, 100, 000 17.3 
45 11, 400 2 257, 000 2 
19 10, 200 .2 388, 000 3 

7 2, 300 (2) 13, 700 (?) 

131 64, 900 1.4 1, 110, 000 1.0 
97 94, 800 2.1 2, 010, 000 | eS 
17 16, 700 .4 782, 000 | a 

7 2, 600 all 16, 100 (2) 

108 72, 200 1.6 1, 240, 000 1.1 
79 49, 600 1.1 884, 000 .8 

150 229, 000 5.0 5, 600, 000 4.8 
91 73, 700 1.6 4, 820, 000 4.2 
10 10, 600 | 12 | 205, 000 ‘2 

| 








! The sum of this column is more than 4,985, because the stoppages extending acsoss State lines have been 
counted as separate stoppages in each State affected, with the proper allocation of workers involved and 
man-days idle. 

a tenth of 1 percent 


1 Less than 
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MAJOR ISSUES INVOLVED *# 


About half of the stoppages ending in 1946 arose over problems as. 
sociated with the negotiation of initial agreements or changes in th, 
provisions of existing collective-bargaining agreements. Wages wey 
the most important single issue. The concern of workers over thei 
ability to maintain, if not increase, their earnings was matched by 
doubts on the part of many employers as to the speed with which rp. 
conversion would be accomplished, the extent to which wage increases 
might be offset by price relief, and future trends in productivity and 
profits. As living costs rose, especially during the latter part of 1946, 
real earnings declined. Wages, or wage-and-hour problems con. 
bined, becarme the key issue in about 45 percent of all work stoppages 
which ended in 1946 (table 5). These stoppages involved 75 percent 
of all workers and about 82 percent of the recorded idleness. If to 
the above “‘wage-and-hour” group are added stoppages in which 
wage matters were combined with questions of union organization, 
wages were of major concern in 63 percent of the stoppages, which 
included 84 percent of the workers involved and 95 percent of the 
man-days of idleness. 

Wages were also a factor in some disputes in which other issues, or 
groups of issues, appeared to dominate. In fact, the diversity and 
complexity of the causes or issues involved in work stoppages present 
difficult problems of classification for statistical purposes. F'r- 
quently, a considerable array of proposals and counterproposals are 
presented in the initial negotiations. Some of the proposals are for 
“trading purposes’; others represent the basic changes each party 
seeks to attain. Even these economic factors, if accurately ap- 
praised, do not take into account the human element—the psychology 
of the workers, the attitude of the employer, the strategy and tactics 
of union leaders—which, at times, may substantially determine which 
particular issue, or group of issues, will emerge as the hard core of 
the controversy. As a guide to the analysis of these problems, the 
Bureau. endeavors to obtain from the parties directly involved their 
opinion as to the major issues in dispute. From the information thus 
furnished, together with other data available to the Bureau, each 
stoppage is classified in the manner set forth in table 5. 

Problems of union organization—recognition of a labor organization 
by an employer, strengthening of the bargaining position, demands 
for a closed or union shop, and related questions—were the major 
factor in about 1 strike out of 7. Relatively few (2.6 percent) of 

§ The data in this and the following sections of the article relate to stoppages ending in the calendar 
year 1946. Thus a number of large disputes which began in 1945 and terminated in 1946 are included. 


These stoppages more than offset those which began in 1946 but had not ended by the close of the year 
This explains, for example, the total idleness figure of 124,000,000 man-days in table 5. 
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the year’s stoppages arose over the closed or union shop, and they 
| ‘nvolved less than 1 percent of the total number of workers affected 
by all stoppages. Including those additional instances in which wages 
were also a key issue, questions over the union or closed shop figured 
prominently in about | of every 10 stoppages ending in 1946. 


TaBLE 5.— Major issues involved in work stoppages ending in 1946 ' 





Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle 





Percent Percent Percent 
Number of total Number of total Number of total 
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4,940,000 | 100.0 | 124,000, 000 100.0 


75.1 | 101, 000, 000 81.9 
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| It should be noted that this and subsequent tables are based on the stoppages ending in the year and that 
the totals differ from those in preceding tables, which show the number of stoppages beginning in the year. 


? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
? Includes stoppages involving adjustments of piece rates, incentive rates, wage classifications for new and 
changed , retroactive pay, holiday and vacation pay, payment for travel time, etc. 


Stoppages arising over interunion or intraunion matters, which 
included issues involving sympathy, union rivalry or factionalism, 
and jurisdiction, remained comparatively low, but they, nevertheless, 
attracted considerable public attention. The spotlight, in particular, 
was focused on those disputes which were not directed against em- 
ployers but were primarily conflicts between union groups, generally 
called “jurisdictional strikes.’’ The Bureau classifies these disputes 
as rival union strikes (those between unions of different affiliation) 
and jurisdictional strikes (those between unions belonging to the 
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same affiliated body). Combined, these two issues accounted {o, 
only 3.5 percent of the stoppages ending during the year, a little mor 
than 1 percent of the workers, and about half of 1 percent of the totg| 
amount of lost time. 

- Outstanding as an example of a jurisdictional struggle has been thp 
intermittent strife in Hollywood between the Conference of Studig 
Unions, made up primarily of AFL craft affiliates, and the more jp. 
clusive AFL International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees! 
Illustrative of disputes involving union rivalry was the controversy 
in which the Seafarers International Union (AFL) picketed piers jy 
New York City and other Atlantic ports urging AFL workers to refuse 
to handle cargo of CIO ships unless the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) abandoned its boycett against 
AFL-manned ships on the West Coast. 

About 1 out of every 100 stoppages involved a sympathy demon- 
stration in which other unions ceased work to support the strike of a 
particular group of employees or to protest action taken by a group 
of employers or a public agency. In April such a sympathetic strike 
tied up the Port of Philadelphia when both AFL and CIO unions sup- 
ported the United Harbor Workers, affiliated with District 50, United 
Mine Workers (AFL). The following month both AFL and CIO 
unions of Rochester, N. Y., staged a 1-day general stoppage to protest 
the refusal of the city to recognize or bargain collectively with the 
AFL Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees and the 
city’s action in discharging 500 employees in the public works depart- 
ment seeking to form a union. The 2-day Oakland general strike in 
December 1946 involved 50,000 workers. It arose as a protest against 
a police escort given to alleged strikebreakers by the city administra- 
tion through picket lines of the AFL Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association. 

DURATION 


The average duration of work stoppages ending in 1946 was about 
24 calendar days. This simple unweighted average of all strikes, 
irrespective of number of workers involved, was higher than for any 
time since the predepression years of 1927 and 1928. It exceeded the 
relatively high averages which prevailed in the late 1930’s during the 
period of intense union organizational activity. The 1946 average 
was more than double that of the preceding year, and 3 to 4 times as 
long as during the war period. 

Controversies lasting 3 months or longer constituted about 6 percent 
of total stoppages (table 6). The significance of this group in the 
general strike picture, however, was more far reaching than this per- 





* International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada. 
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centage figure indicates. These prolonged controversies involved 
about a seventh of all the workers and between a third and a half of 
the time loss. By contrast, in 1945, only 1 strike out of every 200 
continued as long as 3 months, and time lost from these stoppages 
comprised but a twenty-fifth of the year’s total. 

Of the 303 stoppages which lasted 3 months or longer, 33 involved 
1.000 or more workers. Included in this group of large strikes were 
such prominent disputes as those involving the nonferrous metal 
workers, auto builders of Mack Truck Co. and Diamond Motors, 
employees of Pratt and Whitney and Yale and Towne, and California 
redwood lumber workers. A number of plants of the Allis-Chalmers 
(o.. were affected by labor-management stoppages which continued 
for varying periods ranging from 5 to 11 months. In addition, a 
few strikes which began in 1945 continuedthroughout the entire 
vear 1946. These included the controversy between 13 railroad 
unions and the Toledo, Peoria, and Western Railroad which began 
October 1, 1945, a Southern textile strike, and the UAW—J. I. Case 
dispute. The last stoppage was terminated March 9, 1947. Issues 
of wages or wages and union security were the principal points of dis- 
agreement in most of these prolonged controversies. 


TABLE 6.— Duration of work stoppages ending in 1946 





Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle 





Duration 
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METHODS OF TERMINATING WORK STOPPAGES 


Despite the postwar emphasis upon a return to ‘‘free’”’ collective 
bargaining, the assistance of Government agencies in terminating 
work stoppages was required in slightly more than half of the disputes 
ending in 1946 (table 7). These controversies, in the settlement of 
which Government conciliators and mediators participated, involved 
about three-fourths of all the workers. By contrast, 1 stoppage out 
of every 3 was settled directly by the parties affected without any 
outside assistance. 

The United States Conciliation Service closed 3,435 work stoppage 
cases during 1946, a total greater than the number of work stoppages 
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reported settled with the assistance of Government agencies (table 7), 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics includes in a single stoppage 4) 
employers involved in a controversy or issue that simultaneously 
affects a group of employers jointly, or the industry as a whole, 
irrespective of the number of individual employers or the number of 
local unions involved, and irrespective of the number of separate 
contract negotiations which may have taken place before the work 
stoppage was settled. The Conciliation Service counts as a separate 
work stoppage case each such negotiation to which a conciliator js 
assigned to aid the parties in their efforts to reach an agreement. 

Frequently, in disputes involving a number of employers, agree. 
ments are reached through a series of separate negotiations between 
employers and local unions which result in separate and sometimes 
different contracts. The 1946 industry-wide steel strike involving 
over 1,200 separate employers was counted by the Bureau as 4 
single stoppage. The complete termination of this work stoppage, 
however, required several months of separate negotiations between 
employers and local unions in widely scattered areas of the country. 
The Conciliation Service in all of its 7 regions participated in more 
than 140 negotiations between employers and local unions of 
the United Steelworkers. The Conciliation Service therefore recorded 
over 140 cases in this situation. The same circumstances existed, 
in varying degrees, in a number of other multiplant or multiemployer 
stoppages that occurred in 1946 where separate labor-management 
negotiations took place. 

The activities of the Federal Government in providing aid in 
conciliating labor-management disputes were supplemented in many 
instances by the work of similar State agencies. Various munici- 
palities also manifested an increasing interest in developing machinery 
to solve their local labor-management controversies, and in this 
connection the Toledo (Ohio) Labor-Management Citizens-Committee 
plan for industrial peace received. widespread attention. Other 
municipalities, such as New York, established new or additional 
machinery to facilitate the peaceful adjustment of labor disputes. 

About 1 out of every 9 stoppages ended without any formal settle- 
ment. Most of these cases involved relatively small groups of workers. 
In a few instances (36) the employer was reported to have discon- 
tinued business allegedly because of labor difficulties. 

Government seizure of plants or an industry because of a labor- 
management controversy occurred in 5 instances in 1946. These 
cases.involved the large meat-packing companies, New York harbor 
tugboats, bituminous-coal mines, and the railroads on two separate 
occasions, one of which involved virtually all of the Nation’s railroads 
and the other a single industrial carrier. This was in marked con- 
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trast with the two preceding years, when seizure by the Federal 
Government was resorted to on 24 occasions in 1945 and 19 in 1944. 


Tasie 7.—Methods of terminating work stoppages ending in 1946 





Stoppages Workers involved | Man-days idle 





Method of termination 


Percent r Percent 7 Percent 
Number of total Number of total Number | of total 








All methods of termination . 100.0 | 4,940,000 | 100.0 | 124,000, 000 100. 0 


Agreement of parties reached— 
es yirectly , . 1, 030, 000 . 23, 900, 000 


With assistance of impartial chairmen _- : 2, 060 30, 100 (4) 

With assistance of Government agencies ; ' 3, 670, 000 , 97, 900, 000 79.1 
Terminated without formal settlement i 236, 000 . 1, 730, 000 1,4 
Employers discontinued business : 2, 280 150, 000 1 
Not repo 4, 800 ‘ 91, 800 Ms 





























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
STOPPAGES BY UNION AFFILIATION 


Slightly more than half of all work stoppages ending in 1946 in- 
volved affiliates of the American Federation of Labor (table 8). 
Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
participated in a third of the year’s stoppages. Reflecting the type 
of organization characteristic of CIO unions, somewhat more workers 
were involved in CLO than AFL stoppages, and the resultant idleness, 
owing principally to a relatively few large strikes, was substantially 
greater for the CIO than for the AFL. 


In a small number of controversies (2.4 percent), two or more 
unions of different affiliation—AFL, CIO, or independent (unaffili- 
ated)—were rival participants. Most of these cases centered about 
organizational or jurisdictional claims. In a few cases (0.6 percent), 
two or more different union groups participated _ointly in strike action. 
Such cooperative relationships between AFL and CIO, or between 
either or both of these groups and one or more unaffiliated unions, 
prevailed in some of the maritime controversies and in various sym- 
pathy demonstrations. ’ 

About 1 out of every 16 stoppages ending in 1946 involved an 
independent labor organization, i. e., a union not affiliated with a 
larger federated group such as the AFL or CIO. The number of 
strikes occurring in this group has fluctuated considerably in recent 
years with the shifting status of such large unions as the United 
Mine Workers and the International Association of Machinists. 
More than half of the workers involved in the unaffiliated group of 
unions were affected by stoppages involving the railroad brotherhoods, 
principally the Nation-wide rail strike of May 1946. 

Single-firm unions—organizations confined to employees of one 
company—participated in 18 relatively small stoppages. By con- 
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trast, there were 97 strikes in which no union was identified as a party 
to the controversy. 


Tasie 8.—Work stoppages ending in 1946, by affiliation of labor organizations involye, 


et 


Stoppages | Workefs involved Man-days idle 








Lebor organizations involvec 
ea ; | Per- Per- Per. 


Number | cent of| Number | centof| Number — cen; x 
total total total 








All affiliations. ___. 4, 990 


i) 
T 








Qeousen Federation of Labor eee 
ao of Industrial came gee , 1 663 
liated unions ans 317 

Rie al unions (different affiliations) - , 
Cooperating unions (different affiliations) ‘ 29 
Single-firm unions aly 18 
No unions | 97 
Affiliation not reported = 12 





Snwworweo = 





Noe Oe HOO 











| Less than a tenth of | percent. ' 


ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED 


As in previous years, by far the largest number of stoppages ending 
in 1946 (74 percent) involved but 1 mill, factory, plant, or establish- 
ment (table 9). Almost 1 million workers were directly affected by 
these disputes. On the other hand, the relatively small proportion 
(7.2 percent) of stoppages involving 11 or more establishments was 
more than double that recorded for 1945 and accounted for 70 percent 
of all workers and 75 percent of the year’s time loss. Included in the 
latter totals were, of course, the large multiplant and multiemployer 
stoppages which dominated the pattern of labor-management stop- 
pages in 1946. 


TABLE 9.— Work stoppages ending in 1946, by number of establishments involved 


| 
Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle 








Number of establishments involved ! 7 
r Percent) Percent) Percent 
Number of total Number of total | Number of total 





All establishments ntheiieeedetnncmdde 100. 0 4,040,000 | 1 100. 
1 establishment 74.0 998, 000 20. 
8. 
1. 


| 124, 000, 000 | 








2 to 5 establishments 56 15.2 407, 000 
6 to 10 establishments ‘ ; 6 92, 000 
11 establishments and over__._..__. _...___- < shen! 69. 











! An establishment, for purposes of this table, is defined as a single physical work place—a factory, mine 
construction job, etc. Some of the year’s stoppages involved several establishments of a single employe! 
others involved establishments of different employers. 
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Reemployment of Veterans Under Collective 
Bargaining’ 


A ripLp suRVEY of the administration of veterans’ reinstatement rights 
provided by law, in 13 establishments that were operating under 
collective agreements, was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during December 1946.? In collective-bargaining experience, rein- 
statement was generally regarded as complete when the veteran was 
restored to the same civilian job or one which paid an equivalent wage, 
taking into account any increases in rates. Placement on the same 
job depended on the plant employment level and the amount of 
accumulated seniority the veteran could show.on his old job or one 
similar to it. In some instances, veterans with the necessary seniority 
and ability were moved up to better paying jobs, even though this 
meant the displacement of existing jobholders with less seniority who 
had been upgraded in the veterans’ absence. In other instances, 
veterans had to await job openings and then bid for the jobs along with 
' other employees. Seniority was generally accepted as the principal 
factor in determing the order of reemployment of veterans; only a 
small number of disputes on this point were reported as having failed 
to be settled in the early stages of the grievance procedure. 


Legislation and Court Interpretation 


Like all employers, the managements of the plants surveyed were 
subject to the Selective Training and Service Act,’ which requires 
that a veteran who left a position other than one of a temporary nature 
must be reinstated provided that (1) he received an honorable dis- 
charge; (2) he is still qualified to perform the duties of the job; and (3) 
he applies for reemployment within 90 days after discharge (or 90 
days from discharge from hospitalization which does-not exceed 1 
year). A veteran is considered to have been on leave during his 
military service. He may not be discharged within 1 year after 
reinstatement except for cause. The law also specifies that the 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch by Jonas Silver and Irving Atkins. 

This article will be reprinted in a forthcoming bulletin, which will include greater detail on plant experi- 
ence and individual case histories of reemployed veterans. 

? The companies were selected primarily for their varying industrial backgrounds and recent reconversion 
problems. Industrial representation consisted of basic steel, electrical machinery, machinery, automobiles, 
canned and processed foods, men’s apparel, chemicals, and street railways. The unions represented were 
AFL—Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
International Chemical Workers Union, United Automobile Workers of America, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; ClIO— 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, United Steelworkers of America, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; and one independent union— 
International Association of Machinists. 

+ 54 Stat. 885, as amended in 1942 (55 Stat. 626) and in 1944 (58 Stat. 798). Similar provisions were enacted 
in 1943 covering merchant seamen (57 Stat. 162) and amended in 1945 (Public Law 660, 79th Cong. <d sess.) 
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veteran must be restored to his former position “or to a position oj 
like seniority, status, and pay unless the employer’s circumstance, 
have so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do go” 

“Super-seniority”’ may not be granted to a veteran, according to th, 
United States Supreme Court decision in the Fishgold case. Hoy. 
ever, this same decision states that it was the intent of Congress “t, 
give the veteran protection within the framework of the -seniority 
system.”’ Because of this interpretation, plants which have collective. 
bargaining contracts and in which unions are the recognized repre. 
sentative of labor—such as the 13 surveyed by the Bureau—mys 
implement veterans’ seniority rights within the framework of the 
existing seniority systems, 


Applications Under Collective Bargaining Practice 


The instances in which management, without union assent, granted 
returning veterans absolute preference or super-seniority over non- 
veterans were ruled out by the Fishgold decision. Other departures 
which were made by mutual agreement between management and 
union benefited veterans without disturbing the basic seniority rules. 
They were made on the merits of individual cases or as a general policy 
supplementing the agreements in effect. 

The modifications made by mutual agreement widened the unit of 
application of seniority to enable the veterans to qualify for a greater 
number of jobs; waived on-the-job requirements for vacation pay: 
gave disabled veterans plant-wide seniority and, in some cases, 
kept them on jobs while others with greater seniority were being laid 
off; and extended leaves of absence with accumulated seniority for 
purposes of education under the GI Bill of Rights. 

Union and management in some plants also credited newly hired 
veterans with time spent in the military services and extended accumv- 
lated seniority to veterans who had not completed their probationary 
periods before entering the armed forces. Young men who entered 
the military services without prior employment were afforded some 
job pfotection by being allowed seniority credit for the time spent 
in the services. 

Management and union determination to give veterans every 
possible advantage within the framework of the collective-bargaining 
agreements made for satisfactory settlement of veterans’ problems. 
Only when it was sought to circumvent the collective-bargaining 
process in an apparent effort to set veterans against nonveterans wert 
unsatisfactory relations created; collective bargaining in other areas 
was also hampered in such instances. 


‘ The decision was made on May 27, 1946; for a brief statement on its terms, see Monthly Labor Revie*. 
July 1946 (p. 98). 
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A number of cases have been brought. to the courts which involve 
interpretations of the reinstatement provisions of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act and its relation to the provisions of collective- 
bargaining agreements. However, most such questions have been 
resolved by the parties to the agreements by day-to-day adjustments, 
such as the Bureau observed in the different establishments studied. 
The existing high level of employment facilitated adjustments at the 
plant level. Should the volume of employment drop, the seniority 
system will be subject to strain. Necessarily, the recently hired per- 


> sons would be the first to be laid off —whether veteran or nonveteran. 


Finally, the position of ‘the reinstated veterans must be reviewed 
against the background of other jobs and employees in a plant. The 
same applies with regard to the order of lay-offs and rehires, preference 
in transfers and promotions, vacations, and other benefits that are 
established under the applicable collective-bargaining agreement and 
the plant seniority system.’ To settle such questions, rules of selec- 
tion and apportionment are needed as well as a nondiscriminatory 
order governing job changes—these being the objectives of seniority 
arrangements. Simply stated by the United States Supreme Court 
in the Fishgold case, seniority operates on the principle of the con- 
tinuous “‘seniority escalator’ under which the veteran who has re- 
employment rights ‘‘steps back on at the precise point he would have 
occupied had he kept his position continuously during the war.” 

Specific examples of the determination of the veterans’ reinstatement 
rights under collective-bargaining practice are shown below. The 
findings are presented under headings that follow the sequence of the 
reemployment provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act. 
There is also a section dealing with on-the-job training and apprentice- 
ship. 

Restoration to Previous or Like Position 


TEMPORARY POSITION 


The Selective Training and Service Act does not require the re- 
employment of persons who held temporary positions prior to entering 
the armed forces. In collective-bargaining practice no jobs were 
designated as temporary in character, but rather each employee ac- 
quired seniority status after the completion of a probationary period. 
However, with seniority status there must also be an area or unit to 
which it can be applied in asserting a claim to a job. Thus, to have 
seniority status in a unit of a plant which no longer exists, owing to 
the abolition of war work, is to have none or very little of the benefit 

' For discussion of the seniority systems in the automobile and rubber industries. see Monthly Labor 


Review. issues of September 1944 (p. 463) and October 1944 (p. 788); also Veterans’ Rights Under Union 
Agreements, mimeographed report of the Bureau's Industria! Relations Branch. October 1946. 
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of seniority for all practical purposes. This happened in a number of 
plants in which veterans had been employed in wartime units which 
were no longer in existence upon their return.® 

New company operates former wartime plant—No carry-over of senior. 
ity—An automobile company operated a large bomber assembly 
plant during World War I! but withdrew from the plant at the 
termination of hostilities. In the summer of 1945, the plant was 
turned over to a new enterprise consisting of a merger of two 
independent corporations, one of which had been in ‘the automo- 
bile business for years. In November 1945, the new company 
began to hire workers for the production: of automobiles and farm 
equipment. Under the seniority arrangements worked out betweey 
the new corporation, the international union, and the local union of 
the merged automobile company, employees of the bomber plant did 
not carry over their length of service or seniority credit to the new 
enterprise. They were merely given preterence in employment over 
outsiders. In contrast the employees of the automobile plant, which 
became a part of the new enterprise, received full seniority credit in 
the occupational groups and divisions to which they were assigned 
upon transfer from tbe old to the new plant. An employee of the 
former bomber plant, veteran or otherwise, started as a new employee 
with the company. An employee of the automobile plant now part 
of the new organization, veteran or otherwise, received full seniority 
credit. 

Owing to the rising level of employment in the newly formed 
corporation, a substantial number of former bomber plant workers 
found jobs on the assembly lines. Only 1,100 of the new company’s 
more than 7,000 employees were formerly employed by the automobile 
firm which became part of the new enterprise. Some 300 of the 638 
workers who left the merged automobile firm for the armed forces 
were reemployed at the new plant. At the time of the survey there 
was ample room for the remaining number if they chose to exercise 
their rights. This was evident because about 3,000 new veterans had 
been hired by the plant. 

Wartime plant eliminated—No carry-over of seniority.—A food 
processing and canning factory added a war production unit for the 
manufacture of plywood glider parts. During wartime, the total 
number of employees in the plant reached a peak of 3,500, of whom 
1,300 were on glider work. Employees who transferred from the food 
factory to this type of war work accumulated seniority on their old 
jobs. However, new entrants in the glider unit had no seniority 





* Under the law an employer is not required to reemploy a returning veteran if his ‘“‘cireumstances have 
so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do so.’”’ Aside from those cases of elimination 0! 
wartime departments and plants over which management had no control, in no instance was it found that 
the employer had resorted to this section of the statute to deny a veteran reemployment rights. 
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rights to jobs in the food factory. In effect, two plants were in 
operation with widely different products and widely different job 
requirements. When the war production department or glider unit 
was discontinued, workers from it who were hired by the food factory 
in which they had never worked were required to begin as new 
employees. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEE 


Although the Selective Training and Service Act does not expressly 
refer to temporary employees, the words “temporary position’ and 
position of “‘like seniority, status, and pay’ make the inference 
reasonable that only employees who had acquired seniority status 
prior to entrance into the armed forces are covered by the reemploy- 
ment provisions of the statute. If the probationary period had not 
been completed prior to entrance into the armed forces, the collective- 
bargaining practice varied. Union and management in most plants 
permitted the acquisition of seniority status and gave length of service 
credit for all time spent in the armed forces, even though the em- 
ployee had been with the company only a few days. Where this 
arrangement was not followed, the returning veteran had to start 
in again as a new hire although he usually received preference in 
employment. 

Although the positions as such were not designated as temporary, 
a steel rill by agreement with the union classified physically deficient 
employees and women employees “not normally adapted to most of 
the work required -in the corporation’s plants’ as wartime workers. 
They were subject to replacement by “physically qualified men, 
particularly ex-servicemen.”’ In this mill, no women were employed 
on factory jobs before Pearl Harbor. All but 20 of the 698 women 
who were employed in production at the wartime peak have been 
replaced, largely by ex-servicemen. 


APPLICATION FOR REEMPLOYMENT WITHIN 90 DAYS 


The law provides that application for reemployment shall be made 
within 90 days after discharge or “from hospitalization continuing 


9” 


after discharge for a period of not more than 1 year.” In general, 
the collective bargaining practice has been to adhere rather strictly 
to the 90-day limitation. Exceptions have been made only as to 
those veterans with reasonable excuses for failure to reapply within 
the time limit, that is, accident or illness, enforced absence from the 
community, etc. In some plants, provision was made for short 
leaves of absence, not to exceed an additional 60 days, before the 
veteran returned to work but after he reapplied for the job. 
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Mr. A had 12 years’ seniority with the company before he was inducted. }, 
served 234 years in the armed forces (including the Guadalcanal campaign) before 
discharge. Mr. A failed to ask for reinstatement within the 90-day period. |, 
view of the man’s medical history (suffering from malaria, although he had not 
been hospitalized following discharge), it was agreed to overlook this requirement 
He was reinstated to his former position with full seniority. 











SAME POSITION OR POSITION OF LIKE SENIORITY. STATUS, AND PAY 





The Selective Training and Service Act provides that a returning 
veteran still qualified to perform the duties of the position shall be 
restored ‘‘to such position or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay.” The United States Supreme Court has stated that this 
means that a veteran is credited with his service in the armed forces 
as service in the plant “‘so that he does not lose ground by reason of 
his absence.”” Union and management have made every effort 
to restore the veteran to the identical position held by him prior to 
entrance into military service, and to grant accumulated seniority 
at a rate of pay equivalent to that which the veteran received on the 
old job; also, all general or special wage increases were added which 
had been applied to the job in the veteran’s absence. If the plant 
wage structure contained rate ranges within job classifications based 
on automatic progressions, the veteran was restored to the rate for 
the job which corresponded to the automatic increases he would have 
received had he remained. In cases of merit increases within the 
ranges of job classifications, the returning employee might have to 
wait for as long as 6 months to be rated for an increase in pay. Ina 
number of cases, however, veterans were rated ‘soon after having 
returned to work. 

If the job the veteran left was no longer in existence upon his return 
or if he did not have sufficient seniority to be placed on his old job 
at the existing plant employment level, union and management 
endeavored to place the veteran on a job for which he could qualify 
by his experience. The rate of pay was nearest that called for by his 
old job and in line with accumulated seniority. At the first opening 
in his old job classification or in a job of equivalent rate of pay to 
which his seniority entitled him, the veteran was completely restored 
to his rightful place on the ‘‘seniority escalator.’’ With: the exception 
of those few plants in which management granted veterans absolute 
preference or super-seniority, the general rule followed in reinstating 
veterans was that of straight seniority by plant or department or 
occupational group, or a combination of these factors, as the agree- 
ment provided. However, in a number of instances, special arrange- 
ments were made to take care of returning veterans by broadening 
the seniority unit. Otherwise, a rigid application would have resu!ted 
in exclusion from employment. 
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Restored to same position.—A metropolitan transit company had 

no problem in reinstating returning employees. Employment was 
higher than at any time during the company’s histery (4,800 as com- 
pared with wer peak of 3,600). Of the 1,100 employees who entered 
the armed forces, about 800 had been reemployed. However, the 
company had a serious turn-over problem, particularly in the trans- 
portation department. New and old employee veterans were leaving 
the company because of the housing shortage, opportunities for better 
paying jobs elsewhere, and an unwillingness to work at night. Veter- 
ans who were bus and car operators before going into the service were 
restored to the same positions at the existing top rate of $1.20 an hour. 
Their accumulated seniority was exercised in selecting a division from 
which to operate (preferably a car barn nearest home) and a work 
schedule or run (preferably an early “‘straight”’). 
' Mr. B was employed as a bus operator at $1.12 an hour on a regular run before 
" he entered into the armed forces in December 1940, having 2 years’ and 2 months’ 
- seniority to his eredit. He was discharged in May 1946 and reapplied for his 
job in July. Mr. B was reemployed in his old division as a bus operator at $1.20 
' an hour and had the privilege of selecting any other division in line with his 
accumulated seniority of 5 years and 6 months. Although Mr. B preferred day 
work, his seniority at the time of reemployment was not sufficient and Mr. B 
had to take a “ate straight run.”” He has since moved up to a “split run” which 
calls for work in the morning and evening rush hours. 


Restored to same or like position—In December 1946, a company 
' manufacturing precision and scientific instruments employed 7,288 
' persons as compared with the wartime peak of 32,397 (of whom about 
46 percent were women). In all, 2,700 of the 9,552 employees who 
' went into military service applied for reinstatement; of this number, 
_ only about 70 percent had sufficient qualifying seniority at the sharply 
_ reduced employment level. Seniority became so important in deter- 
_ mining the order of job rights that it was measured down to the last 
_ hour and minute. A “Joint Central Seniority Committee” of union 
and management representatives carefully determined the seniority 
rights of each individual affected by a lay-off or other job displacement. 

Seniority in the instrument manufacturing company was based on 
length of service within the occupational group and the area of senior- 
ity application varied with length of service with the company. Thus, 
an employee having less than 24 months’ service exercised his seniority 
_ within the plant by occupation, an emplovee with more than 24 

months’ service had company-wide seniority (:rom plant to plant) by 
occupation. The unit of seniority application was widened further 
for employees with more than 5 years’ service. They were permitted 
to compete for jobs other than in their usual occupations, as decided 
upon by the Joint Central Seniority Committee. Confronted with the 
problem of reemploying veterans under conditions of sharply reduced 

740150—47——-4 
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employment, union and management agreed (in June 1946) to perm; 
veterans having less than 5 years’ seniority, who had been hired prio; 
to January 1, 1942, to exercise their accumulated length of seryio, 
(on a company-wide basis) in occupations for which they coy); 
qualify by previous experience. 

Mr. C began with the company as a learner on milling and profile machines ;, 
June 1941. By October 1942 he had progressed to milling machine operator, firs;. 
class (specialist), at 95 cents an hour. He received a 5-cent increase 1 year late; 
and entered military service January 1944.. He was discharged May 1945 an, 
applied for reinstatement. Although he did not have sufficient seniority to p. 
claim his old job of milling machine operator, as a veteran hé was considered , 
5-year employee eligible for any job for which he had sufficient seniority anq 
ability. Mr. C was reemployed as a storekeeper B at $1.16 an hour, the rate 
he would have received had he been restored to his old position. Within 39 
days after his reinstatement he was jointly reclassified by the company and unio. 
to a $1.26 job as storekeeper A, retroactive to the date of rehire. 


SUPER-SENIORITY 


The Director of Selective Service issued an administrative interpre- 
tation of the Selective Service and Training Act under which an en- 
ployer was required to reinstate a veteran ‘‘to his former position or 
one of like seniority, status, and pay even though such reinstatement 
necessitates the discharge of the nonveteran with a greater seniority.” 
Reinstatement rights under the terms of the administrative ruling 
extended for 1 year from the date of job restoration. Unions opposed 
the super-seniority ruling on the grounds that it nullified the seniority 
provisions of the collective-bargaining agreement under which re- 
hiring would be carried out normally, according to greater length of 
service. 

The management of an automobile concern considered the interpre- 
tations of the Selective Service Administration as binding upon the 
company. Heavy lay-offs resulted when war orders ended and the 
company’s automobile-body production was transferred to another 
firm. From a wartime peak of 39,000, the plant employment dropped 
to about 9,700 in December 1946. In the latter part of 1945, it was not 
unusual for veterans with relatively little service with the company 
to “‘bump”’ men with as much as 20 years’ seniority. 

The local union proposed that veterans on the pay roll as of De- 
cember 1, 1944, who had not worked in the plant before going into 
the service, should be credited with all military time as working time. 
However, no change in company policy developed until April 1946; 
rehiring then began to be carried out on a straight seniority basis, 
following a Circuit Court decision outlawing super-seniority. After 
the Fishgold decision in May 1946 in which the United States Supreme 
Court held that veterans were subject to the regular application of 


? Local Board Memorandum, No. 190-A, National Headquarters, Selective Service System, May 2), |™4 
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seniority rules along with nonveterans, veterans who had been placed 
on jobs of higher classification than their regular seniority would per- 
mit were demoted to positions they would normally have filled. 

At a shipyard, no settlement was reached on super-seniority prior 
to the Fishgold decision and the back-pay claims of the workers were 
submitted for arbitration. In October 1946, the arbitrator ruled in 
favor of the union and awarded back pay to date in cases of lay-off 
not in order of seniority. The arbitrator stated: 

This decision does not impute bad faith to the company. I recognize that the 
company was placed in a dilemma by the administrative authorities. However, 


that dilemma was not created by the union or its members and the workers should 
not be made to suffer wage loss because of the choice made by the company. 


Disabled V eteran 


Under the Selective Training and Service Act a veteran must be 
“qualified to perform the duties of such positions [former position or 
position of like seniority, status, and pay].” If physical ability to 
perform the duties of a position has been impaired by service-incurred 
disability, union and management have agreed to modify and in 
some cases to waive seniority rules completely in order to place the 
disabled veteran on a job which he is able to perform. In most 
plants, the approach was on a case-by-case basis; in others, wartime 
surveys were made of all jobs to determine which ones could be filled 
by disabled persons. Union officials frequently made it a point to 
refer such cases to a vote of the membership so that advance approval 
might be obtained regarding proposed changes in seniority order. 

Mr. D was hired as a laborer in the open hearth department of the steel mill 
in1941. Heservedin the Army from October 1942 to November 1946 and suffered 
a wound which resulted in the amputation of his leg aboye the knee. Before his 
return, the company and union agreed that this man would be placed on the 
Selas furnace as a helper with accumulated seniority in his department. Until 
Mr. D came back to the plant, the man with the least department seniority was 
placed on the job as helper on a temporary basis and was demoted to his former 
position when Mr. D reported for work. The assignment was selected so that 


the disabled veteran would be able to work in a sitting position a good deal of 
the time. However, this man has insisted on standing at his post. 
* * * * * * * 

A veteran whose left foot was shot off in combat was reemployed in the plant 
making electrical materials. Before Mr. E was inducted into the Army, he had 
been working as a lathe-press helper at 75 cents an hour. On his return he went 
to work as a special repairman on spot test operations at $1.04 an hour. This 
job permits him to sit most of the time. 


Promotion 


The Selective Training and Service Act does not specifically require 
that a veteran must be promoted upon reemployment. Practically, 
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of course, the opportunities for promotion upon return varied, depend. 
ing upon the level of employment in the individual plant Ability 
to perform the job is an important factor in promotions—particularly 
for skilled jobs in which accumulated seniority, though it may | 
sufficient to permit the worker to bid for the job, is frequently jo; 
the determining factor. Following restoration of the returning ep. 
ployee to his previous or similar job, the usual practice has been fo; 
the veteran to bid for or claim an opening with other employees, jy 
keeping with the manner prescribed in the collective-bargaining agree. 
ment. In two of the plants visited, the reemployed veteran was per. 
mitted to displace a worker with less seniority who had advanced to 
a higher rated position in the veteran’s absence. Such a veteran was 
required to show by his previous experience or by a trial, that he coul: 
perform the new task. It should be noted that in a reduction in force 
the individual with the greatest seniority in the area of competition 
(plant, department, occupational group, etc.) will be laid off last. 
This applies even though he may be on a lower rated job than another 
worker who has passed him on the line of promotion, provided a jo} 
exists which he can perform. 

The steel mill included in the ‘survey provided an illustration of 
the promotion of a veteran who was in military service when a job 
became available for which he was qualified. Union and management 
in this plant did not have an over-all policy in such matters but con. 
sidered each case on its merits. 


Mr. F began working for the company in 1936 as a molder’s helper. He was 
continuously employed except for a lay-off from October 1937 to October 1939 
In December 1942 he entered the armed forces. Following discharge in October 
1945, Mr. F was reemployed as a repairman’s helper in the open hearth depart. 
ment, a position he had-held prior to entering the armed forces. When the head 
repairman was on vacation, Mr. F had substituted for him. While Mr. F was in 
the armed forces, the job of head repairman became vacant and was bidin by another 
employee outside the department who had less seniority than Mr. F. At Mr. F's 
request the union-management veterans’ committee agreed to reopen the job of 
head repairman to bids by all ex-servicemen who had missed the opportunity to 
apply for the job. Mr. F was adjudged the successful candidate in point of senior- 
ity and previous experience and received the position of head repairman. which 
carried the rate of $1.32 an hour as compared with the rate of $1.14 an hour for 


the job of repairman’s helper. 

Union and management in the instrument manufacturing plant that 
was surveyed had worked out a policy of promotions for veteran: 
whereby due consideration was given to the skills of the ex-servicemen 
which “‘may have been acquired while on military leave so that such 
employees may be placed in higher occupations or classifications 
than those in which they were employed at the time of commence en! 
of their military leave.” A returning veteran was placed on the jo) 
he left or one closest to it in rate of pay for which he was qualified by 
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ability and accumulated seniority. During a period of 30 days, his 
work was judged by the foreman and shop steward to determine 
which of the available jobs he was best qualified to fill. Ability to 
perform the job was an important factor in the promotion rules appli- 
cable in this plant. After the foreman and shop steward made their 
decision, the veteran was transferred to the higher rated job, provided 
he had adequate seniority even though this transfer resulted in 
“bumping” the existing jobholder. The veteran was then paid the 
difference in wage rates retroactive to the date of reemployment. 


Mr. G was first hired in December 1930 as an errand boy at 40 cents an hour. 


. By October 1943 he had worked himself up to a job as a first-class assembler 


paying $1.05 an hour. He left for the Army in January 1944 and received his 
discharge in January 1946. He was put back to work as a mechanical assembler 
C which paid the same rate as the job he had left at the current rate of $1.15 an 
hour. His work on this job was evaluated for 30 days by the foreman and union 
steward to determine the highest job for which he was qualified. In March 1946 


he was re-rated to assembler B, at $1.37 an hour with retroactivity to February 
' of the 22-cents difference in hourly rates of pay. In the course of upgrading, 


Mr. G displaced a-worker with less seniority. Mr. G has since been further ad- 


' vanced to a repairman-on-returned-instruments B, at $1.47 an hour. 


Leave of Absence 


The question of a leave of absence with continued accrual of seniority 
arises in connection with the educational provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights. A veteran may apply for extended leave immediately 
after reinstatementor at alater date. The collective-bargaining agree- 


' ments generally provide for leaves of absence for periods up to 1 year 


in “reasonable” or. ‘‘proper’’ cases. In most of the plants included 
in the survey, the question of the reasonableness of a veteran’s leave 
for educational purposes had not been raised. 

Of the two companies surveyed which had developed a statement of 
policy concurred in by the unions, one firm permitted a year’s leave 
to study “in line with our business and if it is his intention to return 
when this study is completed.’’ The other establishment granted 
leaves for education up to 6 months, subject to renewal up to 1 year 
at the discretion of the company, provided the veteran had at least 1 
year’s service with the company. The course of education was not 
limited to study which would necessarily prepare the veteran for the 


work done in the plant. 
No Discharge Without Cause 


Under the Selective Training and Service Act, a veteran restored 
to his position inthe plant may not be “discharged from such position 
without cause within 1 year after such restoration.” - In practice, this 
provision of the statute is regarded as being equivalent to the usual 
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union-agreement clause which forbids discharge without just cays, 
for the period of the contract. It in no way differs from the protectio, 
given other plant employees—all are subject to lay-offs, transfer 
demotions, and permanent reduction in force in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement.® 


New Employee Veteran 


The law makes no provision respecting returning veterans who are 
hired for the first time subsequent to their discharge from military 
service. It is the customary practice in industry and within the terms 
of most collective-bargaining agreements to treat such newly hired 
veterans in the same manner as other new employees.® Such indi- 
viduals must first serve probationary periods. Upon successful com- 
pletion of a probationary period, such employees obtain seniority 
status which is retroactive to the date when employment started. 

In the textile-machinery plant the collective-bargaining agreement 
specifically provides: ; 


Any veteran of the Second World War, including the U. 8. Maritime Service 
who does not have reemployment cights with any other company or person, 
shall, upon completion of his probationary period with the company, receive 
seniority credit for the period of such service subsequent to May 1, 1940. 
provided: 

(a) Such veteran shall apply for and obtain such employment within 90 days 
after his honorable discharge from service. 

(b) Such veteran shall not have previously exercised this right with any other 
company or person. 


In collective-bargaining practice, emphasis is placed upon absence of 
reemployment rights with any other company. Of the 726 veterans 
on the pay roll of the textile-machinery plant in December 1946, 
newly hired veterans totaled 468—a considerable number of whom 
received seniority credit for time spent in military service. 


Mr. H, shortly after his graduation from high school in June 1940 at the age of 
18, attempted to volunteer for active duty in the Navy. While waiting for the 
necessary papers to clear, he went to work for a local firm for 3 months prior to 
being called to duty. Mr. H, received his honorable discharge from the Navy in 
May 1946 and applied for a job with the textile machinery company. He was 
hired as a new employee and successfully completed his probationary period of 
employment. In the course of his normal activity he became aware of the senior- 
ity credit given newly hired veterans who could properly qualify. He obtained 
a letter from his previous employer indicating that his employment in 1940 had 
been only of a temporary nature, pending his entry into military service. [pon 
submitting this statement to the company and union officials, his case was 
unanimously approved for seniority credit retroactive to 1940. 





* As a matter of law the prohibition of the Selective Traiuing and Service Act against discharge does 0t 
apply to demotions and lay-offs. See Fishgold case, 66 Sup. Ct. 1104. 

* In most plants the unions did not require the newly hired veteran to pay an initiation fee where union 
membership was a condition of employment. 
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Vacation 

The Selective. Service Act provides that upon reinstatement to his 
® job the returning employee “shall be entitled to participate in insur- 
ance and other benefits offered by the employer pursuant to estab- 
lished rules and practices relating to employees on furlough or leave 
of absence in effect with the employer at the time such person was 
ordered into such service.”’ Vacation clauses in union agreements 
) ,sually require a period of continuous service, generally defined as a 
specific number of hours worked in the particular plant during the 
calendar year or other designated period. In some agreements, con- 
tinuous service is defined as a percentage of pay-roll periods during 
the qualifying year; in others, vacations are based on a percentage of 
total earnings during the previous year. It is clear that in all such 
cases returning veterans could not qualify for vacation because they 
were not on the job for a specified length of time during the year 
preceding their reemployment. - However, in most of the plants 
included in the survey, union and management had agreed to set 
aside the on-the-job vacation eligibility rules, either in whole or in 
‘part, so that the veteran upon reemployment might qualify for all or 
part of the usual vacation pay. 


EXAMPLES OF VACATION PAY AS IF CONTINUOUSLY ON THE JOB 


' Under the terms of the steel-mill agreement any veteran who is 
» ‘veinstated * * * shall be entitled to vacation with pay or in 
© lieu thereof vacation allowance in and for the calendar year in which 
he is reinstated without regard to the requirement of being consist- 
‘ently employed.”’ Vacations of 1 week are given to 1-year employees 
and 2 weeks to 5-year employees. As the agreement specifies that a 
week’s pay shall cover not less than 40 hours “or the scheduled work- 
week of the plant, whichever is larger,” the reinstated veteran ob- 
tained a substantial benefit. 

The vacation provisions of the agreement covering production and 
maintenance employees of the radio manufacturing company require 
that “an employee must have worked in 60 percent of the pay periods 
during the year previous to June 1” in order to receive 40 hours’ pay 
for 1 year, 60 hours’ pay for 3 years, and 80 hours’ pay for 5 years of 
continuous service. Again, this eligibility requirement was waived 
for reemployed veterans. They received 40-, 60-, or 80-hours’ pay 
depending upon their total time credited with the employer. The 
full period of military service was allowed for, without regard to the 
requirement that an employee must have worked 60 percent of the 
pay periods in the previous year (June 1 to May 30). 
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On-the-Job Training and Apprenticeship 


Although some consideration had been given to on-the-job training 
for veterans in most of the plants covered by the survey, few actually 
had a training program in effect. Failure of additional plants , 
undertake on-the-job training was explained by the existence of yy 
adequate labor supply for the relatively small number of skilled jo}; 
existing in the usual manufacturing establishment. Under the (| 
Bill of Rights * there must be a reasonable degree of certainty th; 
skilled jobs will be available at the end of the training period: th 
occupation must require training of a kind that cannot be acquired jy 
the ordinary course of performing a lower rated job; and stich traip. 
ing is limited to a minimum of 3 months and a maximum of ? 
years. ‘The on-the-job training program is distinguished from regula; 
apprenticeship in that the latter requires a 4-year period (in som 
cases 6 years) supplemented by instructions in school and is intended 
to qualify the apprentice for a journeyman’s card. In some ip. 
stances, preexisting apprenticeship rules were restated to insur 
compliance with approvable standards for the purpose of Federal 
reimbursement of subsistence and education allowances under the 
GI Bill. 

In plants having on-the-job training or apprenticeship or both, 
union and management reported no difficulty in reaching agreement 


on the wage rates and other conditions of employment. Under the 
law, the Government contributes up to $90 and $65 a month to 
veteran trainees with or without dependents, respectively. However. 
the combined subsistence allowance and earnings on the job may not 
exceed $200 or $175 a month, respectively. As some on-the-job 
trainees earn monthly amounts approaching the maximum allowed, 
the Government adds little to their pay. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING IN TEXTILE MACHINERY PLANT 


With a heavy backlog of orders, the textile machinery company 
needed large numbers of semiskilled and skilled employees. There 
were about 2,300 workers on the pay roll, when the Bureau maie its 
study, as compared with the wartime peak of 2,700. The company 
and union had given a great deal of attention to the readjustment of 
veterans, and special efforts were made to accommodate the veteran 
who desired to prepare himself for an advanced job (by on-the-job 
training) or to learn a craft (through apprenticeship). 

An applicant for apprenticeship as a molder, patternmaker, or tool 
maker was required to be between 18 and 25 years of age, unless he 


%® Act of June 22, 1944, as amended 1945 and 1946, Supp. IV to U. 8S. Code, 1940, Title 38, Secs. 696-6%™ 
and 701 (f). 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Wage Structure of the Rayon and Silk Industry, 
June-July 1946' 


The rayon and silk goods industry, although greatly surpassed jy 
employment by the cotton textile and woolen and worsted industries 
ranks between the two in terms of wage levels. In June and July of 
1946, plant workers in rayon and silk yarn and cloth mills combined 
averaged 79 cents an hour, excluding premium pay for overtime an( 
extra-shift work. Thirteen percent of the workers received les 
than 65 cents an hour, while about the same proportion earned $1.0) 
or more.’ 


Characteristics of the Industry and Labor Force 


Rayon and silk goods manufacturing, once considered essentially 
a northeastern industry, has, in its steady expansion, become in- 
creasingly important in the Southeast where, in June and July 1946, 
42 percent of the total industry’s workers were employed. Thre: 
types of mills manufacture rayon and silk goods—spinning or throw- 
ing mills, weaving mills, and integrated spinning and weaving mills 
Weaving and integrated mills, combined in this report, employed 
almost 4 out of every 5 plant workers in the industry at the time o/ 
the study. Most of the specialized yarn and weaving mills are in tli 
North, while integrated plants predominate in the South. Th 
“latter are typically larger in size than nonintegrated mills, thus 
accounting for the difference in the average size of plant between th 
two broad regions. In the Southeast 61 percent of the mills studied 
employed over 250 workers, as against 33 and 12 percent, respectively 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic regions. Over a third ol 
all southern plants had more than 500 employees. The larger aver- 
age plant employment in the South is further explained by the 


1 This report was prepared by Mary S. Caflee of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. Field work ¥% 
done under the direction of the Regional Wage Analysts. Detailed information on wages and related prac 
tices will be presented in two forthcoming mimeographed reports: Wage structure—Rayon and Silk Ter 
tiles, June-July 1946; and Occupational Wage Relationships—Rayon and Silk Textiles, June-July, 1% 

? Based on a study of 237 plants and about 58,000 employees or 70 percent of the industry’s total wor! 
force in establishments with a minimum of 20 workers. The scope of the present study corresponds ' 
that of industry groups 2221 and 2223 as defined in the 1941 edition of the Standard Industrial Classifc* 
tion Manual issued by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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creater extent of multishift operations. Although plants in all three 
Bregions covered—New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southeast— 
operated more than one shift, extra shifts engaged proportionately 
more of the workers in the South; at the time of the survey, over 
half of the southern workers were on other than first-shift work. 

An over-all picture of the industry’s work force shows almost equal 
proportions of men and women. However, women predominated in 
varn mills, and men in cloth mills. Skilled and semiskilled workers 
comprise the bulk of the industry’s work force, with more men than 
women engaged in skilled operations. A greater proportion of 
skilled workers are employed in cloth than in yarn mills. 

Rayon and silk fabrics, while woven in a variety of constructions, 
are broadly classified on the basis of the type of loom used, such as 
Jacquard, plain automatic, box, etc. In general, Jacquard weaving 
Frequires the most skill and commands the highest pay. Since this 
type of weaving is concentrated almost entirely in northern plants, 
this factor contributes to regional differences in wage structure. 


Average Hourly Earnings. 


Although hourly earnings for all plant workers ranged from less than 
40 cents to $2.10, about half the workers averaged between 65 and 80 
cents an hour. Of those receiving $1.00 or more, men outnumbered 
women more than 4 to 1. In yarn mills, the over-all hourly average 
was 71 cents; 45 percent of the workers received between 65 and 75 
cents an hour. Women, comprising two-thirds of the labor force, 
averaged 3 cents an hour less than men. In cloth mills earnings were 
substantially higher, averaging 82 cents for all plant workers com- 
bined. The difference between men’s and women’s earnings was 
considerably greater, however, amounting to 11 cents in favor of the 
men. 

Earnings presented in this article exclude premium pay for overtime 
and night work; the latter, quite significant in this industry, was paid 
to extra-shift workers in 28 percent of the 210 mills operating second 
shifts and in 90 percent of the 124 mills with third or other shifts. 
| Multishift pay differentials, based on additions to first-shift hourly 
rates, in most cases were an additional 5 to 10 percent or between 1 
and 10 cents more an hour. 

Earnings variations arising from product differences in each branch 
of the industry were frequently striking. For example, mills making 
yarn primarily from rayon mixtures were highest in the wage scale 
of yarn producers; only 4 percent of the work force earned less than 
65 cents, the over-all average being 78 cents (table 1). Among pure 
rayon yarn mills, however—which employed over 3 times as many 
workers—30 percent earned less than 65 cents, and the over-all 
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average was 68 cents. Workers in cloth mills, making primar 
dress goods, lingerie material, and other fabrics * averaged 80, 81, an 
90 cents an hour, respectively, and there was a less marked cop. 
centration of workers at the 65 to 67% cent interval than was prevalen; 
in yarn mills. Only about 1 in 10 workers received less than 65 cents 


an hour. 
TaBie 1.—Percentage distribution of all rayon and silk plant workers by straight-tim, 
average hourly earnings, ' type of mill, and region, June-July 1946 
, YARN MILLS 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

1 Includes data for the Southeast region in addition to those shown separately. 
‘ Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 

‘Includes upholstery, drapery, tapestry materials, tie cloth, etc. 


OCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS ; 


Three occupations of varying skill levels—loom fixers, weavers, 
and hand truckers—engaged almost a third of the male plant work 
force. Jacquard loom fixers at $1.26 and hand truckers (bobbin 
boys) at 66 cents an hour represented, respectively, the highest and 
next to the lowest average rates for men in the key occupations 
(table 2). Average hourly earnings of weavers, the most important 
of the three occupational groups from the standpoint of employment, 
ranged from $1.17 for Jacquard to 94 cents for dobby loom, with 
considerable variation in individual earnings. 
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Taste 2.—Average hourly wage rates So py hourly earnings) ' for sel 
occupations in rayon and silk mills, by region, ToueJan 1946 he 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
Among women, yarn winders (at 71 cents an hour) accounted for 
over a third of those engaged in plant work; twister tenders and 
spinners, 5—b, at this same hourly average, and weavers, with average 
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earnings ranging from 20 to 38 cents more, according to type of loom, 
aiso represented a substantial number of women workers. The 
difference between men’s and women’s earnings was roughly 5 percent 
in jobs employing substantial numbers of both; but, in general, men’s 
earnings exceeded those of women by about 15 percent. 

Minimum job and entrance rates at the time of the study ranged 
from 40 to over 80 cents, with the greatest concentration of the mills 
(about a third) at the 65-cent level. 

Office workers were predominantly women, who averaged sub- 
stantially less than men in jobs where both were employed. Hand 
‘pookkeepers of either sex earned the most and general clerks and 


class B copy typists, the least. 
GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS 


In the various regions average earnings of all plant workers, as well 
as those for men and women separately, fell within a range of 5 cents 
an hour below or above the national average. Between the highest- 
and lowest-paying regions, New England and the Southeast, respec- 
tively, the difference was only 7 cents, the spread between men’s 
earnings being slightly greater than that for women. Average earn- 
ings of women twister tenders and spinners, 5—b, varied by only 5 cents 
among the 3 regions, although the earnings of individual workers 
ranged from less than 50 cents to over $1.40 in the country as a whole, 
with more than half receiving between 65 and 75 cents. Most of the 
women spinners in New England and the Southeast earned between 
65 and 75 cents, while in the Middle Atlantic States a little more than 
two-fifths were concentrated in this interval. Moreover, individual 
earnings of these workers covered a wider range in cloth than in yarn 
mills, nationally and in both New England and the Southeast. In 
the latter region men and women spinners’ earnings in cloth mills had 
arange of over 97 and 87 cents an hour, respectively, as against 25 and 
57 cents in yarn mills. With the exception of women in the Middle 
Atlantic region, workers in this occupation averaged from 2 to 5 cents 
an hour more in cloth than in yarn mills. 

Comparing weavers’ earnings on a geographic basis, men operating 
plain automatic looms in the Middle Atlantic ranked highest in the 
wage scale for this job; more than 40 percent earned between $1.05 and 
$1.15 an hour compared to less than 1 percent in the Southeast. 
Although New England had fewer box loom weavers at the lower wage 
levels (none received less than 70 cents compared to lower limits of less 
than 50 cents in the Middle Atlantic and 60 cents in the Southeast), 
its average for men (95 cents) was exceeded by the Middle Atlantic 
and equalled by the Southeast region, while New England women had 
a substantial advantage over those in the other two regions. 
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The regional averages for women yarn winders, the largest single 
group of women workers, ranged from 68 cents in the Middle A tlanj;, H§5,000 
to 78 in New England. Only 4 cents ($1.10 in the Middle Atlanj;, 
and the Southeast regions, compared with $1.14 in New England) 
separated the averages for loom fixers, other than Jacquard, th, 
occupation including the largest number of men. 

Among wage areas for which data were tabulated separately, ove, 
all poernings of nlant. workers were almost. 60 percent higher in P 
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The regional averages for women yarn winders, the largest single 
group of women workers, ranged from 68 cents in the Middle Atlanjj, 
to 78 in New England. Only 4 cents ($1.10 in the Middle A tlanj 
and the Southeast regions, compared with $1.14 in New Englanj 
separated the averages for loom fixers, other than Jacquard, {}, 
occupation including the largest number of men. 

Among wage areas for which data were tabulated separately, oye. 
all earnings of plant workers were almost 60 percent higher in Pate. 
son, N. J., than in Scranton, Pa. Greenville, S. C., representing 
over a fourth of the industry in the entire southeastern region, {ol 
between these two extremes with an over-all average for plant worker 
of 79 cents, the same as that for the country as a whole. Paterson 
historically important in the silk industry, reflects in its high way, 
position the influence of product differences, skill requirements 
(Jacquard loom weaving predominated in fabric construction), union. 
ization (all but 1 of the 20 mills covered were unionized), and incentiye 
methods of wage payment (almost two-fifths of the plant workex 
were paid on this basis). 

Since the time of this study, wage increases amounting to an esti. 
mated 10 cents an hour have been granted to plant workers in th: 
‘majority of northern cloth mills; the increase was about 10 percent 
in the South. An over-all figure for southeastern mills puts the 
wage increase at an estimated 7 cents an hour, which in part reflects 
increases of about 8% cents to plant workers in the Greensborn. 
Burlington area, 8 cents in Greenville and 6% cents in Charlotte. 

Marked variation between the North and South was found with 
respect to work schedules. A 40-hour week was the most common it 
all regions except the Southeast, where two-thirds of the plant 
studied reported a 48-hour workweek. 


























OTHER FACTORS IN VARIATIONS IN EARNINGS 






Size of mill.—Earnings variations among mills of different sizes wer 
not great for the country as a whole—the level of earnings of worker 
in mills with over 500 workers was about 6 percent higher than 
mills with 20 to 100 employees. However, average rates for womel 
in the large mills were higher by twice this percentage nationally, an¢ 
in the Southeast by roughly four times. 

Size of community.—In general, mills in large communities pail 
workers not quite 3 percent more than did those in medium- an 
small-sized cities. Regionally, however, the picture was quite diffe: 
ent. Earnings of workers in the Middle Atlantic urban areas ¢ 
100,000 or more population were roughly 10 percent above those 1 
medium- and small-sized communities, while in southeastern cities 
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= 000 to 100,000 population, earnings were almost 10 percent above 
bose in the larger communities and 5 percent above those in cities 

ynder 25,000 population. 

Unionization.—The advantage in earnings of workers in unionized 
er those in nonunionized plants was roughly 7 percent for the 
puntry as a Whole and only slightly more in the Middle Atlantic 
gion Where the differential in earnings was greatest. 

Unionization was most extensive in the New England region. 
Imost a third of all plants studied in the country as a whole and in 
he Middle Atlantic States were operating under the terms of union 
reements, as compared with nearly half of those in New England. 

the Southeast, only about 1 out of 12 plants was unionized. In 
rms of total employment, a third of the industry’s workers were 
rganized; by region, less than 5 percent of the southeastern workers 
ere covered as compared to 40 percent in the Middle Atlantic and 
2 percent in New England. 

Method of wage payment.—Similarly, in the regions combined, 
arnings of incentive workers were about 9 percent higher than those 
{ time workers, but in New England and the Southeast, the percentage 
ifference was a little more. Nearly two-thirds of the plants studied 
ad incentive systems, generally based on individual piecework, and 
pore than a third of the industry’s workers were paid according to 
roductivity. Weavers comprised the bulk of incentive workers; 
out of every 10 were paid on this basis. 


Supplementary Benefits 


Less than half of the plants studied paid bonuses, unrelated to 
roductivity, to plant workers. Office personnel in about half of 


he plants with clerical staffs received similar additional compensation; 


br both, thé bonus was generally given at Christmas time. Paid 
acations were more widespread throughout the industry; a majority 
f the mills granted vacations, with 1 week the usual time allowed. 
fice workers in New England and the Southeast more often received 
2-weeks’ paid vacation. Plans for insurance or pensions were also 
rovided in a majority of the mills, with life and health insurance the 
pes most frequently offered to plant and office workers. 
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Wage Structure of General Automobile Repair Shops, 
July 1946’ 









AUTOMOBILE REPAIR SHOPS constitute an important source of PCACEtime 
employment for skilled mechanics as well as unskilled Iabor.  Intems 
in this type of work was especially prominent among returning y.. 
erans, many of whom entered the industry to learn a trade as a possitl 
stepping stone to self-employment. It was partly for this reason tha 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook a study of wages ay 
related conditions of work in this industry in July 1946. 
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~ Greasers 
averaged $1.23 in July 1946 and ranged from less than 50 cents to mo ee oem 
than $3.00. Within this range there was little concentration :%¥*"" 
earnings at any one rate or group of rates, but almost a third of th pa, 
workers received between $1.00 and $1.35 an hour. By....1 
Class A automotive mechanics, a group which included almost sj 2"*,, 
percent of the workers studied, received an average hourly wage of (0. 
$1.46 (table 1). Metal-body repairmen were paid the highest averag im 21)" 
wage ($1.61) and automobile washers the lowest (77 cents). * Insus 
‘ . : ait Ee ; . . Occ 
Geographic and Occupational Variations in Earnings 
- patter 
In terms of the level of earnings for all workers, the nationm each | 
average of $1.23 was exceeded in the Pacific area ($1.53), Great Lakegi repair 
($1.26), and Middle West ($1.24).2 Workers in the Border State South 
($1.10) and the Southeast ($1.11) received slightly higher earning In| 
on the average, than workers in New England ($1.06). Franc 
One-fourth of the workers in the Southeast and about a fifth off $1.50 
those in the Southwest received less than 65 cents an hour, whil™ and S 
less than 1 percent of the workers in the Pacific region were in this Fora 
category. In the latter region, 17 percent of the workers were pai $1.00 
as much as $1.90 an hour, but only about 4 percent in New Englanm Bod 
fared ‘as well. and Y 
, ' above 
1 Prepared by Fred W. Mohr of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. The field work for the study ¥ ; 
under the direction of the Bureau’s Regional Wage Analysts. More detailed information is presented“ recelvi 
mimeographed report (Wage Structure-General Automobile Repair Shops, July 1946). and a 
Data are based on a study of 1,399 establishments employing more than 25,000 workers. Included ¥@ 
general automobile repair shops and repair departments of retail motor vehicle sales agencies em)! 
or more workers. The scope of the study corresponds to industries 531 and 8861 in the Standard Indus 
Classification Manual issued by the Bureau of the Budget. Only those wage areas having at least | ; 
population were covered. Size 
2 For regions used in this study see tabie 1. 
more t 
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TpLe 1.—Average hourly wage rates (straight-time hourly earnings) | for men in selected 
occupations in general automobile repair shops by region,? July 1946 
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Atlantic 


United States| New England Border States} Southeast 





Occupation and grade ‘ : . 
Num-} Aver- |Num-| Aver- |Num-} Aver- |Num-! Aver- |Num-| A ver- 
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work-|hourly|work- hourly|work-|hourly|work-j|hourly|work-jhourly 
rates | ers rates | ers | rates | ers | rates | ers | rates 








poorer | 
Rody repairmen, metal. ----.--.--/7,6 $1.61) 330) $1.39) 813] $1.56) 715) $1.49] 1,186} $1. 
Electricians, automotive . ----._- 993) 1.52) 64) 1.50) 116] 1.31) 39) 1.53) 240) 1. 

98} 226) .84) 840) .87| 434) .72] 548 


Greasers -- 


\cchanics, automotive, class A _./28,661| 1.46] 1.642} 1. 25] 4,559) 1.37] 2,606} 1.35] 4,581] 1. 
\echanics, automotive, class B.. ‘ 1. 03 313| . 96) 1, 374 1. 03 350 . 98 951 
Washers, automobile ...| 3,453] .77] 113}. 75] 461] =. 78] 414]. 64) 79 




















Great Lakes |Middle West! Southwest Mountain Pacific 





Rody repairmen, metal_----.--.--| 2, 1: $1. 61 3591 $1. 49 asi $1. 63 154| $1. 45 
Electricians, automotive - - -------- é . 59 60 1. 39 32 1. 45 34; 1.61 
) 1 z 
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Greasers eine ‘ .O1 169) . 04 159 YS 90 . 93 
Mechanics, automotive, class A--.| 6,821) . 46) 1, 447] .47| 1,526} 1.50} 618) 1.37 
Mechanics, automotive, class B - _-| 95) . 08) 72| . 98} 167] 91 6} (3) 
Washers, automobile .---| 920) - 89) 161) . 79) si . 65 42 : 





80 














Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

? The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; 
Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; 
Great Lakes—Ullinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
sand Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 

‘ Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Occupationally, the regional averages followed somewhat the same 
pattern. The Pacific region showed the highest average earnings for 
each occupation. New England had the lowest, average for body 
repairmen and class A mechanics, the Border region for greasers, the 
Southwest for class B mechanics, and the Southeast for washers. 

In Cleveland, Flint, Los Angeles, Portland, San Diego, and San 
Francisco, the average earnings for men shop workers amounted to 
$1.50 or more an hour (table 2). At the other extreme, in Reading 
and Scranton, such average earnings were less than 90 cents an hour. 
For a majority of the areas the over-all average earnings were between 
$1.00 and $1.30 an hour. 

Body repairmen had average earnings in excess of $2.00 in Cleveland 
and Youngstown, and in all cities this occupational group averaged 
above $1.05 an hour. Automobile washers, at the other extreme, 
received average earnings exceeding $1.00 an hour in only 7 cities, 
and averaged less than 65 cents in about a fifth of the wage areas. 


Other Factors in Variations in Earnings 


Size of establishment.—Although workers in establishments with 
more than 20 repair-shop employees generally received higher average 
earnings than workers in smaller establishments, the differences in 
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most cases were neither pronounced nor uniform among the differe, 
occupations and regions. 


TaBLe 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! for men in selected occupation, ; 
general automobile amen 4 shops by wage area, July 1946 ‘in 
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‘spe 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! for men in selected 
; general automobile repair shops by wage area, July 1946—Continued 
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i Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other occupations in addition to those shown separately. 
1 [Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Method of wage payment.—-More than half of the establishments 
paid at least 25 percent of their workers on an incentive basis. About 
three-eighths of the workers studied were on this basis, ranging from 47 
percent in the Mountain region to 27 percent in the Middle Atlantic. 

‘In seven-eighths of the establishments in which incentive rates pre- 
' dominated workers were paid on an individual piece-work basis, 
commonly in the form of a percentage of the labor charge for a job. 
Workers paid on an incentive basis averaged more than those paid 
on a time basis, the difference nationally ranging from about 50 per- 
cent for greasers to less than 10 percent for class B mechanics. In- 
centive workers in the other 4 occupations averaged roughly a third 
more than time-rated workers. The relationship between the average 
earnings of time and incentive workers varied in the different regions. 
For example, incentive-paid class A mechanics in the Mountain 
region averaged only about 15 percent more than time-rated workers 
in the occupation, but in the Southeast region the former group 
averaged almost 50 percent more than the latter. 
Unionization.—About a fifth of all establishments, employing a 
fourth of the workers, were covered by union agreements. As estab- 
lishments in individual cities usually were predominantly either union 
or nonunion, the unionization comparison was limited to nine wage 
areas in which sufficient numbers of both union and nonunion estab- 
lishments were found. In most instances, workers in union establish- 
ments received higher wages, but this was not universally true. 
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Hours of work.—A 44-hour workweek was the most common wo;, 
schedule, although almost 10 percent of the establishments operate) 
on the basis of a 40-hour week and about 14 percent on a 48-how 
schedule. In a fourth of the establishments workers were employe 
for more than 48 hours a week. Extra-shift operation was yer 
uncommon; only about 1 percent of the workers were reported oy 
3econd or third shifts. 
















Supplementary Benefits 





Nonproduction bonuses were paid, usually at Christmas, to workers 
in almost a third of the establishments. Such additional incon: 
averaged over all workers in the industry added less than a cent ay 
hour to the workers’ pay. Only four establishments had form,! 
provisions for paid lunch periods. 

Paid vacations after 1 year of service were reported by more than 
three-fourths of the establishments. In most cases eligible worker 
received a vacation of 1 week, but 128 establishments allowed 2 weeks 

Only 63 of the 1,399 establishments had formal provisions for pai( 
sick leave; 25 of these provided 1 week, and 34 allowed 2 weeks afte 
1 year of service. 

More than a third of the establishments had some type of insurance 
or pension plan. Life insurance was the most prevalent type, although 
about a sixth of the establishments reported health-insurance programs, 
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Weekly Salaries of Clerical Workers in 20 Cities, 
October 1946! 
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Tated 
“how )\TA ON WEEKLY SALARIES of regularly employed full-time workers 
loyed . 13 clerical occupations in October 1945 and 1946, shown in the 
‘ery I lowing table, are based on surveys made by the National Industrial 
d on onference Board in 20 cities. The salary rates do not include over- 
‘me, but do include incentive payments and cost-of-living and 
»roduction bonuses earned during the regular working hours. 
k Weekly salaries of clerical workers, October 1945 and 1946 
rRKErS 
“OMe Weekly salaries of— 
1G an 
rmal All employees Middle 50 percent of employees 
si 
Position Ranges | Mode Low Median High 
than | 
‘ker Octo- Octo- | Octo-| Octo-| Octo-| Octo-| Octo-| Octo-| Octo-| Octo- 
ACTS ber ber ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber 
ok 1945 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
AS 
eee TF 14 TT as 
par Billing machine operators - -- ----- $18-$63 | $21-$74 $28 | $38 | $27; $32) $30) $36) $36 $42 
fter Bookkeeping machine operators- - 16-57 21-63 27 29 27 30 30 34 34 38 
ATU Caluulating machine or comp- ; 
tometer operators..........:.-- 17-54| 19-63] 30] 35] 2] 32] 32| 37] 37| 4 
Key punch operators__.--_----_-- 18-47 | 20-56] 30| 35| 27| 30] 30] 35| 34| 39 
Junior dictating machine tran- 
ince Sa ee 17-40} 2049; 28/ 28| 24] 2] 2] 30) 30] 33 
nol Senior dictating machine tran- | . 
Ugh SNR ei ac betgn gees 20-60} 23-64} 32] 35| 2] 32] 32| 36] 37 41 
. BBdunior copy typists... ------ 7] 1645] 18-53} 25] 30] 23] 28] 25] 30/ 2] 33 
IMS. HR Senior copy typists....-------- "| 17-51] 21-59] 30] 36| 27] 32] 30] 36] 34] 40 
Stenographers.......------------- 16-63} 1972| 30] 35| 2] 33| 33] 38| 37] 4 
LP wk it, 16-58 | 18-68| 21/ 30] 22] 2| 26] 31] 31] 37 
Receptionists....----.----------- 20-58 | 23-63) 28| 35| 28! 32] 32] 37] 36| 42 
Telephone switchboard operators 16-56 21-58 30 46 30 33 33 7 36 42 
Office boys or girls. .........-...- 15-38 16-44 23 25 20 24 22 27 24 30 










































i Data are from National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. (New York): Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 74—Clerical Salary Survey of Rates Paid, October 1945; Conference Board Management Record, 
January 1947—Clerical Salary Rates Paid in October 1946. 
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Work Injuries 
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Work Injuries in Manufacturing, Fourth Quarter 194¢ 


FotLtowine the same seasonal pattern as in the three preceding 
years, the average frequency of disabling work injuries! in many. 
facturing industries turned sharply downward in the fourth quarter o 
1946. In this period disabling work injuries averaged 16.2 for ever 
million employee-hours worked, as compared with 18.1 in the secon 
and third quarters and 18.2 in the first quarter. 

During the fourth quarter of 1946, an estimated total of approxi. 
mately 124,100 manufacturing workers were disabled for 1 or mor 
days as a result of on-the-job injuries. About 400 workers had died 
as a result of these injuries and about 5,700 others were known to 
have developed permanent physical impairments at the time the 
preliminary reports for the quarter were prepared. 

The working time lost by those injured during the quarter is es{imat- 
ed as about 2,482,000 man-days, representing a value in wages alone 
of nearly 20 million dollars. This includes no allowance for the 
economic losses arising from the deaths and permanent impairments. 

The fourth-quarter estimate of 124,100 disabling injuries represents 
a decline of about 4,700 injuries from that of the third quarter—a 
substantially smaller reduction than would be expected from a con- 
parison between the injury frequency rates for the two periods. The 
improvement in the frequency rate, however, was offset to some extent 
by the general rise in employment during the last quarter. 

The general downward movement in injury frequency indicated by 
the drop in the all-manufacturing rate was reflected throughout the 
list of individual industries. Seventy-five of the 114 manufacturing 
classifications for which data were available had significantly lower 
injury-frequency rates in the fourth quarter than in the third quarter 
of 1946. Twenty-five of these were major reductions, each amounting 
to a drop of 5 or more full frequency-rate points. The downward 
trend was apparent in all of the major industry groups, but was most 
pronounced in the iron and steel and the lumber groups. In thie iron 
and steel group, 19 of the 24 separate industry classifications had lower 





1 A disabling work injury is one which results in (a) death or (6) permanent physical impairment or 
renders the injured person unable to work for a period of time beyond the day on which the injur) 
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injury-frequency rates in the fourth quarter than in the third, including 
10 with decreases amounting to at least 5 frequency-rate points. In 
the lumber group all of the 5 classifications had improved frequency 
rates, 4 of these showing reductions of 5 or more points. 

The best fourth-quarter frequency rate for any of the 114 listed 
industry classifications was that of the electric-lamp (bulb) industry, 
which had an average injury-frequency rate of 2.4 for the period. 
Other industries with low rates for the quarter included photographic 
apparatus and materials, 3.9; synthetic rubber, 4.2; optical and 
ophthalmic goods, 4.8; and explosives manufacturing, 4.9. In con- 
trast, the fourth-quarter frequency rates for sawmills, combined saw 
and planing mills, wooden-container plants, and iron foundries were 


all above 40. 


ndustrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 
smi: vert 1946, with cumulative rates for 1946 





Frequency 


Fourth quarter rate 





Frequency rate 4 for— 





No- | De- 
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Apparel: 
Clothing, men’s and boys’_._.....-- dieiicdbedens 
Clothing, women’s and children’s 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified _- 
Trimmings and fabricated textile products, not 
elsewhere c 
Chemicals: 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides 
pa ee ek ee 
Industrial 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
rons vp = gape rubber 
p an 
Synthetie rubber 
Synthetic textile fibers 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified 
Electrical equipment: 
Aufomotive electrical equipment 
Batteries 
Commesuntenion and signaling equipment, except 
radio 
Electrical appliances 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 
Electrical lamps (bulbs) 
Ins wire and cable 
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Radios and phonographs 
nop ecteteal equipment, not elsewhere classified _- -_- 
Baking 
Canni 
Confect 
Dairy products 
Distilleries 
Flour, feed, and grain-mill products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Food products, not elsewhere classified 
Furniture and lumber products: 
Furniture, wood 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial injury rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, fourth 
‘ ba vr lh ws rates for 1946—Continued J — 
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Frequency rate é for. a 
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Iron and steel: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cold finished steel 
EEE ES OS = eee 
Fabricated structural steel 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Foundries, iron 
Foundries, steel 


Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified 

Iron and stee 

Metal coating and engraving 

Ornamental metal work 

Plate fabrication and boiler-shop ptoducts 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Screw-machine products 

Sheet-metal work 

Stamped and pressed metal products, not else- 
where classified 

Steam fittings and apparatus 

Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages 

Steel springs 
in cans and other tinware 

Tools except edge tools 

Wire and wire products 

Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified __ -- 

Leather: 
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Sawmills and planing mills combined 
Planing mills 
Plywood mills 
Machinery, except electric: 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Bearings, ball and roller 
Commercial and household machinery 
Construction and —_ machinery 
Elevators, escalators, conveyors 
Engines and turbines 
Food-products machinery 
General industrial machinery, not elsewhere 
classified 
General machine shops (jobbing and repair) 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instru- 


Mechanical power transmission equipment, ex- 
cept ball and roller bearings 

Metalworking machinery 

Pumps and compressors 

— industry machinery, not elsewhere clas- 
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Textile machinery 
Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum and magnesium products 
Foundries, nonferrous 
Nonferrous basic shapes and forms 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware 
N — seem metal products, not elsewhere classi- 
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- Ordnance and accessories, not elsewhere classified ® 
aper: 
ee boxes and containers 
aper’ 
Paper products, not elsewhere classified 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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strial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 
pee 1946, with cumulative rates for 1946—Continaed f 



































e_ 
Frequency 
Fourth quarter rate 
Industry? Num- Frequency rate ‘ for— Cumu- 
ber of lative | 1945: 
estab- No- | De Jan.- | An- 
lish- | Octo-| vom-| cem-| Fourth} Dec. | nual 
inents?; ber ber | ber | Wuarter| 1946 4 
inting: 
on Book and job printing..-......................... 63; 7.5] 08] 7.2 8.1 8.6 8.5 
Rubber: 
Rubber boots and shoes... .............-......-.. 15 | 15.3 | 12.9] 10.2 12.8 12.4] 12.5 
Rubber tires and tubes_------.........----.-----. 32} 12.2/114/121] 119] 142] 13.5 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified _ ______. 79 | 18.4 | 20.3 | 16.3 18.3 19.7 | 18.2 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Pidcckndeinecanbade conensegeeaecoucces< 34 | 12.7} 16.4] 14.9 14. 6 16.9 15.7 
Pottery and related products____._..............- 29 | 33.7 | 23.9 | 21.9 26. 6 22.5] 18.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere 
PR Ce Ed ekanstutintsatncccancnatabonwas 41 | 24.7 | 25.1 | 18.7 22.9 20.1} 18.0 
Textiles: 
Cotton yarn and textiles_.............-.....-..-.- 189 | 11.9 | 10.2 | 10.3 10.8 12.0] 15.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.................... 52 | 19.6 | 15.1 | 17.7 17.5 18.8 | 19.5 
pO Bg eo ES BRS ea eS eee 81 | 12.0} 10.4 8.6 10.4 9.8 Sy 
Rayon and other synthetic and silk textiles_____- 46 | 11.4] 13.5 | 10.9 11.9 11.1] 142 
Woolen and worsted textiles.....................- 136 | 18.4 | 16.0] 16.6 17.0 18.3} 20.1 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classi- 
lt J cesseh <tbsdasrduucceyeccecnss- 24] (5) (5) (5) 21.4 20.7 | 21.1 
Transportation equipment: 
i  ndivknwsgeeddbedesbanacwcotncceces 19 5.6 4.5 6.0 5.3 5.1 9.4 
[SE enn a eee 27 9.3 7.1 5.7 7.4 10. 5 10. 6 
IS te ee 92} 11.0] 11.5] 11.8 11.4 12.3 13.0 
ES 102 | 26.5 | 23.8 | 19.1 23.3 24.0 20.1 
— Se a oe 49 | 20.8 | 21.0) 17.6 19.9 20. 7 20. 1 
Ss ES SE a a 80 | 25.3 | 19.9 | 20.9 22. 1 23.6 | 23.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
Fabricated plastic products_-_-._...........-...-.- 36} 11.3] 8.8) 10.2 10.2 12.9} 17.4 
Optical and ophthalmic goods___.._._.......____- 18 69 39 3.7 4.8 5.6 8.8 
Photographic apparatus and materials. _________- 23); 3.5] 5&0] 3.4 3.9 5.8 6.6 
Professional and scientific instruments and 
EER SSS Tee. Ses Seer 59 | 12.4 9.5 8.7 10.3 9.9 7.1 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing, not elsewhere 
SS aee en ee eee wee 151 | 17.8 | 16.5 | 14.0 16. 2 17.0 11.6 





!'The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 


employee-hours worked. 
1 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 


to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
§’ Number of establishments shown are for December 1946. 
‘ Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 


' Not available. 

¢ Includes all ordnance classifications formerly shown separately. 

‘Includes “Pulp” and ‘‘Paper and pulp, integrated”’; formerly shown separately. 

In review, the injury record in manufacturing during 1946, as 
evidenced by the quarterly data now available, appears to have been 
slightly less favorable than in 1945. In each of the first 3 quarters of 
1946 the all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate was substantially 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1945. The fourth quarter 
reduction in the 1946 rate, however, was more pronounced than the 
one in 1945. As a result of this sharp downward swing in the last 
quarter of 1946 the cumulative frequency rates for substantially the 
same group of industries were very similar in the 2 years—17.6 in 
1946 and 17.4 in 1945. The cumulative rates now available, however, 
must be considered only as preliminary, subject to revision on the 
basis of more comprehensive reporting. 
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Status of Labor Banks, 1946 










THE FOUR LABOR BANKS in the United States had, by the end of 1946, 
increased their total assets by 8.0 percent and their deposits by 72 
percent as compared with 1945. In the same period their capital, 
surplus, and undivided earnings rose 28.3 percent. Data for the 
individual banks are shown in table 1. 







TaBLe 1.—Condition of labor banks as of December 31, 1946 ! 













Capital, sur- 
Bank pea end Deposits Total assets 
earnings 
















i SE ec a ER es Se ee $4, 440, 886 | $90, 069, 090 __ $95, 003, 829 


Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, I]_____.___-- 1, 728, 711 33, 197, 543 35, 143, 785 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, | ES Se ae 455, 268 9. 649, 931 10, 172, 304 
Union National Bank, Newark, N.J 656, 767 11, 497, 972 12, 221, 525 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York, — 35, 723, 643 37, 















































1 Information supplied by Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 





Comparative figures for the whole labor-bank movement in the 
United States are shown in table 2 by 5-year periods ? from its begin- 
ning in 1920 through 1946. 








TABLE 2.—Development of labor banks in the United States, by 5-year periods, 
1920-46 } 












Capital, sur- 
Date — plus, and undi- Deposits Total assets 


vided earnings 





















thn <tr Cn hehe ebee nancanwe 2 $1, 154, 446 $2, 258, 561 $3, 628, 867 

SE gtibbitan vind idoath$é$ soo theddsss 36 12, 536, 901 98, 392, 592 115, 015, 273 

June 30: = 
| SRE See ares eee Se a ON 1 7, 217, 836 59, 817, 392 68, 953, 855 
hint biinandidhnd tide cihdAenatties 2, 051, 943 17, 262, 281 19, 692, 385 
Bess cin wb bie bb bb heed. CRE wd 23, 847, 204 26, 981, 651 
8 OE, OLE 72, 776, 529 76, 509, 121 
Re Tes et reel 86, 651, 036 Q1, 544, 888 

























! Information supplied by Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
+ For data for intervening years, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1944 (p. 1220). | 
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Labor-Management Disputes 


MOPPPEPPPIOD IPOD III I ODS 


Controversies and Significant Developments, April 1947 


Durinc Aprit 1947, agreements, which for the most part provided 
© for an over-all increase equivalent to 15 cents an hour for about 1 
P million workers, were reached without the occurrence of work stop- 

pages in a number of large companies in the steel, automobile, elec- 
trical manufacturing, farm equipment, and communications industries. 
' The key settlement in steel, which furnished a ‘‘pattern” followed 
: by other firms in the industry, came April 20 when the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) and the U. S. Steel Corp. agreed upon a 
‘new 2-year contract providing for a basic wage increase of 12% 

cents an hour or $1 a day. Other “fringe’’ adjustments—improved 
vacation allowances, correction of regional wage differentials and 
' plant inequities, and a new severance-pay program—brought the over- 
' all increase to about 15 cents an hour for 142,000 workers. In suc- 
ceeding days other steel producers signed generally similar contracts 
affecting about 200,000 additional employees. 

The General Motors Corporation and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) disposed of their differences in an agreement an- 
nounced on April 24. This contract, covering 220,000 workers, called 
for a pay increase of 11} cents an hour, 6 paid holidays (the equiva- 
lent of 3% cents an hour), an improved vacation program, and a 
liberalized ‘‘call-in-pay”’ system. ‘Two days later about 70,000 em- 
ployees of the Chrysler Corporation secured similar adjustments 
following a settlement, also with the UAW-CIO. 

Earlier in the month—on April 14—-General Motors Corporation 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(CIO) had concurred on a basic wage increase of 11% cents and 3% 
cents additional to be allocated primarily to 6 paid holidays for 30,000 
employees of 4 General Motors electrical divisions. In the next 2 
weeks, 2 other large electrical manufacturing firms, Westinghouse and 
General Electric, negotiated similar over-all 15-cent hourly wage in- 
creases with the UERMWA. These agreements covered approxi- 
mately 200,000 employees. The International Harvester Company 
and the United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers Union (CIO), 
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representing 32,000 workers, followed on April 28 with a wage sett}. 
ment totaling 15 cents an hour. 

Industrial peace in one branch of the communications industry w, 
also maintained when Western Union and the Commercial Teleg. 
raphers Union (AFL), which represented 50,000 employees outside 
of New York City, arranged a settlement on April 19, the terms of 
which included a pay raise of 5 cents an hour, an improved Sick. 
benefit plan, maintenance of membership, and dues check-off. 









Strike of Telephone Workers 


The Nation’s first major telephone strike, which began on April 7 
with the walk-out of approximately 300,000 workers, was stil] iy 
progress at the end of the month, as Government conciliators ¢op. 
tinued their efforts to bring about a settlement between the Nationa) 
Federation of Telephone Workers (Independent) and the Americay 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Local negotiations between 
NFTW unions and the telephone companies began in most areas 
from mid-January to mid-February. Principal demands of the 
unions included a $12 weekly wage increase, a union shop, pr- 
tection against lay-offs, and an improved old-age security plan. 
Conferences on a local or regional basis failed to produce settlements, 
and in February and March affiliates of the NFTW filed 30-day 
strike notices. Attempts by the Department of Labor to reconcile 
differences through discussions with key union and telephone officials 
likewise proved unavailing, and the stoppage became effective Apri 
7. On April 14, the Secretary of Labor advanced an arbitration 
proposal for the settlement of the dispute which both parties rejected. 
Later in the month, following the wage settlements in the steel 
electrical manufacturing and automobile industries, Joseph A. Beirne, 
president of the NFTW announced that the union would accept a 
wage increase of $6 a week. This offer failed, however, to break the 
deadlock. In a number of areas local negotiations continued, but by 
the end of April no settlements involving NFTW affiliates with the 
Bell System had been made. 


Long Railroad Strike Settled 


The long and bitterly contested 18%-month strike of some 500 
‘ members of 13 railroad brotherhoods against the 239-mile Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad was terminated April 17 when representa- 
tives of both parties announced that a settlement had been reached. 
The contract, signed 5 days later, provided for “standard’’ railroad 
rates of pay and rules, full seniority rights as of October 1, 1945, and 
a vacation program similar to that enjoyed by most railroad workers. 
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Labor-management difficulties had beset the railroad since Decem- 
hor 1941, when the rail unions first withdrew from service following 
ne refusal of the T. P. & W. to apply wage increases which had been 
btained by other rail workers. The Government seized the carrier 
:, March 1942 and operated it throughout the war after its president, 
‘eorge P. McNear, rejected several requests for arbitration. When 
the road was returned to private control October 1, 1945, the employ- 


‘ees resumed their strike. Clashes between railroad guards and pickets 


occurred on several occasions and in February 1946 two union pickets 
were killed. McNear, president of the railroad, was slain by an 
ynidentified assailant on March 10, 1947. 

Nroooonn 


Work Stoppages in the First Quarter of 1947 


Durine the first quarter of 1947 work stoppages were at their lowest 
level since the end of the war. About 900 new stoppages, involving 


‘approximately 290,000 workers, occurred in the first 3 months of the 


The time lost in establishments directly affected (3,330,000 
man-days) was less than one-sixteenth as great as in the first quarter 
of 1946, when the large steel, electrical, meat packing, and automotive 
strikes were in effect. 

Stoppages in March.—The number of new stoppages in March 
increased to 325 from the 290 recorded for January and February. 
Idleness resulting from labor-management disputes in March was 
estimated at 850,000 man-days—the lowest for any month since 
VJ-day. Including stoppages which began in earlier months, a total 


Sof 500 disputes, involving 160,000 workers, were in effect during 


some part of March. 
Work stoppages in the first quarter of 1947 with comparable figures for earlier periods ' 





Work stoppages beginning Man-days idle 
in period (all stoppages) 





Percent a 
estimat 
ee working time 
(all indus- 
tries) 





3 


March 1947 2 325 
February 1947 2 290 
January 1947 2 290 
March 1946 440 


ist quarter, 1947 2 905 
lst quarter, 1946 1, 067 
ist quarter, 1945 895 
ist quarter, 1935-39 644 
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' Ali known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, involving six or more workers and 
continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures 
on “workers involved’’ and ‘‘man-days idle’’ cover ali workers made idle in establishments directly involved 
iD & Stop . They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries 
whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

’ Preliminary estimates. 
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Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, 
March 1947 


Durine MARCH 1947, the Conciliation Service terminated 1,070 cases 
including 176 work stoppages. This was a somewhat larger numb, 
than had been closed during February when only 924 cases wor 
closed. Although the total number of cases closed represents a 15¢ 
percent increase over the previous month, the number of strikes 
settled during March represented a 23.1 percent increase over th, 
number settled in the previous month. 

The larger number of work stoppages in March over February wa; 
to be anticipated in view of the traditionally larger number of op. 
tracts which reopen in the spring months. Despite an increase jy 
March, the number of assignments of United States Commissioners 
of Conciliation to strikes so far this year is far smaller than the number 
made last year during a comparable period. Although a 14.3 percent 
increase in 30-day strike notices occurred in the period from January 
1 through March 31, 1947, compared with the same period in 1946 
new assignments to strikes were down 32.9 percent in the first 3 
months of 1947 compared with the same period last year. 


Cases closed by the U. S. Conciliation Service in March 1947 by type of situation and 
type of disposition 





Threatened 

Work stop- 

Total work stop- 
pages pages 





Work- - Work- 
ers 





226, 309 








A ment of the parties 891 
Dispute called off 56 
Unable to adjust 
Referred to NLRB and other Pa 
44 
Consent elections held and union 
memberships verified 0 
Decisions rendered inarbitration..| 158 
Technical services completed__-__- 15} 4, 
Miscellaneous services 108} 22,3 
































! This figure includes one arbitration case in which a settlement was reached by the parties before a 
arbitration decision could be rendered. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


reeere?e 


Federal Legislation on Labor-Management Disputes 


FEDERAL STATUTES providing for the settlement of labor-management 
disputes were first enacted in the late nineteenth century, to insure 
industrial peace in operation of the country’s railroad systems, 
the uninterrupted service of which vitally concerns the public. This 
early legislation was amended and extended through succeeding 
decades down to recent years. In the meantime, legislative action 
was taken to define unfair labor practices and state the obligations 
and rights of organized workers as a whole, and to protect the bargain- 
ing rights of all groups. Needs during the periods of two World Wars 
led to establishment of temporary public machinery for the com- 
pulsory settlement of disputes and for seizure and governmental 
operation of plants, if necessary, when the public interest was threat- 
ened by a stoppage of work. 

In this article, two résumés are given, the first covering the various 
Federal measures affecting industrial relations on railroads, the 
second, those which affect workers in general. 


Laws Affecting Railroad Workers 


The railroad industry, more than any other one field of industrial 
activity, served as a proving ground in the determination of fair and 
effective methods for the promotion of stable relations between workers 
and management. The Railway Labor Act as amended in 1934, 
which provides a method agreed upon by organizations of both 
employers and employees for the settlement of disputes, was the 
outgrowth of efforts which began nearly a half century earlier. 


LAW OF 1888 


As early as October 1, 1888, a Federal act (25 U. S. Stat. L. 501)? 
provided for arbitration of disputes between railroad employees and 
their employers which affected “transportation of property or 
passengers.” Arbitration could be resorted to only by agreement 
of the two parties to the dispute, one member of the board to be 


' For discussion of this law and the Erdman and Newlands laws, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1920 


(p. 26). 
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appointed by each of the parties and the two so appointed to selec 
a third. Their decision was to be publicly announced and a copy 
was to be filed with the United States Commissioner of Labor. Ny 
provision was made for enforcement. 

The act also provided for appointment by the President of the 
United States of two commissioners, who, together with the Commis. 
sioner of Labor, should constitute a temporary commission for jp. 
vestigation and report’ to the President and Congress concerning 
controversy not settled by other means. 

The arbitration provisions of this law were never utilized, however, 
and the one investigating commission that was appointed under its 
provisions—in the Pullman strike of 1894—did not make a report 
until several months after its appointment (and 3 months after 
the strike leaders had been imprisoned for contempt in disobeying 
a court injunction). The report recommended establishment by law 
of a permanent strike commission with ‘‘duties and powers of investi- 
gation and recommendation as to disputes between railroads and 
their employees similar to those vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to rates, etc.,’”’ and, further, that “power be given 
to the United States courts to compel railroads to obey the decisions 
of the commission ’’.2 The law which was enacted several years 
later did not follow these suggestions, but did provide that arbitration 
decisions should be binding. 


ERDMAN ACT 


The law enacted on June 1, 1898 (30 U. S. Stat. L. 424), generally 
referred to.as the Erdman Act, repealed the law of 1888 and provided 
for mediation in railroad controversies by the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor, after 
request for such mediation had been made by either party to the dis- 
pute. The ex officio body of two members thus created by law was 
the first permanent Federal agency empowered to deal with industrial 
disputes. 

If mediation failed to settle the controversy, a board of arbitration 
was to be appointed, to consist of three members, one to be chosen by 
the railroads and one by the employees’ labor organization (or, if 
they had no labor organization, through election by the employees), 
the third to be chosen by the other two members. The decision of the 
arbitration board was to be binding, and for 3 months thereafter, the 
employer-employee relationship could not be terminated by either 
party because of dissatisfaction with the award, except after 30 days’ 
notice. 





2 U. 8. Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 98, January 1912 (p. 28) 
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The mediation provisions of this act applied to interstate common 
carriers by railroad, but only to those employees actually engaged in 
train operation and train service, the scope being therefore limited to 
controversies involving engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, 
switchmen, and telegraphers. In practice, however, the cases sub- 
mitted to mediation sometimes also involved employees not covered 
in the letter of the act. 

A section of this law forbidding any act on the part of an employer 
prohibiting any person from employment because of membership in 
a labor union was declared unconstitutional by the United States 
' Supreme Court in 1908. By this decision,* agreements referred to as 
“vellow dog contracts” which prohibit union membership, were up- 
held. However, in 1932, a provision made part of the Anti-injunction 
(Norris-LaGuardia) Act, protecting employees and employers alike 
in their right to belong to organizations in their respective classes, 
again prohibited such contracts. 


NEWLANDS ACT 


Mediation in railroad disputes rose in importance under the New- 
lands Act (38 U. S. Stat. L. 103)‘ passed on July 15, 1913, which re- 
pealed the law of 1898. The 1913 act provided for a United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, to consist of a Commissioner of 
Mediation and Conciliation and two other members, appointed by 
the President with advice and consent of the Senate. A controversy 
which could not be settled by mediation and conciliation could be 
submitted to a board of arbitration, to consist of six members (or 
three if the parties to the controversy so stipulated), one-third of the 
number to be chosen by each of the parties, and the remaining third, 
within a specified period, by the members already chosen. If no choice 
was made within the time specified, the United States Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation was to appoint the remaining third of the 
members. 

The provisions of this act, like those of the Erdman Act, applied 
to controversies concerning railroads and those classes of their em- 
ployees actually engaged in train operation and train service. 

The Newlands Act remained in force until it was repealed by the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926. A greater number of disputes were 
settled under its provisions than under preceding laws. In the period 
during and after World War I, however, use of its machinery was 
limited to a considerable extent by passage of the wartime Federal 
Control Act and the Transportation Act of 1920, each of which pro- 
vided a more complex method for adjustment of disputes than had 
been established by earlier laws. 


* Adair v. United States, 208 U. 8. 161. (For discussion see Monthly Labor_Review,' July 1932, p. 84.) 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, April 1920 (p. 50) and July 1920 (p. 26). 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS IN WORLD WAR I 


On March 21, 1918, the Federal Control Act (40 U. S. Stat. L. 451) 
was passed, to provide for Government operation of the railways dy. 
ing the period of the war and not to exceed 21 months after exchang, 
of ratification of the treaty of peace. Under this law, machinery was 
provided for settlement of all controversies which could not bp 
adjusted promptly by the parties concerned.’ Three special boards 
of adjustment were created by the Railroad Administration, eac}, 
handling controversies concerning a different section of the organized 
railroad workers. A series of orders worked out the composition anqd 
prescribed the functions of these boards. 

To provide methods of handling controversies involving the unor- 
ganized employees, an Assistant Director General of Railroads was 
appointed, who performed for those workers the functions handled 
for organized workers by the railroad boards of adjustment. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 


The Transportation Act, approved on February 28, 1920 (41 U.S. 
Stat. L. 456) provided for termination of Federal control on March 
1, 1920, and for establishment of permanent machinery for the han- 
dling of labor disputes. The adjustment boards feature, which had 
formed such an important part of the wartime control system, was 
carried over into the 1920 law; it, however, specified that such boards 
could be formed by agreement between carriers and their employees, 
but made no stipulation as to the number of boards or their com- 
position (whereas the wartime orders had provided for three rail- 
road labor adjustment boards). A board in this category had power 
to take jurisdiction over any dispute “likely substantially to interrupt 
commerce,” which involved only grievances, rules, or working condi- 
tions. Such action could be instituted upon the board’s own motion, 
upon application by a carrier or an employees’ organization, upon the 
written petition of not less than 100 unorganized employees, or upon 
request of the Railroad Labor Board, described below. 

The act also provided an agency to receive appeals from the adjust- 
ment boards, by creation of the Railroad Labor Board. Nine men- 
bers, appointed by the President with advice and consent of the 
Senate, formed this board, three members representing the public, 
three representing the employees and subordinate officials and 
chosen from lists of nominees offered by the employees, and three, 
chosen in like manner, representing the carriers. The Railroad Labor 
Board had authority to hear and decide upon disputes referred to 1 


§ For discussion of this act and the Transportation Act of 1920, see Monthly Labor Review of Apri! 1920 
(p. 50) and July 1920 (p. 26). 
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by appeal from the labor adjustment boards. It had, in addition, the 
exclusive right to pass upon disputes involving wages or salarite, 
either on its own motion or on petition of the carrier or of organized 
or unorganized employees. 

No enforcement method was provided, however, to back the au- 
thority of the Railroad Labor Board, and certain carriers and some of 
the employees’ organizations failed to abide by its decisions. Under 
the law enacted in 1926, the Railroad Labor Board was supplanted 
by the Board of Mediation, which operated under different and more 
effective machinery. No provision had been made in the 1920 law 
for the use of mediation, although that method had been tried out and 
found effective under the Newlands Act of 1913. (The Newlands 
Act was still in effect, and was not repealed until 1926.) 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT OF 1926, AMENDED IN 1934 


The Railway Labor Act of May 20, 1926 (44 U.S. Stat. L. 577), as 
amended by an act of June 21, 1934 (48 U. S. Stat. L. 1185), is based 
on a formula which was agreed upon by representatives of the carriers 
and of the employees’ unions.* Under this law, the two parties, em- 
ployees and employers, jointly, (1) are under obligation to enter into 
written agreements concerning rules, pay rates, and working condi- 
tions; (2) must follow prescribed procedures if there is a dispute, in an 


effort to arrive at settlement, before engaging in a strike or a lock-out. 

The 1926 act provided for establishment of agencies of four kinds 
to deal with settlement of disputes: Boards of adjustment, to be 
created by agreement between the parties; a Board of Mediation, the 
five members of which were to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; boards of arbitration to be created 
by agreement of the parties; and emergency boards to be appointed 
by the President in specific cases, to make investigation and reports. 

The 1934 act enlarged the provisions governing the designation of 
representatives and the right of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing. It estab- 
lished a National Railroad Adjustment Board, which was given 
powers to impose penalties upon either party for refusing to abide 
by the Board’s rules or decisions. Determination of disputes and 
grievances arising from interpretation or application of the provisions 
of agreements is the especial province of the Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

The five-member Board of Mediation created under the 1926 act 
was abolished by the 1934 act, which established the National Media- 


* See Monthly Labor Review of June 1926 (p. 32), April 1929 (p. 56), August 1934 (p. 353), and December 
1940 (p. 1430). 
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tion Board of three members. The main functions of this Board ay, 
mediation of disputes on wages, rules, and working conditions, and, 
in representation cases, the determining of bargaining units and the 
conducting of elections. 

Provision was also made in the 1934 act for appointment of boards 
of arbitration and emergency boards when occasion should require. 

The Railway Labor Act was again amended in 1936, to include iy 
its coverage common carriers by air engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce.’ 


EMERGENCY RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION ACT 


A law of June 16, 1933 (48 U. S. Stat. L. 211),° designed to relieve 
the national transportation emergency then existing, created the 
temporary office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation ‘‘to en. 
courage and promote or require action on the part of the carriers to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of service and facilities.”” This meas- 
ure—the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act—provided for 
maintenance of action in compliance with requirements of the Railway 
Labor Act and for establishment by the Coordinator of regional 
boards of adjustment when necessary to settle disputes between the 
carriers and their employees. The Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation completed his work and the office ceased to exist on June 17, 


1936. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY LABOR PANEL——-WORLD WAR II 


On May 21, 1942, the President, by Executive order,’ provided for 
creation of a National Railway Labor Panel of nine members. The 
panel was empowered to appoint, in certain cases, three of its mem- 
bers to serve as an emergency board to investigate for report to the 
President, disputes not otherwise settled under provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act and not referable to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, which threatened interruption to commerce and 
interference with the prosecution of the war. As this panel was ap- 
pointed to serve for the duration of the war and for 6 months there- 
after, the date of expiration is June 30, 1947. 


Laws Affecting Workers in General 


~The measures by which the Federal Government has sought to 
promote stability in relations between labor and management in 
general, have included both establishment of Federal adjustment 





7 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1936 (p. 374). 
§ See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (p. 352). 
*See Monthly Labor Review, July 1942 (p. 92). 
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agencies and enactment of laws restricting certain practices and 
specifying methods and procedures to be used in arriving at working 
agreements and settlement of disputes. Practices held to be unfair 
were restricted by such laws as the Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and the Anti-strikebreaking 
Act. Constructive provisions for the establishment of working 
machinery jointly by labor and management which were temporarily 
provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act, were embodied 
in the National Labor Relations Act and were recognized by the ° 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The necessity, during each of the two 
World Wars, of avoiding disputes which would impede the war 
effort, occasioned the passage of emergency laws and the setting up of 
wartime boards. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A Bureau of Labor, of which the Commissioner of Labor was the 
chief officer, was established in 1885 in the United States Department 
of the Interior, under a law of June 27, 1884 (23 U.S. Stat. L. 60).” 
An independent Department of Labor was created by a law of June 
13, 1888 (25 U.S. Stat. L. 182), to which the Bureau of Labor was 
transferred. The Department of Labor was again made a Bureau 
of Labor, as part of a newly created Department of Labor and Com- 
merce, by law of February 14, 1903 (32 U.S. Stat. L. 825). 

Cabinet status was given to a separate Department of Labor which 
was established by a law of March 4, 1913 (37 U.S. Stat. L. 736). 
The Bureau of Labor, the function of which, from its creation in 1885, 
had been to collect and furnish labor statistics, was made a part of 
the Department of Labor and given the name of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The Department of Labor was given additional functions 
in connection with the promotion of the interests of the Nation’s 
wage earners. 

The Secretary of the Department was given power “to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes.’’ In 1918, a separate 
division, the Conciliation Service, was established in the Department - 
under a director of conciliation, its objectives being the promotion 
and maintenance of industrial peace." This agency serves as a 
mediator on request of the parties to a controversy, cooperates with 
workers and employers in interpreting agreements, and acts as a 
consultant service when called upon to help solve problems. 





%” U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 319: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 


ment of Labor. Washington, 1922. 
"U. 8, Department of Labor. Labor Information Bulletin, Washington, D. C., February 1938. 
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CLAYTON ACT 


The Clayton Act (38 U.S. Stat. L. 730), which was passed in 1914 
provided specifically for exemption of labor organizations from pro. 
visions of the antitrust laws, in the following language: 


Sec. 6. * * * Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be cop. 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticu!tura| 
organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and not having capita) 
stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof: no; 
shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws. 

Szc. 20. [Restrictions on issue.] That no restraining order or injunction shaq) 
be granted by any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, jn 
any case between an employer and employees * * * involving, or growing 
out of, a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a property right, of the party 
making the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at 
law * * *, 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or 
from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place 
where any such person or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, or from peacefully. persuading any 
person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or persuading 
others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, or with- 

- holding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, 
and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be 
done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the 
acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held to be violations of any law 
of the United States. 

The constitutionality of the Clayton Act was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court. However, in an opinion handed down in a case 
involving the granting of an injunction in restraint of a secondary 
boycott to compel a manufacturer of printing presses to unionize his 
factory, the Court stated: 

* * * the emphasis placed on the words “lawful ” and “lawfully,” “peaceful” 
and “peacefully,”’ and the references to the dispute and the parties to it, strongly 
rebut a legislative intent to confer a general immunity for conduct violative of 
the antitrust laws, or otherwise unlawful." 


18 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1932 (p. 67). 

18 The Sherman Antitrust Act was passed on July 2, 1890 (26 U.S. Stat. L. 209). It provided, among other 
things, that “any person who shall be injured in his business or property by any other person or corporation 
by reason of anything forbidden or declared to be unlawful by thisact may sue * * * amd shall recover 
threefold the damages by him sustained * * *.’’ Under this provision, a hat manufacturer of Danbury, 
Conn., recovered, in 1908, triple damages for losses due to a boycott of his goods in an interstate shipment 
(Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. 8. 274). After this decision, agitation had begun for a remedy to the effects of the 
law on labor. 

4 Dupler Co. v. Deering (1921) (254 U. 8. 443,473). For discussion, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1932 


(pp. 68-70). 
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A belief on the part of labor that the provisions of the Clayton Act 
had not been construed broadly enough in this and other decisions to 
cover the general situation arising out of labor disputes brought about 
azitation for a Federal anti-injunction law, which was enacted nearly 
9 decades after passage of the Clayton Act. | 


LABOR BOARD OF WORLD WAR I 


On April 8, 1918, a National War Labor Board * of 12 members 
was created by proclamation of the President “to settle by mediation 
and conciliation controversies arising between employers and workers 
in fields of production necessary for the effective conduct of the 
war * * *.” The Board was directed to ‘‘refuse to take cognizance 
of acontroversy between employers and workers * * * where there 
is by agreement or Federal law a means of settlement which has not 
been invoked.” 

As reported by the Board at the end of the 13 months of its activities 
(April 30, 1918, to May 31, 1919), it “developed by the force of cir- 
cumstances into a supreme court of industry.” The Board received 
1,245 complaints, 193 of these jointly submitted by employers and 
employees, the remainder submitted by groups of employees, by em- 
ployers’ associations, or by reference or appeal from other agencies. 
Of these cases, 164 were referred to the Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor and 151 to other agencies, 391 
were dismissed, and in 462, awards and findings were made by the 
Board. 

The work of this World War I National War Labor Board 
was of importance to the cause of organized labor because it brought 
about an increase in the use of collective bargaining. The report 
stated: 


The industrial awards * * * presented a bewildering variety of conditions, 
and, * * * jin many cases, necessitated the installation of elaborate machinery 
for collective bargaining. A notable instance of this is the Bridgeport case, 
where over 60 establishments, employing 60,000 persons, were involved. It is 
of much interest to note that the system of department and works committees 
established under this award has been accepted by both parties as a permanent 
institution. 

Another striking item in the history of the administrative work was the state- 
ment of officials of the Corn Products Refining Co. * * * totheadministrator 
of the Board, that the expense of the award to the company, amounting to a mil- 
lion dollars or more, was more than compensated for by the improved classifica- 
tion of occupations worked out by the Board and its examiners and by the greater 
security of industrial relations secured by the award. 





"See Monthly Labor Review, May 1918 (p. 54), August 1919 (p. 262). 
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ANTI-LABOR INJUNCTIONS AND ANTI-UNION CONTRACTS OUTLAWED 


The Anti-injunction (Norris-LaGuardia) Act of March 23, 1939 
(47 U. S. Stat. L. 70)'® deals with a subject which had “held the 
attention of the courts and the public generally for more than a quar. 
ter of a century.” The law, in brief (1) prohibits issuance by any 
Federal court of an injunction in a case involving or growing out of 
labor dispute, except in accordance with provisions of the act; (2) 
declares public policy of the United States in regard to labor disputes, 
and assures the employee’s right to collective bargaining; (3) outlaws 
anti-union contracts; (4) specifies causes which cannot be made 
grounds for issuance of injunctions; and (5) specifies certain condi- 
tions under which injunctions may be issued and the required proce- 
dure in such cases. 

Anti-tnion contracts—Under the act anti-union contracts are 
declared to be against public policy and not enforceable in any United 
States court, prohibiting specifically any undertaking or promise 
made, “whether written or oral, express or implied” in any contract 
of employment, whereby— 

(a) Either party * * * undertakes or promises not to join, become, or 
remain a member of any labor organization or of any employer organization; or 

(6) Either party * * * undertakes or promises that he will withdraw from 


an employment relation in the event that he joins, becomes, or remains a member 
of any labor organization or of any employer organization. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


Soon after enactment of the anti-injunction law, there followed a 
series of Government measures designed to facilitate the Nation’s 
economic recovery, which gave a great impetus to both organization 
of labor and the-use of collective bargaining. The first of these was 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, passed on June 16, 1933 (48 
U.S. Stat. L. 195).” This act provided for promotion of cooperative 
action among trade groups and between labor and management, and 
for elimination of unfair competitive practices between establish- 
ments, a principal objective being economic recovery from the de- 
pression which had begun more than 3 years before. It prescribed 
that every code of fair competition (a form of code specified by the 
act to be generally adopted by employers in a given industry) must 
contain the following conditions: 

(1) That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from the inter 


ference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the desig 
nation of such representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted activ- 





18 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1932 (p. 66). 
17 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1933 (p. 74). 
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ties for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; 
(2) that no employee and no one seeking employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing; and (3) that 
employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, approved or prescribed by the President. 


The law further stipulated that the President should, so far as 
practicable, afford to employers and employees every opportunity 
“tg establish by mutual agreement” the standards as to maximum 
hours, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment. 
The standards so established, when approved, were to have the same 
effect as an approved code of fair competition. 

The portion of the law containing these provisions was to expire 2 
years after enactment, or on June 16, 1935. (As shown later, the 
code-making provisions of the NIRA were declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, shortly before this period expired.) 

In July 1933, within the first few weeks after passage of the NIRA, 
the President issued a temporary schedule of minimum wages and 
maximum weekly hours, pending the drafting of regular codes for 
particular industries. This was in the form of a contract designated 
“The President’s Reemployment Agreement,” a copy of which was 
sent for signature to any employer volunteering to cooperate in the 
movement. 

On signing the President’s Reemployment Agreement, popularly 
referred to as the “blanket code,” * the employer received posters to 
be displayed in evidence of his membership in the National Recovery 
Administration (the agency established to administer provisions of 
the NIRA). Insignia to be used on goods produced or handled were 
also furnished to members by the NRA. 

During the effectiveness of the NIRA, two labor boards in succession 
were established to aid in administration of its provisions, as shown 
below. 

National Labor Board—On August 5, 1933, a National Labor 
Board,"* consisting of seven members, was created to “consider, adjust, 
and settle differences and controversies” that might arise ‘through 
differing interpretations of the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment.”” The Board was appointed on the advice of the industrial 
and labor advisory committees of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. On February 1, 1934, this board was given, by Executive 
order, authority to supervise, on request, elections among employees 
or any specific group of employees of any employer subject to a code. 
The objective of such elections was the selection of representatives 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 





See Monthly Labor Review, August 1933 (p. 262). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1933 (p. 552) and March 1934 (p. 528). 
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tection in exercise of the rights assured to the employees by provisions 
of the NIRA. The Board functioned for nearly a year, and was they 
replaced by the National Labor Relations Board, established }y 
congressional action. 

National Labor Relations Board.—By joint congressional resolutio, 
approved June 19, 1934 (48 U. S. Stat. L. 1183), the President was 
authorized to establish a board to investigate issues in controversy 
under the labor provisions of the NIRA.” This board, according to 
the enabling resolution, was to be empowered, “when it shall appear 
in the public interest, to order and conduct an election by a secret 
ballot of any of the employees of any employer, to determine by what 
person or persons or organization they desire to be represented 
* * *,” The resolution also declared the right of employees to 
strike or engage in other concerted activities. The President under 
this authority, by Executive Order of June 29, 1934, created the 
National Labor Relations Board, composed of three members, which 
on July 9, 1934, took over the functions of the National Labor Board. 

The National Labor Relations Board, in addition to fuller powers 
than had been given the National Labor Board in regard to employee 
elections, was given power to hold hearings and make findings of fact 
regarding complaints as to discrimination against or discharge of 
employees, or other alleged violations of the labor provisions of the 
NIRA; to prescribe certain rules and regulations, and to recommend 
to the President such rules and regulations concerning labor provisions 
as he was authorized by the NIRA to prescribe; and upon request 
of the parties to a labor dispute, to act as a board of voluntary arbitra- 
tion or to select a person or agency for voluntary arbitration. 

On June 15, 1935, the President by Executive order continued the 
National Labor Relations Board to July 1, 1935; and on June 29, 
again continued it to August 1, 1935.” 

Supreme Court decision concerning NIRA.—On May 27, 1935, 
the provisions of the NIRA relative to making codes of fair competi- 
tion were declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court.” This was less than 3 weeks before the end of the period 
set by the law during which the portion containing those provisions 
was to continue in effect. 

Continuation of certain provisions of NIRA.—-On June 14, 1935 
(2 days before the date set by the National Industrial Recovery Act 
for expiration of its title I, embodying the code-making provisions), 
a joint resolution of Congress (49 U. S. Stat. L. 375), was approved, 
which provided that the date of expiration of title I of the NIKA 

% See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (pp. 316, 367). 


%1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 356). 
%3 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1935 (p. 1466). 
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should be April 1, 1936.% The same resolution repealed the provisions 
of title I, which had given the President power to approve or pre- 
scribe codes of fair competition—except that a clause which had given 
exemption for codes and agreements under the title from provisions 
of the United States antitrust laws was to be continued, only with 
regard to agreements and action thereunder putting into effect re- 
yirements as to minimum wages, maximum hours, and prohibition 
of child labor, and such provisions as prohibited “‘unfair competitive 
practices Which offend against existing law.” 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


On July 5, 1935 (a few weeks after annulment of the code-making 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act), the President 
signed an act (49 U.S. Stat. L. 449) designed to “diminish the causes 


of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate and foreign 


commerce.’ 24 


This law, known as the National Labor Relations Act and also as 
the Wagner Act, provided for a recreated National Labor Relations 
Board to consist of three members appointed by the President. It 
provided that employees should have the right to self-organization, 
the right to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and the right to engage in concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

Unfair labor practices on the part of emoloyers were stated in sec- 


tion 8 of the act to be: 


(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or other support to it: Provided, that subject 
to rules and regulations made and published by the Board * * *, an employer 
shall not be prohibited from permitting employees to confer with him during 
working hours without loss of time or pay. 

(3) By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization: Provided, that nothing in this act, or in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U. 8. C., Supp. VII, title 15, sees. 701-712), as amended from time 
to time, or in any code or agreement approved or prescribed thereunder, or in 
any other statute of the United States, shall preclude an employer from making 
an agreement with a labor organization (not established, maintained, or assisted 
by any action defined in this act as an unfair labor practice) to require as a condi- 
tion of employment membership therein, if such labor organization is the repre- 
sentative of the employees as provided in section 9 (a), in the appropriate collec- 
tive-bargaining unit covered by such agreement when made. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise discriminate against an employee because he 
has filed charges or given testimony under this act. 





* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 354). 
™ See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 369). 
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(5) Torefuse to bargain collectively with the representatives of his employees 
subject to the provisions of section 9 (a). 

Provision was made for proceedings by the National Labor Rely. 
tions Board “‘to prevent any person from engaging in any unfair labo, 
practice * * * affecting commerce.” 

Under the act, the Board may petition the appropriate court of the 
United States for the enforcement of an order, and in so appealing 
shall file a transcript of the entire record in the proceeding. Judgmen; 
by a court shall be final, except that it shall be subject, upon appeal, 
to review by an appropriate appeals court and by the United States 
Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari or certification, as provided in 
the Judicial Code. Persons aggrieved by final orders of the Boar) 
may in like manner appeal to the appropriate court of the United 
States. 

ACT PROHIBITING STRIKEBREAKING 


On June 24, 1936, a law was passed (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1899), whic 
declared it to be unlawful to transport, or to aid or abet in transporting 
strikebreakers in interstate or foreign commerce.”®> Persons character- 
ized as strikebreakers were those intended for use in obstructing or 
interfering in any manner with peaceful picketing during labor con- 
troversies affecting wages, hours, or conditions of labor, or the right of 
organization for the purpose of collective bargaining. The penalty for 
violation was specified as a fine not to exceed $5,000 or imprisonment 
not to exceed 2 years, or both. 

In an amendment of June 29, 1938 (52 U. S. Stat. L. 1242)” the 
strikebreaking activity was specified as “obstructing or interfering by 
force or threats,”’ and the prohibition was extended to include anyone 
who knowingly travels in interstate or foreign commerce for any of the 
purposes enumerated. The amendment states that the provisions 
shall not apply to common carriers. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 


On June 25, 1938, the Fair Labor Standards Act (52 U.S. Stat. L. 
1060), often referred to as the Wage and Hour Law, was approved, to 
become effective October 24, 1938.78 This act principally concerns 
minimum wage, maximum hours of work, and restrictions on child 
labor, but its provisions specifically recognize collective bargaining, 
collective agreements, and the use of tripartite industry committees, 
all of which are of importance in the machinery designed to promoté 


labor-management accord. 





2% Monthly Labor Review, August 1936 (p. 373), and September 1938 (p. 561). 
% See Monthly Labor Review July 1938 (p. 107). 
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WORLD WAR ITI PERIOD 


While no permanent industrial relations legislation was enacted 
during the years 1939-46, labor-management relations assumed out- 
standing importance during the period of World War II, and several 
measures taken by the Federal Government were of great significance. 
Even before hostilities commenced, in 1941, a Government board 
was established for mediation of disputes. A month after the war 
began, a National War Labor Board was established, which replaced 
the mediation board and was given broader powers. To facilitate 
settlement of disputes between railroad workers and management, 
the National Railway Labor Panel was appointed. The War Labor 
Disputes Act was passed, giving the Government emergency powers 
to prevent disastrous wartime stoppages of work. 

These measures, with the exception of the National Railway Labor 
Panel, which is included under the section covering railroad legis- 
lation, are briefly reviewed. 


National Defense Mediation Board 


In March 1941, some 8 months before the United States declared 
war, President Roosevelt, by Executive order, created the National 
Defense Mediation Board, to be composed of representatives of labor, 
employers, and the public.” This Board was authorized to assist the 
parties to disputes in negotiating settlements; to provide means for 
voluntary arbitration; to investigate issues, conduct hearings, and 
make recommendations to the parties, and, if it judged such action 
advisable, to make findings and recommendations public; to request 
expedition of determination by the National Labor Relations Board of 
the appropriate unit for representation of workers, when this was a 
subject of controversy; and to plan with the parties for avoidance of 
future controversies. 

Late in November 1941, a disagreement concerning a decision by 
the Board in the “captive mine” union-shop dispute led to withdrawal 
of part of the labor membership. 


National War Labor Board 


On January 12, 1942, the President, by Executive order, estab- 
lished the National War Labor Board, to take the place of the National 
Defense Mediation Board.” The new Board, composed of 12 mem- 
bers—4 each to represent labor, employers, and the public—was 
given power to determine a dispute in which other procedures for 
adjustment or settlement had been exhausted, and which might 
interrupt work that contributed to the effective prosecution of the 





*% See Monthly Labor Review, May 1941 (p. 1137), and February 1942 (p. 427). 
% See Monthly Labor Review, March 1942 (p. 696), and May 1945 (p. 1035). 
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war. After a dispute had been certified to the Board by the Secretary 
of Labor, mediation, voluntary arbitration, or arbitration unde; 
rules which the Board prescribed, might be used to bring about , 
settlement. 

In October 1942, this board was given authority for carrying oy; 
the wage stabilization program provided by the Economic Stabilizg. 
tion Act of that month (56 U.S. Stat. L. 765). Its powers were agaiy 
enlarged by the War Labor Disputes Act of June 25, 1943. 

In the first 3 years of the Board’s operation, or to the end of 1944 
it received 14,000 dispute cases. Of these, 11,000 had been concluded. 
as of October 27, 1944. The Board was terminated December 3). 
1945, some 4 months after VJ-day. 


War Labor Disputes Act 


On June 25, 1943, the War Labor Disputes (Smith-Connally) Ac; 
(57 U. S. Stat. L. 163) became law, being passed by Congress over 
the President’s veto.” It was to be effective until 6 months after 
termination of hostilities. It gave the President power to take 
possession of and operate (for a limited period) plants, mines, and 
facilities, when he found and proclaimed that a threatened or actual 
interruption to operation of such plant, mine, or facility existed. 
because of a strike or other labor disturbance, which would unduly 
impede or delay the war effort. (These provisions amended and 
broadened the provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, (54 U. S. Stat. L. 885), which had provided for seizure. 
under certain conditions, of plants manufacturing war materials.) 

To “coerce, instigate, induce, conspire with, or encourage any 
person, to. interfere, by lock-out, strike, slow-down, or other inter- 
ruption, with the operation of such plant, mine, or facility” taken 
over by the President, or to aid any such action interfering with 
operation of such an establishment or facility, was by the law con- 
stituted an offense punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 

The powers and duties of the National War Labor Board in regard 
to settlement of disputes were enlarged by the War Labor Disputes 
Act. The Board was given power not only to decide the dispute, 
but also to “provide by order the wages and hours and all other terms 
and conditions (customarily included in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments) governing the relations between the parties.’”” Such decision 
was to conform to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 as amended, the National Labor Relations Act, the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 as amended, and the [Stabilization] Act of 
October 2, 1942, as amended, and to all other applicable provisions 


% See Monthly Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 305). 
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of law. Powers granted to the Board did not include any matter 
within the purview of the Railway Labor Act as amended. 

Special provision was made in the War Labor Disputes Act with 
regard to notification to the Board, by employees of a war contractor, 
of disputes involving such contractor and employees which threatened 
to interrupt production. 

Another provision banned political contributions by labor organiza- 
tions in connection with election of a President, Vice-President, or 
member of Congress. 

On December 31, 1946, the President announced the termination 
of hostilities in World War II as of 12 noon of that date.” It had 
been stipulated in the War Labor Disputes Act that the plant-seizure 
authority should end with the cessation of hostilities, but that the 
authority to operate any industry being held at the date of cessation 
would terminate 6 months later. 


POOOOOOD 
Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Supreme Court decision in United Mine Workers case.*—In upholding 
the contempt citation against the United Mine Workers and its 
president, the Supreme Court ruled * (1) that the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia and Clayton Acts, which bar Federal courts from 
issuing injunctions in labor disputes except under specified conditions, 
are not applicable in a case involving a dispute between the Federal 
Government and its own employees; (2) that the workers in the 
Government-seized mines were employees of the United States; (3) 
that in any event the Federal district court had the authority to issue 
a restraining order to preserve existing conditions while it was con- 
‘sidering its authority to enjoin the union and its leaders, and dis- 
obedience of the restraining order is punishable as criminal contempt; 
and (4) that the fine imposed on the union by the district court was 


excessive. * 


* See Monthly Labor Review, February 1947, Chronology of Labor Events (p. 356). 

1 Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article 
represent a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of general interest. No attempt has been 
made to reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate 
| the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local 

statutory provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

? See Monthly Labor Review, February 1947 (p. 271), for a summary of the district court rulings from which 
the appeal to the Supreme Court was taken. 

* United States v. United Mine Workers (U. 8S. Sup. Ct. Mar. 6, 1947). 

‘The Supreme Court also ruled on a number of technical issues concerning the lower court’s procedure 
_ in the contempt trial. The views of the majority as well as the dissenting opinions on these questions are 
_ omitted from this summary. 


740150 —47——_7 
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The court was divided, 5 to 4, on the question of the effect of t}, 
Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia Acts. The majority, in holding tha 
these statutes did not preclude the issuance of an injunction in ¢hjs 
case, relied, first of all, on a rule of statutory interpretation which 
states that when, as in these statutes, the effect of the law is to curtg( 
pre-existing rights, it will not be applied to the sovereign withoy 
express words to that effect. Iu addition, the majority of the Cou 
relied on the fact that the language of the Norris-LaGuardia A¢ 
relates to an economic role ordinarily filled by a private individyg| 
or corporation, and not by a sovereign government, and also on thp 
fact that the legislative history of that act appeared to indicate tha; 
Congress did not intend that it should apply in a case in which the 
Federal Government seeks to enjoin its own employees.® 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, on the other hand, argued that the Norris. 
LaGuardia Act limited the jurisdiction of the courts regardless of the 
nature of the parties. He also contended that the legislative history 
of the act indicated that Congress did not consider a situation such as 
that which existed in this case, and that if it was the intention of 
Congress to exempt the Government from the operation of the statute. 
such exemption was limited to a case in which there should be a dispute 
involving employees of a regular Federal agency. Together with 
Mr. Justice Rutledge, he argued, furthermore, that in the Smith- 
Connally Act ® Congress had considered and rejected a proposal to 
give the Government power to obtain injunctions.’ 

In holding that the miners were employees of the United States, the 
majority of the Court stated that in enacting the Smith-Connally 
Act, “Congress intended that by virtue of Government seizure, a mine 
should become, for purposes of production and operation, a Govern- 
ment facility in as complete a sense as if the Government held full 
title and ownership.” In addition the Court pointed out that the 
Krug-Lewis agreement covered matters which are normally treated 
in collective bargaining between employer and employee. 

On the question of the union’s obligation to obey the restraining 
order, even though, on review by the Supreme Court, it may hav 
been determined that the court had no authority to grant injunctive 
relief, the majority ruled that when, as in this case, there was reason- 
able doubt as to whether the court had jurisdiction, the defendan 
could not legally disregard the court’s efforts to maintain the status 
quo while the issue was being determined, and that by disregarding 





§ It is to be noted that the Court was careful to point out that its ruling on this question is restricted tv 4 
case in which the Federal Government is engaged in a dispute with its own employees, and does not exten: 
to a case in which the United States is attempting to intervene by injunction in a purely private lado! 
dispute. 

* It was this statute under which the Government seized the coal mines. 

? Mr. Justice Frankfurter, however, concurred with the majority on the point that the defendants we! 
guilty of criminal contempt for having violated the restraining order. 
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them he committed criminal contempt. Mr. Justice Rutledge, how- 
ever, argued in his dissenting opinion that a defendant in disobeying a 
restraining order under the belief that the court had no jurisdiction 
should be found in contempt only if, upon appeal, it is determined 
that the court had jurisdiction. 

Although the majority ruled that the union was guilty of criminal 
contempt, it held that the $3,500,000 fine was excessive. The Court 
ordered the union to pay a fine of $700,000 for its past contempt, 
and made the remaining $2,800,000 conditional on its obeying the 
injunction. 


National Labor Relations Act 


Recognition of and bargaining with independent foremen’s unions.— 
The United States Supreme Court ruled ® that ‘‘foremen are entitled 
as a class to the rights of self-organization, collective bargaining, and 
other concerted activities as assured to employees generally by the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 

In a case which arose from a refusal by a company to bargain with 
an independent union of its foremen,’ the Court ruled that foremen 
are “employees” within the meaning of the National Labor Relations 
Act. It rejected the company’s contention that foremen fall within 
the definition of “employer”? which includes ‘‘any person acting in 
the interest of an employer directly or indirectly * * *,” ruling 
that this definition was not meant to deny organizational privileges 
to supervisory employees, but rather to render employers responsible 
for unfair labor practices performed in their interest. 

With respect to the argument advanced by the company that if 
foremen are permitted to organize they will sometimes be governed 
by their own interests rather than those of the employer, the Court 
stated: “There is nothing new in this argument. It is rooted in the 
misconception that because the employer has the right to whole- 
hearted loyalty in the performance of the contract of employment, the 
employee does not have the right to protect his independent and 
adverse interest in the terms of the contract itself and the conditions 
of work.’”’ The Court further ruled that the appropriate bargaining 
unit of foremen may include foremen with different degrees of re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

In a dissenting opinion, four of the justices argued that the majority 
opinion created a basic change in industrial philosophy, as a result of 
which ‘‘the basic opposing forces in industry are not management and 
labor but the operating group on the one*hand and the stockholder 
and bondholder group on the other.’’ They also felt that the legislative 


* Packard Motor Car Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (U.S. Sup. Ct., Mar. 10, 1947). 
* It should be noted that this case did not involve the question of the membership of supervisory employees 


in a union of production workers. 
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history of the National Labor Relations Act failed to-disclose any Con. 
gressional intent to place the administrative machinery and sanction, 
of the act behind the right of foremen to organize and bargaj; 
collectively. 

Discharge for striking against NLRB certification.—In a recep, 
decision the National Labor Relations Board held” that a strike t, 
compel recognition of a striking union, when another union had 
already been certified as the exclusive bargaining agent, is not pro. 
tected by the National Labor Relations Act, and the discharge of 
employees for participating in the strike does not violate the act. |) 
a prior decision upon the same facts, the Board held that this principle 
was not applicable in that case for the reason that the employer, by 
agreeing to reinstate the employees, had “condoned” their conduct. 
In the present case, the Board reversed its prior determination on this 
point, concluding that in this instance there was no effective cop. 
donation, because after the striking union’s agreement to discontinue 
the strike, it had resumed striking for the purpose of compelling the 
employer to violate his obligation under the Board’s certification, 

Discharge for violation of no-strike clause.—In another decision on an 
issue similar to the above the Board held" that employees who strike 
in violation of a no-strike clause in a collective bargaining agreement, 
there being no indication that the strike was caused by an unfair labor 
practice, are not protected by the act. Upon such facts, the Board 
ruled that the employer’s penalizing of the strikers by discharging 
some and laying off others did not violate the act. 

Effect of union’s refusal to bargain.—In a recent decision” the 
National Labor Relations Board enunciated the principle that unions 
must bargain in good faith if a finding of refusal to bargain on the part 
of the employer is to be made. In this case, involving a strike of 
newspaper workers, the Board, upon an examination of the history of 
negotiations, determined that the union “preferred to continue to use 
its strike weapon until such time as the respondents capitulated to the 
union’s original demands.”” The Board ruled that, although the act 
does not impose an affirmative duty to bargain upon labor unions, “a 
union’s refusal to bargain in good faith may remove the possibility of 
negotiation and thus preclude the existence of a situation in which the 
employer’s own good faith can be tested. If it cannot be tested, its 
absence can hardly be found.” 

Two-year contract as a bar to determination of representatives.— A ?- 
year contract which has been in effect for more than 1 year may bar 
new determination of representatives even though the customary 
term of collective-bargaining agreements in the industry is only | year. 


10 In re Thompson Products Inc. (72 NLRB No. 150, Feb. 21, 1947). 
11 In re Joseph Dyson & Sons, Inc. (72 NLRB No. 82, Feb. 7, 1947). 
13 In re Times Publishing Co. (72 NLRB No. 128, Feb. 17, 1947). 
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In so holding, the Board, in a recent case," took occasion to review the 

roblem of existing contracts as a bar to new elections. Originally the 
Board had held that a 2-year contract could not bar an election after 
it had run for a year unless such contracts were customary in the 


S industry. Subsequently the Board held that a 2-year contract was 


presumed to be reasonable and placed the burden upon the petitioning 
ynion to show that such agreements were not customary. In the 
present decision the Board adopted a new position by virtue of which 
9-year contracts will preclude new elections until shortly before their 
termination dates, even when, as was true in this case, such contracts 
are not customary in the industry. 

The Board explained this trend by the fact that, in the early ex- 
perimental period of the act, it was necessary to emphasize the right 
of workers to select and change their representatives. At the present 
time, however, greater emphasis must be placed upon the stability of 
industrial relations. The Board concluded that refusing to interfere 
with a 2-year agreement would be in accord with this shift in emphasis 
without unduly restricting employees in their choice of representatives. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Railroad trainees not covered.—In two companion cases,'* the United 
States Supreme Court has ruled that persons engaged in a course of 
practical training on the premises of railroads in order to qualify for 
various railroad positions, are not “employees” of the railroads within 
the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act.* The Court reasoned 
that section 14 of the act which empowers the Administrator to grant 
special certificates permitting the employment of learners at less than - 
the statutory minimum wage relates only to learners who are in ‘‘em- 
ployment.”” As to whether the trainees in question fell within the 
act’s broad definition of ‘“‘employ’’—‘“‘suffer or permit to work’’—the 
Court stated that this language “was obviously not intended to stamp 
all persons as employees who, without any express or implied compen- 
sation agreement, might work for their own advantage on the premises 
of another.’”’ The Court, in pointing out that there was no evidence 
in this case to indicate that the trainee device was used as a technique 
to evade the statute, stated that it was not ruling upon the law in a 
case in which such evasion should be attempted. 

In a concurring opinion Mr. Justice Jackson preferred to rest the 
result not on an interpretation of the statute, but upon the fact that, 
according to the evidence, custom in the industry and the contract 


“In re Reed Roller Bit Co. (72 NLRB No. —, Feb. —, 1947). 
“ Walling v. Portland Terminal Co. and Walling v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. Ry. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., 


Feb. 17, 1947). 
“ See Monthly Labor Review, July 1946 (p. 101) for a summary of the lower court deeisions that were 


affirmed in this case. 
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between the parties militated against considering the trainees 4g 
“employees.” 

Other questions of coverage.—Several recent cases arising in varioy; 
Federal district courts have involved the issue as to whether th» 
employees in question were covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in a variety of circumstances. 

A district court in Tennessee decided * that the act covers intrastate 
employees engaged in rendering bookkeeping, clerical, and secretaria| 
services to the employers’ customers located within the same State 
who were engaged in commerce or the production of goods for com- 
merce. The court relied on the principle that “application. of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act depends not upon the nature of the em- 
ployer’s business but upon the character of the employee’s activities.” 
The same court reached a like result with regard to employees of » 
vehicle-rental company engaged intrastate in furnishing and repairing 
vehicles used in commerce by customers of the employer.” 

Employees of a company engaged in the production and distribution 
of cemetery monuments are engaged in commerce and the production 
of goods for commerce within the meaning of the act, if the company 
sells a substantial portion of its production out of the State, according 
to a recent decision of a district court in South Dakota.’* This deci- 
sion covered not only the production employees, but also workers 
engaged in loading and unloading raw materials and finished monu- 
ments, as well as those doing secretarial or clerical work pertaining 
to interstate activities. 

Applicability of various exemptions.—Four recent decisions in the 
lower Federal courts considered the applicability of various of the 
exemptions provided in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In one New York case ® the issue concerned the Administrator's 
regulation which requires, among other things, that an employee be 
compensated at a rate of not less than $200 a month in order to come 
within the scope of the exemption, provided in section 13 (a) (1) of 
the act, of a person “employed in a bona fide * * * administra- 
tive * * * capacity.” The question was whether employees 
who were compensated on an hourly basis, who received but were not 
guaranteed $200 a month, and who otherwise qualified as administra- 
tive employees, fell within the requirements of the Administrator’s 
regulation. The court held that they did not, on the ground that pay- 
ment on an hourly basis was not an adequate compliance with the 





6 Walling v. Mathews Bros. (U. 8. D.C. M. D. Tenn., Dec. 27, 1946). 


” Walling v. Mathews Co. (U.S. D.C. M. D. Tenn., Dec. 27, 1946). See also Skidmore v. Casole (C.C.A. 


2, Mar. 6, 1947), in which a similar result was reached. 
8 Walling v. Burke (U. 8. D. C. D. 8. D., Jan. 29, 1947). 
1% Chepard v. May (U. 8. D. OC. 8. D, N. Y. Jan. 27, 1947). 
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Administrator’s regulation when there was no guaranty of the $200 
minimum monthly salary. 

Section 13 (a) (1) of the act also exempts persons employed in a 
“bona fide * * * professional capacity,” and this exemption was 
held in a recent Minnesota case to be applicable to head nurses in 
charge of first-aid stations in an ordnance plant, who gave instructions 
to nurses working under them.” The court found that the work of 
the nurses was ‘“‘predominately intellectual, and varied in character, 
requiring the constant exercise of discretion and judgment.” In line 
with the decision noted above, however, this court ruled that the nurses 
were not exempt from the act during any month in which they were not 
assured & minimum salary of $200. 

Two Federal district courts reached a like result on the applicability 
of the exemption provided in section 13 (a) (4) for employees of air 
carriers which, it was claimed, applied to workers employed by an 
airline company on an airplane modification project operated for the 
Government during the war.”" In both cases the court held that the 
exemption was not applicable in view of the fact that the modification 
center was an industrial enterprise separate from the airlines’ trans- 
portation business. The courts ruled that the air carrier exemption 
applies only to employees of carriers who are engaged in air trans- 
portation activities. 


Selective Training and Service Act 


Effect of closed-shop contract on discharge of veteran.—In the first 
case in which this issue has been squarely before a Federal district 
court, it was held * that a reinstated veteran who refuses to join a 
union which has a closed-shop contract with the employer may be 
lawfully discharged within his first year back on the job. The veteran, 
prior to his induction, had been permitted to work with a permit card, 
- having been advised of the closed-shop contract and of the fact that 
he would have to join the union within a specified time. While still 
in the permit status he was inducted, and upon his discharge he was 
reinstated in that status. Subsequently, when he was requested to 
join the union, he refused. The union thereupon demanded that the 
employer discharge him, and this was done. In holding that the 
employer had not violated the Selective Training and Service Act, 
the court stated that the employer’s contractual relationships with 
the union “are superior to ary rights which the petitioner may have to 
reemployment or compensation.” In addition, the court relied on the 





® Hofer v. Federal Cartridge Corp. (U. 8. D. C. D. Minn. Jan 24, 1947). 

*! Jackson v. Northwest Airlines Inc. (U. 8. D. C. D. Minn. Jan. 18, 1947) and Roland v. United Airlines 
Inc. (U.8. D. C. N. D. Ill. Feb. 14, 1947). 

= Kemp v. Chatillon & Sons (U. 8. D. C. D. N. J. Feb. 7, 1947). 


- 
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fact that the veteran had reason to know that his continued employ. 
ment was contingent on his becoming a member of the union. 

Seasonal employment.—A recent decision * held that a veteran wh, 
prior to his induction had been employed in a seasonal job is nonethe. 
less entitled to reinstatement if it can be shown that both the employe, 
and the veteran considered him an employee at the time of his indy. 
tion. The fact that the parties to the employment contract considered 
the veteran an employee was held to outweigh the fact that the yor. 
eran had been inducted during the time of the year when he was em. 
ployed elsewhere. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Effect of Norris-LaGuardia Act upon union’s responsibility for unlay. 
ful conspiracy.—The United States Supreme Court ruled * that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act limits the extent to which a union and its 
locals may be liable in a criminal prosecution for the unlawful acts 
of its officers in a labor dispute. 

The unions had entered into agreements with employers and trade 
associations in the San Francisco Bay area of California which cop. 
tained a clause providing for refusal to handle or deal with millwork 
and patterned lumber from establishments that did not “‘conform to 
the rates of wages and working conditions” of the agreement. This 
contract was found by the lower court to have been designed to keep 
out products not produced in that area, and therefore to constitute 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman Act. 

The Supreme Court, relying on its previous decision in Allen Brad- 
ley Co. v. Local Union No. 3, ** held that the Sherman Act is applicable 
to a conspiracy between a labor union and a business group. Hov- 
ever, it reversed the lower court’s judgments of conviction against the 
union, its locals, and the employer, and ordered a new trial to deter- 
mine the responsibility of the defendants in the light of restrictions 
contained in section 6 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. That section 
provides, in part, that “no association or organization participating 
or interested in a labor dispute shall be held responsible or liable in 
anycourt * * * for the unlawful acts of individual officers, men- 
bers, or agents except upon clear proof of actual participation in, or 
actual authorization of such acts, or of ratification of such acts after 
actual knowledge thereof.” 

The majority of the Court ruled that section 6 restricts the respon- 
sibility or liability in labor disputes of employer or employee associa- 
tions or their members, even when the officers are acting within the 





® United States ex rel. Unruh v. North American Creameries (U. 8. D. C. D. N. D., Feb. 10, 1947). 
™ United Brotherhood of Carpenters v. United States (U. 8. Sup. Ct. March 10, 1947). 
% 325 U. 8. 797. 
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scope of their general authority, to those associations or their members 
who actually participate in the unlawful acts, unless there is clear 
proof that the specific unlawful act or acts of that general type (1) 
had been expressly authorized, or (2) followed from a granted authority 
by the association or nonparticipating member sought to be charged, 
or (3) were subsequently ratified after actual knowledge of their 
occurrence. The Court held that the lower tribunal, by not making 
these distinctions, had been in error. At the same time the Court 
pointed out that this holding does not permit a union to escape respon- 
sibility by issuing standing orders which disavow authority on the 
part of officers or members to make any agreements in violation of the 
Sherman Act. Said the Court: ‘“‘An illustrative but nonrestrictive 
example might be where there was knowing participation by the union 
in the operation of the illegal agreement after its execution. And the 
custom or traditional practice of a particular union can also be a source 
of actual authorization of an officer to act for and bind the union.” 
In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Frankfurter viewed section 6 


as having been enacted in order to eliminate the possibility of a 


union’s being held liable for the unauthorized acts of members who were 


f not acting with the authority of agents. He felt that it was not 
' intended by insertion of that section to remove the union’s liability for 
_ violations of the Sherman Act committed by duly authorized agents 
' who were acting within the general scope of their authority, even 


though they had not been specifically authorized to commit tbe uvlaw- 
ful acts. 
State Decisions 


Washington: Picketing by minority union—The Washington Su- 
preme Court recently held * that picketing in a jurisdictional dispute 
between rival unions does not involve a “labor dispute’ within the 
meaning of the State anti-injunction law, if no members of the picket- 


_ ing union are employed at the picketed company and the other union 
_ has been certified as the exclusive bargaining agent of the employees. 


In upholding an injunction against the pickets, the court stated: ‘“‘a 


' jurisdictional dispute between rival unions can become a ‘labor dispute’ 


provided the union members involved are employees of the same 


_ company, and provided further that no exclusive bargaining agency 
' has been set up or provided for. Here, there was no labor dispute.” 


In addition, the court rejected the contention of the picketing union 
that, aside from the statute, the picketing was protected by the free 


speech amendment under the doctrine of Thornhill v. Alabama.” 


Relying on the reasoning of the Supreme Court in Carpenters and 





* Swenson v. Seattle Central Labor Council (Wash. Sup. Ct. Feb. 19, 1947). 
* 310 U. 8. 88. 
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Joiners Union v. Ritters Cafe,* the Washington court held that i, . 
picketing in this case went beyond mere persuasion and involved 
unlawful coercion, and was, therefore, not entitled to constitutions) - 
immunity. . 
New York and Illinois: Secondary boycotts.—A recent decision by g . 
lower New York court ” held that the picketing of dentists by a union . 
of dental laboratory employees in order to induce the dentists to ceagp = 
dealing with the dental laboratory was an unlawful secondary boycott. 9 
An Illinois court recently considered a case ® in which a union of 7 
teamsters refused to deliver gasoline products to proprietors of gasoline 7 
stations who had been requested to become members of the union byt 7 
refused. The court held that such coercion against independent 
businessmen who employ no workers constituted an illegal secondary 
boycott. , 
wororoos tl 
Irish Industrial Relations Act, 1946' 
UNDER THE PRoOvisIONS of the Irish Industrial Relations Act, which P 
became effective in September 1946, a new Labor Court was estab- a 
lished. Under the law, the Court administers several types of regula- a 
tion, already in effect, including the registration and enforcement of 7 
collective-bargaining agreements, and the determination of minimum (3 
wages and conditions of employment by the wage-board method. - 
It also assists in the settlement of industrial and jurisdictional dis FB _ 
putes. Provision is made for the continuation and modification of F > 
wartime wage control. - 
All manual and clerical workers, except those employed by central a 
and local governments, are covered by the act. Also excepted are me 
agricultural workers, whose wages and conditions of employment are 
covered by other legislation. Agricultural workers, however, are ok 
covered by the conciliation and investigation provisions. th 
The Industrial Relations Act is a consolidation and expansion 0! it 
seven earlier enactments in this field, the oldest of which dates back re 
to 1896. Five of these were originally British acts and were continued he 
under the Irish Free State. on 
The Labor Court by 
ex 
The administrative authority established under the act is the no 
Labor Court, appointed by the Minister of Industry and Commerce or 
# 315 U. 8. 722. by 
% Brennan v. Eisen (N. Y. Sup. Ct. N. ¥. County, Jane 30, 1947). cu 
% Dinoffria v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters (Til. App. Ct., Mar. 5, 1947). “tin 
! Eire, Law No. 26 of 1946; U. S. Legation Report, Dublin, October 16, 1946; Round Table (Londo:’, : 
Shc 






September 1946; International Labor Office Studies and Reports D22, The Minimum Wage, Geneva, !%% 
(pp. 144-150). : 
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and composed of one public, two labor, and two employer representa- 


tives. The public representative acts as chairman and serves for a 
term determined by the Minister; the other members may serve for a 
maximum of 5 years. The public member has a determining vote if 
a deadlock occurs. If necessary, the Court may sit in divisions, 
under the chairman and a deputy chairman. It may appoint con- 
ciliation officers. It is given power to compel attendance of witnesses 
and the submission of evidence, and to take sworn testimony; but it 
may not disclose confidential information. The Court is also required 
to report to the Minister on any question concerning employment 
conditions referred to it. ; 


Registration of Collective-Bargaining Agreements 


The Court replaces the Ministry of Commerce and Industry as 
the agency for registration of collective-bargaining agreements, but 
it is, as noted, appointed by the Minister. An agreement may be 
registered on application of either party, with the consent of the other 
party and the approval of the Court, provided that (1) the essential 
terms of the agreement are made public and other parties having an 
interest are allowed to present objections to the Court, (2) the agree- 
ment does not unduly restrict the employment of any class of workers 
nor protect inefficient or costly machinery or methods of work, and 
(3) a strike or lock-out does not take place until the dispute has been 
submitted for settlement by negotiation in a manner specified in the 
agreement. The Court must also satisfy itself that the parties to it 
are substantially representative of the industry or trade. The 
reason for these safeguards is that, once an agreement has been 
registered, it becomes the common rule, enforceable throughout the 
industry or trade.” 

In case of violation by an employer the Court may direct com- 
pliance, including payment of wages owed. If a trade-union violates 
the agreement by calling or assisting a strike, the Court may order 
it to refrain from using its funds for such purpose and may cancel the 
registration of the agreement. Workers not immediately involved, 
however, may draw strike benefits if they are unable, or decline, to 
work while the strike continues. Violation of an order of the Court 
by an employer or by a trade-union is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding £100 and, in case the violation continues, of a further fine 
not to exceed £10 a day. The agreement may be varied, terminated, 
or canceled with the consent of both parties; it may be canceled 
by the Court on the ground that a substantial change in the cir- 
cumstances of the trade or business has occurred. 


? Most of these provisions are taken over from the Conditions of Employment Act, 1936, sec. 50, and The 
Shops (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1938, Part V 
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Regulation of Wages and Employment Conditions 


This section of the new act replaces the Trade Boards Acts of 1999 
and 1918 for the improvement of substandard wages, hours, an4 
working conditions. The new regulating bodies—Joint Labor Cop. 
mittees—consist of independent, labor, and employer members, ag 
did the Trade Boards. As under the British Wages Council Ag 
1945,3 which replaced the British Trade Boards, the Irish Con. 
mittees are empowered to regulate conditions of employment, {jx 
minimum rates of pay, and fix minimum weekly wages. In other 
words, they may order a guaranteed workweek whereas formerly they 
were empowered to fix only hourly rates of pay. , 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry performs certain |abor- 
department functions, including factory inspection. It continues to 
inspect for violations of the orders of the Court regulating wages and 
conditions of employment and to bring prosecutions in the regular 


courts. 
Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


The act provides for the voluntary registration of joint industrial 
councils (defined as substantially representative organizations of 
trade-unions and employers of a particular type, class, or group of 
workers), on condition that the council require its members to submit 
trade disputes to it prior to engaging in a strike or lock-out. When 
a work stoppage threatens, the Labor Court may appoint conciliators; 
or it may investigate the dispute, issue and publicize its own recom- 
mendations for the settlement, and, with the consent of the parties, 
arbitrate the controversy. These functions were formerly exercised 
under the Conciliation Act of 1896, and the Industrial Court Act 
of 1919. 

The act makes it clear that wherever possible disputes should be 
settled by the parties through joint industrial councils or through 
machinery provided in collective-bargaining agreements. In case of 
a work stoppage not supported by a trade-union, the Court may, on 
investigation, make a temporary award on conditions of employment; 
employer violations of this award are punishable hy fine.‘ 


Transitory Provisions 


By the terms of the new law, a trade-union (or other body of 
workers) may request the Court to continue the wartime wages 
(standard rate) and bonus orders. If the Court agrees, an upward 


* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1945, (p. 120), or reprint pamphlet Serial No. R. 1761. 
‘ It is possible that this provision may be intended to apply to unorganized industries or industries with 


substandard working conditions. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 
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Housing and Fuel Expenditures of City Families’ 


HOUSING AND FUEL expenditures of home owners were generally less 
than those of families in similar income classes renting their. homes. 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys.?, Even when pay- 
ments on mortgages were included in the current expenditures of 
owners, it was still slightly less expensive to own a home than to rent 
one. ‘Tenants in large cities had greater housing and fuel expenditures 
than those in small cities in both 1941 and 1944. A similar situation 
existed for owners in 1941, but not in 1944. In addition, families with 
incomes above $1,500 averaged a smaller proportion of their income for 
housing in 1944 than in 1941. Many of these families had larger 
incomes in 1944 than previously and had not increased their housing 
outlays in proportion to the increases in incomes. Those with in- 
comes below $1,500, on the contrary, spent larger proportions of their 
incomes for housing, and were faced with serious problems caused by 
high rents or higher costs of ownership during the war period. 

The question arises whether, despite inflated real estate values, it is 
still less expensive to buy a home than to rent one. A suggestive, but 
not a definite, answer to this question is provided by 1944 data on 
expenditures of iome purchasers. Considering only those owners who 
purchased during 1940 to 1943 and who were making mortgage pay- 
ments in 1944, the annual housing and fuel outlays (excluding expend- 
itures for lodging away from home) in 1944 by owners and by renters 


were as follows: 
Owners’ expenditures 





Excludi Including 
Annual money income after taxes: cone (onan Paes 
re Oe pee eee $245 $425 $384 
RITES A 5 Ii TE PS Oe PE 317 537 454 
op AP PCE oe 349 556 491 
cn « atinindsi er wasniissmuninetedaninile 498 755 539 
Se eee 521 787 578 





1 Prepared by Dorothy I. South in the Cost of Living Division of the Bureau’s Prices and Cost of Living 
Branch. 

2 Source of data.—1944 data from Survey of Prices Paid by Consumers, conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 102 urban communities covering 1,700 families. See BLS, Bulletin No. 838, Wartime Food 
Purchases, for a brief statement on the sampling procedure utilized. 1941 data from Survey of Spending 
and Saving in Wartime. See BLS Bulletin No. 822, Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. 
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The 1944 expenditures of owners, exclusive of payments on mort- 
gage principal, were below those of renters at all income levels, but 
inclusion of mortgage principal payments brought owner’s total out- 
lays above the expenditures of renters. Many of these owners, it 
should be remembered, made “forced’’ purchases during the war 
period in order to obtain adequate housing, and it is likely that such 
owners look at a relatively high portion of these payments as actual 
current costs rather than increases in equity. Furthermore, owners, 
who have invested a certain amount in down payments on the 
“forced”? purchase of their houses, look at these down payments, in 
the current market, as a current expense amortized over the period 
of residence. 

One factor favorable to the new owner, in spite of current high 
realty values, is the long-term plan on which mortgages are being 
written, thus decreasing his annual outlay. Another favorable factor 
is the expectation that, although rents have remained under price 
control longer than other goods and services, sooner or later fairly 
substantial rent increases will occur. However, if a recession takes 
place, rents will be free to drop, while the fixed charges to the owner 
must be met, or he must sell his home. 


1944. Expenditures 


Families who rented their homes in 1944 had greater average 
expenditures for housing and fuel than did home owners with similar 
incomes. This held true in both large and small cities.* 

Owners tended to have higher incomes than renters (20 percent of 
owners and 9 percent of renters in this survey had incomes over 





3 Definitions of the terms used in this article are as follows: 

Housing erpenditures.—Rent, fuel, refrigeration, light, and repair outlays by renters; interest on mortgage, 
taxes, insurance, special assessments, refinancing charges, fuel, repairs and replacements, light, and refriger- 
ation outlays by owners. Costs of lodging away from home are also included for both tenants and owners; 
these figures are very small, on the average, except at the highest income levels. 

Family.—A group of persons, usually related, who lived together during a designated period, contributing 
to the family income and/or receiving part of their support from this total income. An individual who 
lived independently, apart from relatives, was considered a 1-person economic family. Inmates of institu- 
tions as well as residents of military camps and posts were excluded. 

Renters.—Housekeeping families only, exclusive of roomers and light housekeeping families. 

Income.—The sum of all types of revenue received by family members during the designated period— 
wage and salary earnings (exclusive of occupational expenses), entrepreneurial net income or withdrawals, 
and nonearned returns from all sources other than inheritances and large gifts. Because of the large increase 
in Federal personal income tax rates between 1941 and 1944, personal taxes are deducted from the 1944 
income data. 

Large cities —Urban communities with a population of 50,000 or over. 

Small cities. Urban communities with a population of less than 50,000, within and outside of metropolitan 
districts. 

Mortgage payments—When home owners with amortized loan plans were unable to allocate payments 
among principal, interest, insurance and/or taxes, all available information was recorded and estimates of 
the break-down were made by members of the Bureau staff. More estimates were made in 1944 than in 
1%1. A comparison of total payments including mortgage principal may be somewhat more meaningful 
than comparison of the components because of the necessarily arbitrary nature of these allocations. 
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$5,000 in 1944), and housing expenditures generally vary with jp. 
comes. It would, therefore, be entirely possible for the average 
housing expenditure of all owners to be greater than the average 
housing expenditure of all renters, although renters consistently spend 
larger portions of their incomes for housing. The data in this report 
are broken down by size of income in order to avoid the possibly mis. 
leading conclusions of general dollar averages. (See table 1 fo, 
break-down of expenditures by type of tenure, size of city, and 
income. ) 
, . ae me 
ee 
1944 





Annual money income 5 








's4, ovolss, 000 


to | and 


Tenure group * and item Un- | $500 |$1, 000/$1, 500|$2, 000/$2, 500|$3, 000 
. to to to 
i 000) over 


der | to to | to 
$500 91, GOOG2, CO01S3, 600;2, GOB 168, CO5;84, C00 








Large and small cities 





Home owners 


Percent of families in income class......-.---- 4.1] 7.7] 50] 7.0] 108] 13.5] 208/113) 195 
Expenditures for— 
— including payments on mortgage 
ES eee _...]| $124 | $169 | $185 | $226 | $241 | $323 | $338 | $413 | S57 
hie GRD aT RE EN ee sees 2 95; 103; 139] 120] 131] 143); 151 
Total housing and fuel: 
— payments on mortgage prin- 








SPE AET PH LE EE eo RTO 219 | 272| 324) 346) 372) 466] 489 
Excluding payments on mortgage 
Bs 50d chun ceddithnnndtececeee 199 | 216; 282{; 255 | 267/| 333) 384 
Renters 
Percent of families in income class. ..........- 2.5} 63] 65] 143] 15.9/] 13.8] 226] 9.1 
Expenditures for— 
Nt 05 Ee nck csbcecumsunebosmestnud $225 | $215 | $282 | $295 | $353 | $408 | $431 | $476 S607 
| RE SAIS 60 83 76 95 106 88 116 121; 121 
Total housing and fuel_.__._._...._.._..-- 285 | 298] 358| 390] 459] 496| 547] 597 72 
Large cities 
Home owners 
Percent of families in income class............| 43] 60] 431] 80] 11.0] 15.3 | 19.7] 11.0) 
=~ ~y- Pe 
ousing; inclu payments on mortgage 
SD Gurssaetatcarecaemtaatnnenanated $142 | $204 | $233 | $193 | $238 | $333 | $321 | $398 
|) A Sa Sa OF 122} 115} 163 95} 129] 145] 140] 156 


Total housing and fuel: 
or is payments on mortgage prin- 


ec 
Excluding payments on mortgage 
n 


SIE encennti~-cntseecntpicvditpes 232 | 267 | 352}; 190} 266) 329/ 360; 401 
Renters 
Percent of families in income class. ........... 24) 64] 7.1) 15.1) 15.6] 13.7] 21.5) 8.5 | 
Expenditures for— 
a IE eh ME EES ER $273 | $224 | $295 | $310 | $376 | $416 | $456 | $517 
i AIA SETI OT oe 61 79 74 96 102 93 110 108 
Total housing and fuel_..................- 334 | 303] 369| 406/ 478; 509] 566] 625, 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
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].—Average annual expenditure for housing and fuel | 0 ‘amilies,? oO 
ae tenure,’ city size,‘ and income class,5 1944 and PE Sag 2 amsncer by ope of 








1944— Continued 
Annual money income § 
Tenure group? and item Un- | $500 /$1, 000, 500 $2, 000 '$2, 500/83, 000, 000,85, 00 
der | to | to | to | to | to | to | and 


$500 |$1, 7 000 $1, 50 $2, 00 $2, 500 $3, 000 4,00 $8, 000 over 





Small cities 





Home owners 


Percent of families in income class--.........- 3.9] 95] 5.6] 60] 10.5] 11.6] 220/116] 19.3 

Expenditures for— 

Housing; including payments on mortgage 

IDOL. 2.0 nasnecnqnsices-cecorcnsese- $101 | $146 | $144 | $268 | $245 | $311 | $351 | $428 | $595 

Fuel 1...cscudeotabhbeaheuncccapeccoanpte~ 59 95 120 156 132 141 160 | 245] ~ 180 

Total housing and fuel: 

Including payments on mortgage prin- 
0 a ee ee 160 | 241 264 424 | 377 452 511 673 775 

Excluding payments on mortgage 

QO itadecdicctsedeccscsjecccon 154 181 225 | 343]; 268 | 340] 404) 557 532 

































































Renters: 
Percent of families in income class._...........| 2.6] 6.0] 5.2] 12.4] 16.7] 14.2] 249] 10.7 7.3 
Expenditures for— 
eR Bi 2 Been a ehh Eases $114 | $194 | $220 | $246 | $291 | $377 73 | $398 | $626 
| ee ne. ee Se ea ee 55 89 82 88 116 75 127 147 153 
Total housing and fuel__..............-.-- 169 | 283] 302] 334] 407/ 452] 500} 545 779 
1941 
Large and small cities 
Home owners 
Percent of families in income class_-..........- 6.5 | 10.4] 11.1] 123] 15.9] 15.3)13.7] 6.2 8.6 
Expenditures for— 
Housing; including payments on mortgage 
Saiaditnditeatswnighdinsaacqnconuenes $76 | $107 | $208 | $194 | $346 | $410 | $385 | $431 | $845 
Sl eS a ree 58 75 107 144 133 141 140 186 239 
Total housing and fuel: 
Including payments on mortgage 
QEaist Mate kthnccciustl.n sed 134} 182] 315] 338 | 479; 551} 525] 617] 1,084 
Excluding payments on mortgage 
IY 8 £8 FEO R EE A FAS 128 | 154] 271 | 285 | 372; 415 | 400/ 520 941 
Renters 
Percent of families in income class_. - ....----- 5.2 | 13.9 | 16.0 | 20.2 | 165/121) 85] 41 3.5 
Expenditures for— 
Re ES ARE e CRE ene ae $100 | $179 | $254 | $298 | $355 | $415 | $482 | $530 | $708 
EEO ELE FPR 29 56 79 97 102 104 121 149 142 
Total housing and fuel-_..............---- 129 | 235 | 333 | 395 | 457 | 519 | 603) 679 850 
Large cities 
Home owners | 
| Percent of families in income class_-_......---- 3.2 7.7 | 10.8 9.5 | 14.4] 17.5 | 19.8 6.8 10.3 
a ; ding 
0 g: inclu Payments on mortgage 
sis wkd BES Pa Raa $128 | $161 | $232 | $238 | $423 | $401 | $385 | $482 | $923 


EEE EE ee ea re 69 90 99 151 133 136 135 191 225 
Total housing and fuel: 


Including yments on mortgage 
prinei ‘st Ped abbstccncnwe. cus 197 | 251 331 389 | 556 | 537] 520] 673 | 1,148 

















CON honcccvccos~.sccuksou 188 | 195 | 282| 326] 426) 408| 406/ 554| 985 
Renters 
Percent of families in income class... __...---- 3.3] 12.6) 17.3}187/165/)151] 82] 39] 44 
Expenditures for— 
Site +) TE Se SS ee, $125 | $197 | $268 | $317 | $370 | $425 | $508 | $519 | $709 
inte 36| 57] 7 ss | 100|} 100| 110] 105 119 
Total housing and fuel__................-- 161 | 254] 347| 405| 470! 525| 618| 624] 828 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
740150—47——_8 
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TaBLe 1.—Average annual expenditure for housing and fuel ' of city families,® by ; 
tenure,® city size, and income class,® 1944 and 1941—Continued °Y pe o 


1941—-Continued 





Annual money income § 





Tenure group * and item Un- $500 1,008, 0 2, sa0'$3, 000! 000) sso 


der 0 to | to | to and 
$500 $1, 000 $1, 500 $2, 000 $2, 500 $3, 000 $4, 000 $5, 000 over 


| | 
Smal] cities 











Home owners 


Percent of families in income class_..........- 10.0 | 13.3 | 11.4 | 15.3/17.6/) 129] 7.1] 5.7) 
mo t 
; including payments on mortgage 
prinaioal (ee OP te Be EP Mh lt Mie $62 | $75 | $185 | $166 | $279 | $408 | $3854 $348 
i ee to 2 eet ae 2 ee 54 66 114 139 132 149 156 | 180 
Total housing and fuel: 
Including payments on mortgage 


Bn GAS EE 5 RY a 116 141 299 | 305 411 557 541 548 
Excluding payments on mortgage.....| 111 | 130 | 259] 258] 324}; 412] 381] 478 
Renters | 

Percent of families in income class_-_........_- 9.1 | 16.6 | 13.2 | 23.41)166) 5.7) 91) 46 
Expenditures for— 

a ae ae $82 | $149 | $216 | $266 | $324 | $357 | $435 | $550 

MT Mae Eg AE cll Ba PR 24 54 78 113 106 124 143 228 

Total housing and fuel..................-- 106 | 203; 294; 379] 430/ 481] 578/| 778 





























1 Includes also pay mp for light and refrigeration. 

? The term “family” is used to include single s who live independently. 

? The expenditures of families (including single-person families) that changed tenure during the year or 
that received rent as pay, gift, or relief, are excluded from the averages in thistable. A few families classifie; 
as renters at the end of the year were roomers earlier in the year. 

* The city size classification is as follows: Large cities are those with population of 50,000 or more; sma)! 
cities, those with population of less than 50,000, within and outside of metropolitan districts as defined by 
— Census. The classification for 1941 is based on 1940 Census data, for 1944, om 1943 population 
estimates. 
5 The 1944 data are classified by total money income after personal taxes; the 1941 data by total money 
ncome. 


Rente! 
La 


Payments made on mortgage principal make direct comparisons of 
owners’ and renters’ housing expenditures difficult. This is true 
because payments on mortgage principal are considered as_ both 
housing costs and savings. An indeterminate portion of the payment 
represents protection of the equity—which guarantees the owner's 
occupancy of his partially paid-for home—and may legitimately be 
considered as a cost of housing to the owner. The remainder of the 
payment represents an increase in equity, and may be considered as 
savings and not purely as a housing cost. Even if the full amount 
of the payment on mortgage principal is considered as a housing cost 
and is included, the total housing expenditure by owners is generally 
less than that by tenants. 

Housing expenditures were generally less in small cities than in large 
cities for families with low and moderate incomes. At higher incomes 
($3,000 for owners and $5,000 for tenants), however, such expendi- 
tures took a smaller proportion of income in large cities than in small 
cities. Table 2 shows the distribution of families by tenure type ané 
city size in 1941 and 1944. 
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The size of the family (except for single-person families) appears 
to have no effect on the housing expenditures of the average tenant 
family. Table 3 shows average expenditures by families of different 
income according to type of housing tenure and size of family, in 
1944. Expenditures for housing by the home owner, however, appear 
to vary somewhat with the size of the family—to be larger for large 
families and smaller for small families. If expenditure provides some 
measure of housing adequacy, large families that rent are less ade- 
quately housed than smaller families that rent. 


g 2.—Percentage distributions of city families | by type of tenure,?_city size,’ income 
om dm talimiptins Belen oa. 


1944 


aaa a BI 





Annual money income 4 





Tenure type * and city size * Un- | $500 | $1,000] $1,500] $2,000} $2,500} $3,000] $4,000] $5,000 
der to to to to to to to and 
$500 | $1,000] $1,500] $2,000) $2,500) $3,000| $4,000) $5,000) over 











Percentage distribution by city size 




























































































a a Ee a es --| 100} 100; 100; 100; 100; 100; 100; 100 100 
| RE PELE DS 2G 54] 40] 45] 59] 52] 58] 48] 50 53 
ae a a Ga aE 46} 60) 55) 41] 48| 42] 52] 50 47 

ie) i ce. Os. chinin certains 100 | 100} 100] 100} 100] 100! 100] 100/ 100 
oan a oe <8 ret 7 73| 77| #75) 70| 71) «68| 66 17 
i RS a oa 30/ 27] 23] 2] 30] 29| 32] 34 23 

Percentage distribution by tenure 
S060) ae 100} 100| 100] 100/ 100| 100] 100! 100| 100 
is of ee 35} 36| 25] 21| 28] 37] 38| 42 57 
. . MS Sa0gr PR Sgep 29} 41| #46] 6! 57| 52) 56| 47 36 
true Hi Roomers.......-.-.-...-...--- yee OES 16} 12] 19] 11] 10 3 2 3 2 
26 ea ek ee weee e 1 RE ile 8 5 s 4 8 5 
oth 
Large city families._......................-.-- 100 | 100] 100/ 100! 100! 100| 100] 100| 100 
rent EPR aaa aa 3%| 23] 18] 18] 2] 33| 30] 36 48 
, Me Me 30| 47] 55| 64] 62| 5Sé| 63] 83 44 
ROT S Ge aa ee te 22 16 20 13 12 4 3 4 2 
he PRE het --------------------20-5 le a 20] 14 7 5 3 7 4 7 6 
EE 100} 100} 100} 100| 100} 100] 100/ 100| 100 
the a 4s| 59! 39] 29| 87| 45| 50] 52] 71 
: & «°° +e ReREES %/| 30/ 2) 5O| 48| 45] 46] 39 22 
le re 4 4 7 7 6 l 0 0 3 
en ia a 22 7| #15] 14 9 9 4 9 4 
unt 
cost Average family size § 
ally 

ai agian eee eee 1.8] 1.9] 28] 29] 31] 29| 36] 41] 41 
A a 1.8] 1.7] 24] 27/| 3.1] 29! 37] 39] 39 
SY SNR 1.6) 20] 31] 32] 31] 29] 36] 43! 43 

RIO Bennet 16/ 20] 20] 27] 28] 3.2] 37] 3.9 4.0 
Se es ek 13/ 22) 20] 26] 27/ 33] 37) 38! 39 

mes a ae ea ae 22/1 1.7] 21] 31) 28/ 28] 3.6] 41 4.2 

ndi- 

na l See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 2.—Percentage distributions of city families! by type of tenure,’ city size, 
class ‘ and family size® 1944 and 184k Continued _— 








1941 
sao 
Annual money income ¢ 
Tenure type * and city size * Un- | $500 = me ane acum 000|$4, 000 $5, oy 
er _to and 


Percentage distribution by city size 





— 





FD I ricer cecoccassteessousse oteesed 100 | 100; 100; 100; 100; 100; 100; 1m yy 
Large cities_......- ~sonenaientnesdawernaet 2 | 38; 8); 40; 4 50; 75) | 


a es ee ee we 75 62 50 60 ot 41 25| 44 38 
eee tae ne 100} 100} 100] 100} 100) 100; 100! 10 yy 








SS SE See ES 43 61 73 62 67 85 65 | 64 & 
it le EET LI RIC 57 39 27 38 33 15 35 | 36 16 
} | 


Percentage distribution by tenure 


















































Pig LL eT 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 10 10 
Sr re et eed 29 24 27 27 38 45 50 54 f 
A ATE PIN IOI BS AS 29 40 48 55 48 44 40 44 39 
RES, SSE SRS RR 19 16 16 8 5 3 2 2 ( 
AT ME oF CRS GS 23 20 9 10 9 Ss 8 | 0 
CO Oa 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 10 
0 SEE SEE BES SS er? 16 16 20 19 30 37 55 50 f 
a RB 28 43 51 63 56 53 37 47 x 

Roomers..._..._. L Sak 8 RR, . el a est 33 20 19 10 6 2 1 3 

echo nS gen hditcaath eaentins raniecdiin 23 21 10 5 5 s 7 0 
gS ES TT RY 100} 100; 1060; 100; 100; 100; 100; 10 ww 
tl lei a Al SE aA et 38 35 41 36 49 63 43 60 7 
le Sn SR RR aR Sie aE SR i a 29 36 40 46 38 23 46 40 7 

Eatin os ideal Lara CTT. Git. 9 ll 10 6 4 7 3 0 
PR DAT ET I REEF VET 24 18 9 12 9 7 8 0 f 

_ Average family size * 
| 

pT Le ee 17) 24) 28) 32) 32) 37) 36) 42) 47 
ED Ge ccccimipctadadgdecebibecuunsnae 1.7/ 20] 25] 34] 33/ 37] 36) 38) 54 
0 EE 8 PSE, PE SED % 1.71 26] BAL 3201 Bl) BT) B26) 4.7) 35 

TR ae eS EAT, SAREE it 84, 1.9 2.8 2.9 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.6} 3.9 4 
Oh PD BS PG BL SE 18] 26] 28] 33/ 33] 37] 35] 38 39 
RS) SE OS i 1.9| 3.1 29); 35/| 3.3) 3.4) 3.9)! 40 4.7 




















1 The term “family” is used to include single persons who live independently. 

2 Data presented for home owners, renters, and roomers, respectively, are for those that did not change 
tenure during the year or receive rent as pay, gift, or relief. However, a few families classified as renters at 
the end of the year were roomers earlier in the year, and vice versa. Included as “other’’ are families and 

= persons that changed tenure during the year or received rent as pay, gift or relief. 
he city-size classification is as follows: Large cities are those with poptilation of 50,000 or more; sm 
cities those with a population of less than 50,000, within and outside of metropolitan districts as defi by 
the Census. The size classification for 1941 is based on 1940 Census data, for 1944, on 1943 popu! ati on 
estimates. 

4 The 1944 data are classified by total money income after personal taxes; the 1941 data by total money 
income 

:) Family size is based on _ uivalent persons; that is, 52 weeks of family membership is considered the 
equivalent of 1 person; 26 w the equivalent of 0.5 person, etc. 


Many factors besides family income, type of tenure, size of family, 
and size of city, undoubtedly, affect the housing expenditures of 
American families. Race, occupation, and region, for example, are 
known to be important factors. However, neither the 1944 nor the 
1941 sample was of sufficient size to permit analysis of the effects 
of these factors on housing expenditure, if income, city size, and 
family size were held constant. 
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TaBLE 3.—Average annual expenditure for housing 1 and fuel ? by families * in all cities 
and in large cities ,* by type of tenure ,° family size, and income class, 1944 




















eee EE ee ss 
Annual money income after personal taxes 
™ | 
Tenure type and family size Un- | $500 |$1, 000 $1, 500/$2, 000 $2, 500 $3, 000 $4, 000/$5, 000 
der | to to to to | to | to | to | and 
$500 |$1, 000 $1, 500 $2, 000) $2, 00 $3, 000 $4, 000 $5, 000! over 
A eae 
All cities 
Home owners: i 
| person . --.------------------------------ $222 | $274 | $466 $534 (8) (8) (8) (6 
2 or More persoms..---.------------------- 208 | 271 | 277 | 338 | 355 | $468 | $491 | $613 | $753 
2 Pers. 25. 245552..-....-.---------. 218 | 284; 239) 260; 301 | 388 | 455/| 561]. 718 
8 or Cee a... -...........26s-- (8) 245 | 339] 356 371 | 554] 49 638 703 
5 or more persons. .--...-.-----.-.---- (*) (®) (°) 534 | 470| 344/ 51 615 855 
enters: 
] person . ...----------------------+-------- 217 | 275| 359] 373) 434 511 (6) (6) 
© or MNGi song sn none scn0-e 435 | 306 | 348 | 391 | 454 | 497); 545 | 597 682 
a 505 | 322] 353 | 394/ 451 | 510| 510| 687| 709 
Tk) ER ES (6 259 | 336 | 383) 479| 481; 552/ 600 683 
5 or More persons. .-..........-..--.. (8) (®) (5) 425 | 456 | 527) 561 | 520 664 
Large cities * 
Home owners:! 
TS ee 234 | 335) 493 (6) (8) (*) (8) (6) (8) 
ee)! 275 | 303) 334); 282/| 361] 480] 465] 545 716 
9 Sienapesmncceccccepeanse 299 | 316; (® 212 | 330; 397| 426] 523 611 
ees se 256 363 | 347 | 406 | 604); 428/ 626 626 
PPT een (®) (6) (6) (6) (6) 327 | 587) 443 992 
Renters: 
ee ee 254 | 288 | 370| 374] 448 522 (8) (6) 
et ae Ee Sat (8) 306 |; 363 | 414) 472] 510] 562] 628 701 
pF Er ae (6) 315 371 405 441 523 532 796 711 
SE a a > (8) 302 | 347; 403 | 497} 491 | 567 | 598 707 
yy ees (§) (6) (6) (®) 510 | 552] 578] 539 685 


























| Home owners’ expenditures include mortgage principal payments. 

2? Includes also expenditures for light and refrigeration. 

! The term “family’’ is used to include single persons who live independently. 

‘ Cities with estimated 1943 population of 50,000 or more. The sample for small cities was not large enough 


for analysis by family size. 
5 The expenditures of families (including Sea families) that changed tenure during the year or 


that received rent as pay, gift, or relief, are excluded from the averages in this table. A few families classified 
as renters at the end of the year were roomers carlier in the year. 
‘ The number of cases in this class was insufficient to yield reliable averages. 


1941 Expenditures 


The difference in housing expenditures, between home owners and 
tenants, that are shown by the 1944 data did not result from wartime 
changes; they also existed in 1941. 

Expenditures by tenants for housing in 1941 were greater on the 
average than those by owners, but differences between the two were 
not so great in that year as in 1944 (see tables 1 and 2). When the 
full amount of payments on mortgage principal in 1941 was added to 
expenditures of home owners (which would result in an obvious over- 
statement of outlay for housing), expenditures in large cities were 
about the same for families of similar incomes in both groups. The 
generally more expensive pattern of the large city as compared to 
the small city also existed in 1941. There were more tenants in 
large than small cities (70 percent of all tenants) and about the same 
proportion of owners (50 percent of all owners). These proportions 
held true in both years. In 1941 there were no data on housing and 


fuel expenditures by families of different sizes, 
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Expenditure Changes, 1941-44 


In both 1941 and 1944, tenants typically had larger housing exper. 
ditures than owners at comparable income levels, and such diffe. 
ences in favor of the owner appear to have increased during the wa 
years, especially in large cities. 

The differences between the two periods in amounts spent in large 
cities for housing and fuel, at each income level by renters and ow ners, 
respectively, are illustrated below. 




























Increase or decrease (~ 1 
to 1944, in annual erpendity; 
for housing and fuel in vad 

cities by— , 





Annual money income: Renters [Serr 
SE eS Ee Fey $173 
SD oi. Sl. ¢ Ma ondlctihitandtatesanocatias 49 
2 Se ie eee, ee 22 . 
TE ER EO aes 1 ~10) 
EE ae on ee, Sa eee 8 — 180 
250, 1 ees pete dan aiboatibes dhiawdaave —16 59 
ee a ar Oe ad ee eee —52 
i Chides Tata dpene: OSes Sia eT 1 - 
IE EE Oi LE Le 109 _ 


1 Expenditure figures include payments on mortgage principal. 


From the above, it is clear that renters paid about the same ir 
1944 as in 1941 or slightly more, while home owners at comparabj: 
income levels above $1,590, showed a marked decrease in expenii- 
tures. Owners’ outlays for interest, insurance, and taxes were lower 
in the later period, while expenditures for repairs, except for the 
highest income group, remained about constant (table 4). In spite 
of high costs and relative unavailability of labor and materials, there 
is, annually, a certain amount of repair work that cannot be postponed 

The apparent reduction in home owners’ average interest, insurance, 
and tax payments reflects, of course, the fact that for most of those 
who did not move between 1941 and 1944 these charges remained 
the same even though their incomes may have increased. Incomes for 
both owners and renters improved during this period—the median 
income for renters went from $1,950 to $2,610, while the median w- 
come for owners rosé from $2,630 to $3,050—but the comparative 
position of the renter deteriorated. 

The deterioration of the position of the renter was due in part 
migration; fewer housing facilities were available in large urban 
centers and a greater number of families were demanding them. Kent: 
ers who moved were almost certain not only to pay more rent than 
formerly but were also likely to pay more than those with the same 
income who had not moved. Even though rent ceilings in gener! 
prevented large increases in the rentals of individual units, there was * 
considerable degree of variation between rentals for similar units, a0 
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those that were higher-priced were the ones most likely to be available 
to the new comer. 

At the lower end of the income scale—below $1,500 annual cash 
;ncome—both home owners and renters faced a serious rise in costs. 
In both years, the lower-income brackets undoubtedly included 
families, consisting of older persons, living in homes purchased or 
rented at a time when their incomes were higher. In 1944 this group 
also included families whose incomes were decreased by the departure 
of earners for service in the armed forces. 

While the foregoing discussion of changes from 1941 to 1944 applies 
to home owners and renters living in large cities, the situation is 
similar, in general, in small cities. An improvement in the position 
of owners relative to renters is not so apparent in small cities, however, 
primarily because typical migration is from the small to the large city. 


TaBLe 4.—Average annual housing ex, itures of city families ' who owned homes,? by 
income,*? 1944 1941 





Annual money income 














| | | 
Item Un- | $500 |$1, 000 $1, 500|$2, 000 $2, 500 $3, 000 $4, 000 $5, 000 
der | to | to to | to | to | to | to | and 
$500 |$1, 000'$1, 500! $2, 000 $2, 500 $3, 000 $4, 000 $5, 000) over 
1944 
Total housing expenditure 4__................- $124 | $169 | $185 | $226 | $241 | $323 | $338 | $413 | $573 
Picci ttnndearecessccesess-cnce 124] 166! 178| 223] 240/) 319] 328); 391 542 
Te 104} 110} 1386; 132] 135| 186; 223| 256 346 
Interest, insurance, taxes.___---------- 58 74 66 88 84/ 119] 138] 151 186 
coos I Tere Bees 45 34 68 41 44 63 75 94 150 
en chencannse smeewe 1 2 2 3 7 4 10 ll 10 
Payments on mortgage principal_--* ------ 20 56 42 91; 105; 133; 105} 135 196 
Lodging away from home----.-.......-...----- 0 3 7 3 1 4 10 22 31 
Percent of owners making— 
Payments on mortgage principal __-------. 25 33 24 49 43 49 48 50 55 
RESETS, ee ee 42 44 41 54 44 53 61 59 57 
1941 
Total housing expenditure 4__.............---- 76 | 107| 208; 194| 346; 410 400 845 
SR A a ee 75 107 | 201 190 | 331 388 367 753 
Current expense -.-_-..--- a PR es Seclnes 69 79 157 | 137 | 224 252 250 610 
In , insurance, taxes___......--..- 43 59 117 99 158; 200 191 393 
R See 19 20 38 37 o+ 46 58 214 
a 7 0 2 1 2 6 1 3 
Payments on mortgage principal _------..- 6 28 44 53 | 107] 136 117 143 
Lodging away from home.._....._..........-- 1} 7 4 15 22 33 92 
Percent of owners making— 
Payments on mortgage principal. -----.--- 14 29 40 32 51 62 51 38 
se enencenes 52 41 46 51 49 57 r 78 


























! The term “family” is used to include single persons who live independently. 
aa ecpendioces of families who owned homes only part of the year are excluded from the average in 
is ; 
_ + The 1944 data are classified by total money income after personal taxes; the 1941 data by total money 
income. 
‘ Includes payment on mortgage principal on owned home. 
‘Less than $0.50. 
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Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


March 1947' 




































CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND SERVICES for moderate-income families wor, 
2.0 percent higher in mid-March than in mid-February. This aq. 
vance brought the consumers’ price index to a record high of 1563 
(1935-39= 100) on March 15, 1947; it followed a two-month perio) 
in which retail prices remained unchanged or decreased slightly. 
Retail prices for all major groups of living essentials advanced 
Food prices in large cities jumped almost 4 percent; clothing prices 
rose 1.5 percent; housefurnishings and miscellaneous goods and sery- 
ices advanced 0.6 percent; rent, fuels, and light increased fractionally. 
In mid-March, consumers’ prices were 20 percent higher than 4 
year ago, and 58.5 percent above August 1939. 
The family food bill—amounting to more than two-fifths of the 
moderate-income city families’ budget—advanced 3.9 percent be- 
tween February 15 and March 15, after declining 2.9 percent between 
mid-November and mid-February. Prices for all major groups of 
foods rose. Meats averaged 5.5 percent higher as prices for pork 
increased more than 13 percent. Fresh fruits and vegetables ad- 
_ vanced 5.3 percent, reflecting the February freeze of the winter veg- 
table crops. Prices of fats and oils averaged 9 percent higher as lard 
prices jumped nearly 20 percent. All other food prices rose 2.1 per- 
cent between February 15 and March 15. Between mid-March 
and mid-April food prices usually increase; this year, however, food 
prices dropped about 5 percent, according to a special survey. 
On March 15, the food price index was 189.5 (1935-39=1()0). 
Food prices in large cities have advanced almost 103 percent since the 





1 The “‘consumers’ price index”’ for moderate-income families in large cities, formerly known as the ‘‘cost 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted 
by quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 134-3". 
The items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose income 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and services purchased by moderate- 
income families in large cities. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 

Data relate to the fifteenth of each month except those for January 1941 in tables 1 and 2, which have been 
estimated for January 1. 

January 1, 1941, is the wagedase date for determining allowable “‘cost of living” wage increases under the 
Little Steel formula and under the wage-price policy of February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes in tables 
land 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of change from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing 
period. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues 
day nearest the fifteenth of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food 
purchases of families of wage earners and moderate-income workers, have been combined for the | nited 
States with the use of population weights. In March 1943 the number of cities included in the food inde! 
was increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. 

Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities 2 
March, Jupe, September, and December. In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities 
for a shorter list of goods and services, 
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month before the outbreak of war in Europe. Prices of fats and oils 
are 159 percent higher than in August 1939; meat and fresh fruits 
and vegetables have each risen 116 percent; prices of dairy products 
are 101 percent above August 1939. 

Clothing prices rose 1.5 percent between February and March, 4.4 
Were percent over the quarter from December 1946 to March 1947. Prices 
3 ad. for nearly all garments and shoes increased from February 15 to 
156.3 March 15. In most cities higher prices were reported for men’s wool 
eriod J clothing, business shirts, work clothing, and underclothing. Prices 
of women’s rayon dresses, slips and hosiery also advanced. The 
cost of leather footwear and shoe repairs for all members of the family 
rose again. 

Prices on housefurnishings increased 0.8 percent between mid- 
February and mid-March as most items in this group continued to 
advance. Prices for gas stoves, washing machines, and bedroom 
suites advanced; prices for small table-model radios, higher quality 
~ the electric refrigerators, upholstered furniture, and mattresses, declined 
be- in some cities. 
veen Miscellaneous goods and services costs rose 0.6 percent. Costs of 
s of medical care, especially hospital rates, increased. Prices also went 
pork up for gasoline, newspapers, and auto insurance. Slightly lower 
ad- prices were reported for some automobiles. 
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Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.1, | Aug. 15, 
1947 1947 1946 1945 1941 1939 



































— Thi Last Ww oy 
s ore 
an month | month | Year ago| VJ-day wl, war in 
Europe 
the 
Indexes (1935-39= 100) 
~ COSt 
ghted PE ee Se oe eee 156. 3 153. 2 130. 2 129.3 | 100.8 98. 6 
34-36, 
ee es Cee 189.5| 1823] 140.1 140.9 97.6 93.5 
1come (Tir (ta F 184.3 181.5 153.1 146. 4 101.2 100.3 
Wak) o~ © ee et 109.0 108. 9 | eal 105. 0 104.3 
erate F sar cheseietty, and GEE Te | a7 6 117.5 ims a. 4 mae aap 
oi as and electricity_................... 2 92.2 92. 2 ; . 
ther. Other fuels and ice.................-.- 142.5 142.3 127.7 127.2 104.0 96.3 
been Housefurnishings-...............-.---.--- 182.3 180.8 150.2 146.0 100. 2 100.6 
GR eA 138. 2 137.4 125.9 124.5 101.8 100. 4 














or the 
ables Percent changes to March 1947 
pe St Se a eee 20} 2.0} 2.9 55.1 58.5 
oe ff Se Ln) ae ae 3.9 35.3 34.5 94.2 102.7 
en enboah 1.5 20.4 25.9 82.1 83.7 
See eee s2 sO tiscicssexs 2.8 4.5 
Z Fuel, cloctrisity, and ie0........--.-------]---------- I 6.4 &6 16.7 20.6 
nae as and electri DE eilatpatinedensciiwesmpinapins = —3. — —6. 
| RGA Re aT 1 11.6 12.0 37.0 48.0 
TL 8 21.4 24.9 81.9 81.2 
LL TN RN MET .6 9.8 11.0 35.8 37.6 




















ic lUd 
. wa 
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Fuel, electricity, and ice costs increased 0.1 percent during {h, 
month as prices for petroleum products advanced in a number o 


cities. 


Information on changes in residential rents was obtained in Marc 
from a small group of dwellings in 6 cities. 
information, it was estimated that the rent index for all large citic; 
combined increased 0.1 percent to 109.0 (1935-39=100) on March 
15, 1947. Rents advanced in Mobile, as higher rates were charge; 


for public housing. 


TaBLe 2.—Percent changes in consumers’ price index from specified dates to March 15 
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On the basis of thj: 
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Baltim: 
Birmin 
Boston, 









































ti Buffalo 
1947, by cities Chicage 
rincing 
Indexes ; . ~ 
(1935-39 = Percent changes to March 1947 from— Denver 
100) Detroit 
—— Housto! 
ndiana 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Aug. 15,°} Jan.1, | Aug, 15. ' 
City 1947 1947 1946 1935 1941 1939 
, iM 
Wage 
This Last ’ be 
month | month | Yer ago) VJ-day — | war 
Eur 
| 
pn) eee ee! 156. 3 2.0 20.0 20.9 55.1 
SL ee Se 3 eee 22.3 22. 5 61.2 
RES, Se eae 159. 6 2.4 20.8 20. 4 58.5 
Poereeme.. Al... . ...c<coccccces- — 162. 0 2.5 21.6 21.0 59.4 | 
pS SEPT ee ae 150.3 2.0 19.6 19.6 51.7 Pittsbu 
DT) Wiintintin cond cepuuatesceeeasen 155. 3 1.9 19.3 20.0 52.4 | Portlan 
0 RESTS a oa 156. 2 2.2 22.0 22.1 54.3 Portlan 
| Richme 
Chnabameh, Gitecss cc ockccdcecccccccccss 157.0 2.5 21.3 21.4 57.6 St. Lou 
ee wonsnens 159. 2 2.1 20.9 20. 5 56.1 San Fre 
eu cagnnpea at seaneeagat: 154.8 1.7 20.1 21.2 54.8 
RS SS 5 ST 156. 5 2.2 18.4 19.3 55.0 | Savann: 
Houston, Tex................ sqeniceeeetany 157.1 1.9 23.1 23. 3 54.0 | Seranto 
—< i Apes DaNGE A... cmacnene 21.2 21.2 54.4 | ee 
Washin 
Jacksonville, Fla......<.................-- 1 20. 1 18.7 60. 4 | 
<i. i aes 150.8 1.4 18.1 18.2 53.3 | a 
i 4+«»«+«'_ - a: 156. 9 .6 17.9 19.8 53.1 1 Chai 
OS SE ese tl ae! 20. 7 20. 5 57.8 | 1 Cha: 
Memphis, Tenn OLE LEE sc ALE ROLYIOED. fate 19.8 19.8 59.1 
Milwaukee, Wis...___- easuwanndene bane  & 3 ee 21.6 21.7 55.7 | 
ee ae 151.6 1.7 20. 2 21.4 48.9 | 
a ll SI See ie Eh 5 ee Bee wok 21.2 20.8 58. 6 
rr eee ee to ti 22.4 22.2 61.8 
. 9 - * _\ See peat 157.4 2.1 19. 1 21.1 55.8 | 
EE SE a ee  ¥ | See 20.3 20.3 59.9 | 
le ASOT RG ae i) SE 156. 1 3.0 20. 6 21.6 57.4 | 
ss dincbibitesincndctabigntisth 159. 2 1.7 21.3 22.3 57.3 | 
a SRS | | eee 20.3 20.1 54.8 | 
ll LS ERTS, lie | ae oe 18.2 18.3 57.5 | 
kL re c -1 oe OE cs: ....., 21.3 21.3 53.5 | 
Sg ERS TTR 155.8 2.6 21.3 22.2 54.3 | 
OD, Gin acti, dae ctacnatoaics 160.3 1.2 20. 0 21.0 7.5 
SE SE ra ee 166. 6 2.5 20. 1 20. 5 64.3 
8 TR SE | S| BN. bscccccaccs 22.3 23.3 58. 6 
ee 158.2 1.8 17.9 19.0 54.9 
A a 154.7 2.1 17.9 20. 0 54.9 
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er of apie 3.—Percent changes in consumers’ price index, by ~ as and groups of items, 


from February 15 to "March 15, 1947 
























































larch Fuel, electricity, and ice 
f th; All Cloth “tur. | Miscel 
< ‘“ 10 vs as ur- 
; 7 City items | Food ing | Rent — — nish- | laneous 
Cities Total electric- and ings 
t ce 
farch ~ : 
a rged Average. ------------------- 2.0 3.9 1.5 0.1 0.1 0 0.1 0.8 0.6 
tae eee SS ae OB Peck. -dacsdbnes 0 08 Sirecaceduimsbese 
en. a 2.4 5.1 o@ ebihnad 1 0 a —,7 2 
Birmingham, Ala..-....----- 2.5 4.9 BS fecsinse 0 0 0 1.7 .2 
rch 15 Boston, M BEB. cn cdcccenavsce 2.0 4. 2 —1.0 i 2 1 . 1 . 1 1.6 6 
Buffalo, N Wctietcsucb aces 1.9 3.7 St cies 0 0 0 1.3 ov 
( hicago, 0 bab dbthocotine wba 2.2 4.1 RS TS than 3 0 4 .6 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio ewe eee ee een 2. 5 4. 6 1. 1 Se 0 0 0 . 1 1, 5 é 
Cleveland, Ohio-........--- 2.1 4.4 5g Sore l 0 0 2.1 -6 
Denver, Colo o« eecccoeseccce- = 7 3.1 are 0 0 0 ° 7 4 
4 fees 2.2 4.5 5 | Saya 2 «fi of 1.4 ye 
>, + eaeeeeee 1.9 3.0 mS 8s. deka r 0 5 .6 1.2 
ee eee eee eg eee ea 1 0 AS Se) ee 
i“. 4, Sees Sees a 2.5 6 0 . ieee a oe 
Kansas City, Mo.........-- 1.4 3.2 BO tt dhl. 0 0 0 x 1 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......-- .6 ow eee ee 0 0 0 .3 2 
aN eS ae eee Se eee TOTS 1 0 aS a) 
Memphis, Tenm...........-/........ 3.3 |........f........ 0 0 ©  [oneeencefescss... 
7 iy ee es eae Sg, ee Fee —.1 —.8 2 ae eee 
Minneapolis, Minn. .....--- 1.7 3.8 7 1.4 .4 0 5 me 4 
JS SG) SS Se ee ee gd ee 21.9 2.9 0 Se Bichicabalnicemedill 
Now Gravis aes... 5.5L t........ <b. eee Tee 1 0 — SSeS Gree 
et. SS ) eee 2.1 4.1 Se 5 ee eae a ai an .5 1 
a 2S eee eee J Le eee ain 0 0 _ a eee 
Philadelphia, Pa_..........- 3.0 4.9 aM Re ae 0 0 0 1 2.6 
ON, See 1.7 3.4 5 5 err 0 0 0 8 1 
PUG, Hee... 2). ...3.....~.- gee 8 ete oa 0 .) oe ee 
a. ee eS | . eee beliieie 0 ol RE rk aie 
saa ae 5g Re eee Fe ee 0 0 i ae te 
St. Louis, Mo-- . Yee 2.6 5.6 * 5 eee ofl 0 1 om 5 
San Francisco, Calif......_- 1.2 2.1 Bie Peeedens 0 0 0 6 3 
Savannah, Ga.............- 2.5 4.9 oO Lbadil.. | 0 ol 2.0 8 
a, 3 a pee i. eee Bij —.3 0 § eT re ee 
Seattle, Wash_.........._._. 1.8 3.7 | 1.1 0 0 0 1.8 0 
Washington, D. C...._.___- 2.1 5.0 | |) ae 0 0 1 8 3 


























! Change from August 1946. 
1 Change from September 1946. 
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TaBie 4.—Indexes of consumers’ pion moderate-income families in large Cities, 1935 
to 














arch 1947 
en 
Indexes (1935-39= 100) of cost of— RE 
nae re 
Year and month Fuel,elec-| House- P 
Allitems| Food | Clothing} Rent | tricity, | furnish. Misc! 
and ‘ice ings | ‘20eous Tal 
i 
— ae os 98.1 100. 4 96.8 94.2 100.7 94.8 - 
_ See PS 99.1 101.3 97.6 96. 4 100. 2 96.3 1 » TT 
RD SE ee pine 102.7 105. 3 102.8 100. 9 100. 2 104.3 
ll desrebdeutiscctainadthaadll 100.8 97.8 102. 2 104.1 99.9 103.3 
EN Ae oe eee 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99. 0 101.3 10 
RE SS RE a eT oe 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 100. 5 i 
OS ea ha eee 105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 104 ¢ Bis 
en RRS eeaeie alee 116. 5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 122.2 110 ¢ 
SG GR <a MOET 123. 6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 125. 6 Th All fc 
RBS Cee 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108. 2 109. 8 136. 4 121 
Se Oa ee eer eee eR 128. 4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 145.8 4} Cere 
1945: i Mea! 
SRS Ss ee 127.1 137.3 143.0 () 109.7 143. 6 1Z I 
I 126.9 136.5 143.3 (4) 110.0 144.0 14 } 
SS ay Pais Sr 126.8 135. 9 143.7 108. 3 110.0 144.5 In I 
CAN SRT Sami 127.1 136. 6 144.1 Q) 109.8 144.9 1B ( 
aR Ra ee 128.1 138.8 144.6 (Q) 110.0 145.4 13 I 
SD EE nccccascollescebecdh 129.0 141.1 145.4 108.3 110.0 145.8 124 § Dai 
SE i ccscundenscllianacediall 129. 4 141.7 145.9 (1) 111.2 145. 6 124 Eggs 
, < Se eee ae 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (4) 111.4 146.0 24 Fruit 
> ea eee ee 128.9 139. 4 148. 2 108. 3 110.7 146. 8 "4 F 
A ET 128.9 139.3 148.5 () 110. 5 146. 9 "4 ( 
ae I Se 129.3 140.1 148.7 (1) 110.1 147.6 4 I 
a SRNR aa 129.9 141.4 149. 4 108.3 110.3 148. 3 4 pe 
1946: ats 
Sea Se 129.9 141.0 149.7 () 110.8 148.8 
a aE RN ae Sy, 129. 6 139.6 150. 5 (4) 111.0 149.7 
SS See aE ae 130. 2 140.1 153.1 108. 4 110.5 150. 2 
= ana ER 131.1 141.7 154. 5 () 110. 4 152. 0 
as i aS as 131.7 142.6 155.7 (4) 110.3 153. 7 
2 a a 133.3 145.6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 156. 1 
_ a cia 141.2 165.7 158.7 () 113.3 157.9 
le a ae a Toa 144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 113.7 160. 0 
| el a alg h T 145.9 174.1 165. 9 108.8 114.4 165. 6 
ORL RE ABR 148. 6 180. 0 168.1 () 114.4 168. 5 
BE icnodenclionndianedi 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (4) 114.8 171.0 
i a 153.3 185. 9 176. 5 (4) 115.5 177. 1 
| Sai setae 153.3 183. 8 179.0 108.8 117.3 179.1 
aa Spee 153. 2 182.3 181.5 108. 9 117.5 180. 8 
I bcp co cullanacdaadl 156.3 189. 5 184.3 109.0 117.6 182.3 























1 Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in March 1947 


RETAIL PRICES OF FooD in March 1947 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 






















Lis : 1, * * * * *_* * 
oes Tapie l.—Percent change in retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined, by com- 
modity groups, in specified periods 

See 
-— Fob. 15, on. 15, Aug. 15, | Jan. 15, Aug. 15, 
101 1947, to | 1946, to | 1945, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
101 Commodity group Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, 
a 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
104 | —- 
110.4 
Te a8 feed. .ssenepanoeianiiy , ae 3.9 35.3 34. 5 93.8 102.7 
al. eae 2.8 34.3 35.7 56. 1 58. 6 
ai Oe ee raed 55| 881] 87.5) 1053] 1169 
= a OP Se 7 eS RY Se. 2.7 64.9 64.6 78.3 95.9 
123.5 ce RE Ry, > TY se 13.4 92.6 92.9 152.3 146.8 
4 oa “gps CT SR ee. Se 2.6 53.1 53.7 112.5 112.2 
123 BE TER 1.0 18.7 13.4 83.4 88. 5 
IZ : Fish. fresh and canned. .............---..------- +: Le re  — H ~ ag 
rea irv [Oe Se a ee ee 2 AS: 4 4 ; ‘ " 
124. ( 0 NN, CRETE 2.8 25.7 1.9 79.4 92.6 
oy Bruits and CRSUNNNIIR noosa 03 n-- oon ennenn- 4.1 8.8 8.8 113.9 116.0 
—y ONG) ence 2 SP) ARES 5.3 1.6 1.6 113.5 114.9 
— Ten SS OSS + EE .2 33.4 32.7 89.2 88.5 
—e RR to a se ROR cea 5 60. 6 60.9 172.4 200. 4 
a 9 Beverages. ...-..-- 22-2 on- - o-oo een nee =e 2.2 49.6 49.9 105. 6 96.9 
ime oe SRE eae SE A ORS AIST 8.8 74.0 76.7 172.9 159.3 

peat Gert elenctadecececcecshdeneoouced 3 34.9 41.1 87.4 86. 8 



























Taste 2.—Indexes of retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined,! by commodity 




















































: of individual foods have been computed. 








. groups, on specified dates 
; [1935-39= 100] 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, 
sf 1947 1947 1946 1945 1941 1939 
137.4 , 
138.2 Commodity group Month 
ae This Last Year VJ- bm ore 
month month ago day date ? war in 
Europe 
S| Se ee ailnaté jul 189. 5 182.3 140.1 140.9 97.8 93.5 
Cereals and bakery products___.....-...-- 148.1 144.1 110.3 109.1 94.9 93.4 
Oe, See 207.6 196. 7 131.3 131.8 101.1 95.7 
De eo caneone 195. 1 190.0 118.3 118.5 109.4 99.6 
i fe ee 217.2 191.6 112.8 112.6 86.1 88.0 
Oe ee 209. 7 204.3 137.0 136. 4 98.7 98.8 
Cr 178.3 176.5 150. 2 157.3 97.2 $4.6 
Fish, fresh and canned_._____..._____. 266.0 258. 7 227.7 217.8 118.7 99.6 
= Dairy peeueesa st 187.5 183. 2 137.0 133. 4 105.1 93.1 
| SSS ee 174.7 169.9 139.0 171.4 97.4 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables.__...............--- 199.6 191.7 183. 4 183.5 93.3 92.4 
Ue a ar re: 199. 4 189.3 196.3 196. 2 93.4 92.8 
a Ee 172.9 172.6 129.6 130.3 91.4 91.6 
cS Sail aie ia 271.3 269.9 168.9 168. 6 99.6 1.3 
) RANG. SOND Sees 186. 9 182.8 124.9 124.7 90. 9 64.9 
Pats — e a ee 219.1 201.3 125.9 124.0 80.3 84.5 
ee 178.6 178.1 132. 4 126. 6 95. 3 95. 6 
' Ageregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 


and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
? The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 
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RETAIL PRICES 
FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 


1935-39 = 100 moe x 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
180 


140 
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ALL FOODS. ~ 

100 
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100 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, March }9 4? 
com with earlier months " 
Mar. Feb. Mar. | Aug. Jan 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1947 1947 1946 1945 1941 
Article ~ 
This | Last | Year | vJ- | W2 
month |month| ago day |g ase 
ate 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Ph: Vi ccdneksnyeadnetammedll 5 pounds. 44.5 42.5 31.9 32.2 20. 7 
EE Rcclinctocssadiencospnenelned pound..| 19.2 19.2 15.6 15.8 13.8 
ee ee ee 11 ounces 12.3 12.1 9.3 9.2 9.8 
I netenadecccscdicneneidnnentin pound. 9.0 9.0 6.5 6.4 4.2 
RR CES RE NE PS RARER fae ae 17.0 17.0 12.9 13.0 7.9 
ee SSE Mesers pete 20 ounces.._| 13.5 13.4 13.0 13.0 8.9 

Bakery products: 

(EP mae naas Senneterre Se: pound. 12.1 11.7 8.9 8.8 7.8 
Bread, whole-wheat. -_................-- @p....| aa 12.6 9.7 9.7 8.7 
B 0 BESS ES ee do....| 141 13.5 9.9 9.9 9.0 
ERE SSAC SEPA. do....| 39.0 38.6 29.6 28.6 25. 1 
a ae eae do....| 24.7 24.6 18.6 18.9 15.0 

Meats: 

SE ee eee eee do....| 68.2 65.8 40.8 40.9 38. 6 
SS | Ee ee ees do....| 56.5 55.4 33.3 33.0 31.5 
SS SS Se SER do....| 46.4 45.1 28.3 28.4 25. 2 

GPM SRC EPCS SAE Sete el cin 55.3 53.6 37.4 36.9 (?) 

BT NinncccccbGatctesGetocks-cos do....| 40.3 40.2 27.2 27.4 () 
Cd Ge SS ee Scedeus = 77.8 75.2 44.6 44.4 45.2 

- — boned and rolled ?_.............- do....| 582 56.0 35.8 34.3 (3) 

ork: 

| EEE Se RR, LL SEK do....| 72.1 63.2 37.0 37.2 29.1 
EE SSS SRE SEE do....| 77.0 68.9 40.9 41.2 30.1 
ee ema ree anager nena eee do....| 929 83.6 50.8 49.4 45.1 
POR MGs ccascs cspessccticcccsess< do_- 70. 9 61.7 35.9 34.5 26. 2 
SS aa do-__. 44.2 38.7 22.2 22.0 16.7 

SE a ee ees ee ae 53.6 50.0 38.6 38.7 @) 

Lamb: 

Ee RS ee ee do... 62.0 60.8 40.4 40.5 27.8 
AS RE ee ere es do....| 69.9 67.6 45.9 46.0 35.0 

Poultry: Roasting chickens... ...........-..-. do... 53.8 53.3 45.5 47.6 31.1 

pF SE EE Ses See wae (4) ( () (4) (4) 

SN SS Oe 16-ounce can..| 37.9 36.6 24.9 23.4 15.7 

- heat * ee E dence baieitnant=s pitino end do-__- 59. 2 58.8 43.3 39.7 26. 4 
ag’ A a [Nisssadasscscsscssupeescscasesneed pound..| 82.9 76. 2 54.8 49.9 38.0 

a ee ee eee ee do....| 61.1 61.4 38.1 35.7 27.0 

Milk, fresh —— na SEE : SES SES er quart__} 19.3 19.4 15.4 15.6 13.0 

ED Gi nsresccubnasebperwetpowed ae 18.3 18.6 14.5 14.5 11.9 

Milk, evaporated ................. 1444-ounce can_- 13.8 13.9 9.9 10.1 7.1 | 

OE dozen..; 60.6 58.9 48.3 60. 6 34.9 | 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: 

CS SSS a eee eee pound..| 13.5 12.9 14.5 13.1 5.2 
i, SE ROS do....| 14.9 14.8 10.9 10.5 6.6 
ES OS SE as Pr dozen..| 43.4 37.9 44.8 51.3 27.3 
Gra | eae ee eee each... 7.6 7.6 8.3 11.0 () 

Fresh vegetables: 
pS ree aS ae pound..| (5) 25.3 20. 2 18.7 14.0 
SE cahnedhndenocosthncatabimesibdeael o....| 66 6.6 7.6 6.0 3.4 
ae SD ee SRT Fes ES * Se bunch__ 9.2 9.0 8.6 9.1 6.0 
OS SP head..| 127] 15.4] 119] (125 8.4 

| ht SAREE terres see semen». ~ pound... 5.2 5.0 8.8 7.9 3.6 
pO ee eae eee 15 pounds..| 67.9 64.0 74.6 73.8 29. 2 
a it Es 5 re pound..| 149 13.7 10.9 11.6 7.3 
ll EL AE SELES Se: do.__.. 10.2 10.4 10.9 11.4 5.0 

Canned fruits: 

SS as eee eee No.2%can.| 32.3 32.2 28.1 27.2 16. 5 
OS eee do....; (5) 32.1 26. 4 26.3 20. 9 
Grapefruit juice__.................- No. 2can_- 11.0 11.2 14.1 14.4 () 

. Beans, oe do 16.5} 160] 136] 132] 10.0 

eae te ee haat . 
TE i A ec do....; 181 18.1 14.8 148 10.7 
ll i acme ches 16.1 15.9 13.6 13.2 13.2 
ee oe ee a 21.0 21.1 12.9 12.2 8.4 

Soup, vegetable ?_.............. ll-ounce can..| 143 143 13.3 13.2 ® 





es 


at fr 
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- orp 3,—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 cities combined, March 1947, 
Tate 3 compared with earlier months ontinued 





























Se _ 
Mar. Feb. | Mar. | Aug. Jan. Aug. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1947 1947 1946 1945 1941 1939 
Article eens 
Mont 
This | Last | Year | vs- | W8° | before 
month | month/ ago day |g ~~" war in 
Europe 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Drie .d fruits: Prumes_...--..-- ee iF 26.3 26.1 17.6 .4 9.6 8.8 
Dried vegetables: ca: Novy bebus.. CR  — do....| 21.0 21.0 11.7 11.5 6.5 5.8 
sett We DS «en A Ee! do....| 47.0} 45.9] 30.4] 30.5] 20.7 22.3 
, ee er eee % pound._| 24.0 24.1 24.0 242/- 17.6 17.2 
(39008 ©... aancocsdbGnrGtsten ap <iboco<e 16 pound _- 13.5 13.4 10.4 10. 4 9.1 8.6 
Fats and oils: 
ae Re. ah ee eee pound.._| 38.7 32. 4 18.6 18.8 9.3 9.9 
Shortening other than lard: 
len MR Saabs osc cestesecsass ae 39.8 37.1 20.1 20.0 11.3 5.7 
ee ee 46.0 44.3 24.8 24.5 18.3 20. 2 
Salad GI Di itittencceemaeieescondnah pint..| 40.3 39.3 28. 2 24. 2 20.1 (3) 
OR oti idicttn cc occpegnsecnosee< pound _- 43.9 41.9 24.1 23.9 15.6 16. 5 
ee _ ee 35. 5 35.4 33. 2 28. 6 17.9 17.9 
Oil, cooking or salad 3...._.........-.-..---- pint._| 49.3 48.3 30. 6 30. 5 (8) (3) 
Sugar and sweets: 
en POR ae ee eee pound _- 9.7 9.6 7.1 6.7 5.1 5.2 
EN RES Eien PS eee 24ounces._| 18.3 18.6 15. 6 15.8 13.6 13.7 
MeltGRE Fis cde etttinsdansenctee 16 fluid ounces _- 21.0 21.0 20.3 20. 4 17.3 17.6 





| The wage formulas apply to Jan. A 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 
of individual foods have been computed 

2 Not included in index. 

’ Not priced. 

‘Composite price not computed. 

’ Not available. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of aperage retail prices of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates 












































36.7 [1935-39 = 100} 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1947 |- 1947 1946 1945 1941 1939 

City Wage | Month 

This Last Year VJ- hese before 

month month ago day date? war in 

Europe 
po EE Dip Ee © a 189. 5 182.3 140.1 140. 9 97.8 93.5 
eee 199.6) 187.5| 137.7| 1421] 943 92.5 
~~ Si. aaa Se 199.3 189.7 147.1 149. 1 97.9 94.7 
Birmingham, ne 202: 9 193. 5 142.8 147.5 96. 0 90.7 
8 Th aE | 180.0 172.7 134.1 135.7 95. 2 93. 5 
tsi. ll ll a 184. 6 178.5 136. 9 137. 4 96. 5 93. 2 
ee 179.7 173.3 136. 4 138. 4 100. 2 04.5 
I 184.5 175. 1 135.7 138. 7 98.7 94.1 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ...................-. 195. 6 190. 0 144. 1 145.3 __ h, eae 
J - Se 189. 2 181.5 138.3 139. 7 95. 9 95. 1 
CU es 190.8 183. 2 138. 7 139. 2 98. 2 92.3 
tS et eee 191.3 182.8 136. 9 140. 0 96.5 90. 4 
Ce ins 195. 1 186. 9 142.7 145. 6 99. 2 93. 6 
tt 177.0 170.0 131.2 134. 0 93. 4 88. 1 
SS een . 191.4 186. 5 138.3 138.9 92.6 91.7 
| 191.4 185. 7 139. 9 139. 3 04.8 92.7 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 4.—Indexes of average retail prices of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates—(,, 











[1935-39 = 100] 
a 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.15, | Aug » 
1947 1947 1946 1945 1941 1939 
City Pen 
7 \Vionth 
This | Last | Year | VJ- | We | itor 
month month ago day date? | War in 
~UTODe 
a 
RS SEAL ee ae. ee 183.0 175.1 137.0 138. 4 97.0 
1. «  » Weiss eR ie 186.8 178. 2 133. 8 134. 1 97.5 
>’. =e scabinstinsivodamimiiadit 196.3 190. 6 139. 3 141.2 102. 6 
Ea ae a 187.8 179.9 136. 0 137.7 98. 2 
ae 203.3 199. 0 146. 6 151.2 -— 105.3 | 
pO EE ae ae 198. 8 189. 3 146. 5 152.0 98.8 
Kansas rity, a RR ee 182.3 176. 6 133. 6 135. 4 92. 4 
EI, SRE Ree 225. 2 213. 9 159. 1 160. 6 er 
Oe seni 190.8 182.9 137.9 140. 4 95.6 
Los Angeles, Calif.......- ee 195. 5 194. 1 148. 9 145. 9 101.8 
Sg Es ee © e5 e 183.9 176.6 132. 9 135. 0 95. 5 
ff aa ae 186. 8 177. 136. 4 136. 4 96. 6 
gE ee 205. 1 198. 6 148.8 150. 9 94. 2 
NR I, SE i 186. 9 180. 1 136. 5 139. 4 95. 9 
I EE 181.3 174.6 131.8 133. 2 99.0 
Sa le I-A ys 199.6 188. 7 147.7 152.3 7.9 
RE cS TEM Diet ins Tea 185.3 176. 5 140.8 143. 4 98.8 
 } CS Se 181.4 }° 174.1 137.0 137. 2 95. 7 
ET eee ee 204. 3 199. 1 151.5 156. 5 101.9 
Sl, Pee Re 189. 5 182. 1 142.3 141.7 99. 5 
Ee er me oe 199.8 191.6 144. 5 146. 1 95.8 
EE arr pete 183.2 178.3 132. 5 131.8 97.9 
I os deena 197. 2 183. 9 143. 9 145. 9 99.0 
ES I A a 185.8 177.2 139. 0 138. 9 95. 0 
ee 192.0 185. 6 141.4 141.3 98. 0 
oe dune 184.8 174.3 134. 8 135. 7 95. 3 
TREE SE SEE Aer ear 198. 1 191.2 149.9 150. 9 101.7 
lini TE a SP IS ay ie 189.8 180. 5 139. 9 141.6 96. 3 
SE ae ees 188. 8 182. 1 136. 5 138. 3 93. 7 
eh. Ae SEP SS a 180.3 174.3 135. 9 137.8 99. 9 
SST LOA ORO 198. 9 188. 4 142. 6 144. 0 99. 2 
St. Paul, Biiem.......... Es cl deaeiiiietadee tis 179.1 172.3 131.1 132. 1 98. 6 
0 lL Eee j 186.8 184. 1 142. 5 143. 9 97.5 
a. ee 199. 5 195. 4 148. 3 147.1 99. 6 
eS SS See 213.1 203. 1 * 154.7 157.5 100. 5 
Scranton, Pa_._... PP A DLE Ee en ay ee 188.9 182.6 141.8 141.3 97.5 
0 es eee 194.3 187.4 145. 6 145.8 101.0 
Springfield, SE SR ee 202.3 194. 5 144.1 146. 1 96. 2 
.  § 5 Sane, eee 190.3 181.3 141.3 141.7 97.7 
pT ee 196. 6 190. 1 148. 0 149.8 97.2 |. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.3................... 199, 2 189. 6 141.5 143. 4 93.7 |. 























1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights 
2 The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 
of individual foods have been computed. 
3 June 1940=100. 
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Tape 5.—Indexes of retail food prices*in 56 large cities combined, 1913 to March 1947 









































—Con 
[1935-39 = 100] 
—, — 
ur 1 All- All- All- All- 
1939 Year foods Year ‘foods | Yearand month; foods || Yearand month | foods 
index index index index 
i, 
isda 
ION 
vanth 79.9 || 1927.........-.. 132.3 || 1941... ......... 105.5 || 1946—Con. 
rar in 81.8 || 1928.........-.. 5 ee 123. 9 
‘urone 80.9 || 1029............ 132.5 || 1943 138.0 || July..........--. 165. 7 
. SA yaaa Be he neo nccncnss 136.1 || August......... 171.2 
aie hie eee, S23. Sees 139.1 || September__---- 174.1 
y 134.4 || 1932.........--- 86.5 || 1946..........-- 159.6 || October. -..-.... 180. 0 
ors 149.8 || 1933...-.....--- 84.1 November... --- 187.7 
7% <2 % Segara 93. 7 1946 December - - . . .- 185. 9 
O Eee Wf Seee..s..-...... 100. 4 
: "pipiens SE EE tn cccnncess 101.3 |} January---....-- 141.0 1947 
| ) | SSeS 105.3 || February_------ 139. 6 
>t ee 97.8 || March..........| 140.1 || January........| 183.8 
132.9 || 1939 95.2 |) April..........- 141.7 || February...._-- 182.3 
137.4 || 1940 ‘ i) e Se 142.6 || March.........- 189. 5 
a4 ee 145. 6 
WPOPOOOORS 


Wholesale Prices in March 1947 


Lep By ADVANCES for farm products, average primary market prices 
rose 3.5 percent from February to March 1947. This advance 
brought the Bureau’s general index of commodity prices in pri- 
mary markets to 149.6 percent of the 1926 average, 37.4 percent 
above a year earlier and about double the level immediately preced- 
ing the beginning of the war. This was the highest level since Sep- 
tember 1920 and about 11 percent below the record peak of May 1920. 
The higher average price level in March over that of February was 
the result of rapid advances during late February and early March 
there were partly offset by stable or declining prices during the latter 
half of March. Weekly reports for April indicate continued declines 
in the general level of primary market prices. 

While the largest advances during March were for farm products, 
vanes nonagricultural commodities also shared in the increase, rising more 
7 than 2 percent on the average. Groups showing more than 1 per- 
cent increase were farm products up 7.2 percent, foods 3.5 percent, 
fuel and lighting materials 3 percent, chemicals and allied products 
2.2 percent, building materials 1.5 percent, metals and metal prod- 
ucts 1.4 percent, textile products 1.2 percent, housefurnishing goods 
1 percent, and miscellaneous commodities 4 percent. 

The 7.2 percent advance for farm products was a result of unfavor- 
able weather, damaged crops, transportation bottlenecks, and in- 
creased demand from foreign countries for American products. Grain 
averages were nearly 19 percent higher in March than in February 
as low market supplies, bad weather, and foreign demand pushed 
prices for some grains close to all-time highs. In the latter part of 
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the month, prices declined from these*very high levels but the market, 
still were strong. Livestock quotations rose 7 percent in March 
with hogs reaching an all-time high and selling for a short time ,, 
higher prices than steers. Spot market prices for cotton rose aboy, 
36 cents a pound for the first time since the October peak, influence 
by strong export demand for cotton goods. Commodity (Croeqj; 
Corporation selling prices for domestic raw wool were raised in \{ar¢}, 
to meet parity requirements. Argentina wool continued to decliy, 
Generally higher prices were reported, in March, for fresh fruits ang 
vegetables. 

The advance of 3.5 percent in the group index for foods reflect, 
increases for most types of foods except dairy products.  Froes) 
milk prices declined in some areas although certain Northeastery, 
producers suspended the milk marketing agreements, under which 
they had been operating, in order to avoid taking large price declines 
which would have been required. Average prices for butter and cheesy 
were slightly higher in March than in February. Flour quotations 
rose nearly 14 percent on the average, stimulated by government 
buying for export. Canned and dried fruits and vegetables showed 
weakness during the month as a result of the approach of the new 
season. Meats were generally higher and there were advances for 
other foods including coffee, eggs, fats and oils. 

Hides and leather products rose 0.5 percent on the average with 
increases for domestic hides and skins and some types of leather. 
Market uncertainties, however, lowered quotations for some types of 
imported skins and for sole leather. 

Continued advances in spot market prices of cotton goods wer 
reported during March. Relatively limited supplies raised prices of 
worsted materials. Average prices for silk in March were below those 
in February, reflecting lower prices obtained in the February auction 

Prices for crude petroleum and refined petroleum products rose 
sharply in March, the fifth price increase since decontrol of {hese 
commodities. Oil companies stated publicly that these price advances 
were in part designed to encourage exploratory drilling. There wer 
small advances during the month for anthracite, bituminous coal and 
by-product coxe. 

Average prices for metals and metal products rose in Mare!i as 
advances for iron and steel and nonferrous metals offset decreases 
for farm machinery and trucks. Price advances for pig-iron reflected 
a greater demand for this material caused by sharp increases in scrap 
prices. In addition, there were advances for gray-iron castings, and 
some types of hand tools. The substantial rise for nonferrous metals 
reflected continuing shortage and high demand. The small declines 
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for farm machinery and trucks represent reductions by one company, 
partly wiping out price advances earlier in the year. 

Price advances for cement and most types of lumber were primarily 
responsible for the rise of 1.5 percent in the group index for building 
materials. Higher prices for lead pigments, refleeting increased 
material costs, and for certain other paint materials brought the sub- 
group index for paint and paint materials to approximately the all- 
time high level reached in 1920. Price rises also were reported for 
stock millwork in short supply, cast iron pipe, and prepared roofing. 
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” Further advances for oils and fats and fatty acids and higher prices 

cteq [ee for organic fertilizer materials were responsible for the increase in 
‘resh ME the index for chemicals and allied products. Quotations for heavy 
tern [gee chemicals generally were stable during the month. Higher material 
hich and labor costs were reflected in price advances for some types of 
lines [Qe furniture and durable housefurnishings. 
i Sharp advances for cattle feed, caused by bad weather and foreign 
ions | demand for grains, and a continuation of price advances for paper and 
nent pulp caused the substantial advance in the group index for miscel- 
wed fe laneous commodities. Soap prices were also higher in March. 

NeW HP tysre 1.—Iridexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, March 
for 1947, compared with previous months 















































with Indexes (1926=100) - oo eee 
her Group and subgroup mew i ——| 
cof Mar. Feb. Mar. | Aug. Feb. Mar. | Aug. 
Sul 1947 1947 1946 1939 1947 1946 1939 
-_ AD cnn es ss eh ade ct eten 1 149.6 i 144.6} 108.9| 75.0] +3.5 | +37.4| +499.5 
en Farm produets_.......- TET ETT OSS 182.6; 170.4} 133.4] 61.0} +7.2| +36.9 | +199.3 
aa Grains_.......... TM EW Tae 203.3 | 171.1 | 136.7| 01.5 | +18.8 | +48.7 | +294.8 
‘ Livestock and poultry: ._.._._. NR 216.0 | 201.5] 133.5) 66.0! +7.2/| +61.8 | +227.3 
10se Other farm products... ..-......-=---.--- 155.8 | 150.5] 131.4] 60.1) +3.5 | +18.6 | +159.2 
. Foods Te nn _....-| 167.6} 162.0] 109.4 67.2 | +3.5.| +53.2 | +149.4 
ion Dairy products...........__- | 157.6 | 161.8] 116.1 67.9} —2.6 | +35.7 | +132.1 
Cereal products__...._._. 2 _....| 150.4] 141.3] 96.2) 71.9] +64] +563 | +109.2 
rose Fruits and vegetables a TAS 141.5 | 134.2] 133.1 58.5] +5.4] +6.3 | +141.9 
Meats_. a Ry OPE: 207.3} 199.5] 109.6| 73.7) +3.9 | +89.1 | +181.3 
ese Other foods. - Asses 152.8 | 146.0} 97.7| 60.3] +47] +564] +153.4 
“ Hides and leather products.___..............| 174.6] 173.8] 119.8] 92.7] +.5| +45.7| +88.3 
ces sh 2 eee Saat 171.5 | 171.5] 128.6] 100.8 0 | 433.4) +70.1 
Hides and skins................._.. 192.2} 191.4] 117.6] 77.2} +.4] +63.4] +149.0 
“er PW cm lll AOR EI 183.7} 181.1 | 1040] 840) +1.4 | +76.6 | +118.7 
| Other leather products TS ss 137.7 | 137.1] 115.2 7.1 +.4 |) +19.5 | +41.8 
and Textile products._....._...____- Mn A ag 139.6 | 138.0| 104.7 7.8 | +1.2] +33.3 | +105.9 
aa Sa a _....---| 133.0] 132.7] 109.5] 81.5 +.2| +21.5| +63.2 
Cotton goods_. __...| 196.6] 193.7 | 132.9] 65.5] +1.5 | +47.9 | +200.2 
Hosiery and underwear... __- —— 100.8 | 100.0 75. 5 61.5 +.8 | +33.5 | +63.9 
as et ee i aa a _....| 87.0] 937.0} 302] 285 0 | +22.5| +20.8 
. EG Ti i) ae 44.3) —8.7|_.......| +68.2 
ses Woolen and worsted goods -- | 127.5] 121.9) 112.7) 75.5] +46] +131) +68.9 
: Other textile products... ____- a 175.1 | 170.1 | 109.6 | 63.7) +29] +59.8 | +174.9 
ted Fuel and lighting materials TT 97.9 85.0} 72.6) +3.0 | +186] +38.8 
“ Anthracite - a ccuweelt ME Aes S| 6 +.1 | +10.5| +50.4 
rap Bituminous coal___...........--- ___..| 143.6} 143.3 | 125.2] 96.0) +.2|] +147] +49.6 
a ———— | 155.2| 155.1 | 1349| 1062] +.1] 415.0] +43.9 
nd RR RRR a a Re Ra i eee es Sa 
, a  eureeeceee (2) 84.3 i } fees LS SOOO 
le Petroleum and products.................- | g1.7! 766! 612! 51.7) 467) 433.5! 468.0 


See footnotes at end ot table. 
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TABLE 1.—Indexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, \, 
1947, compared with previous month—Continued ™ 





a, 


Indexes (1926=100) apy _" 
j 





Group and subgroup 


° Mar. Feb. Mar. Aug. Feb. Mar. 
1947 1947 1946 1939 1947 1946 








Metals and metal products____..........----- 140.6 | 1138.6 | 108.4 93.2 | +1.4 | +29.7 
Agricultural implements. .-__-------....- 116.8 | 117.6 98.5 93. 5 —.7 | +18.6 
Farm machinery-.------ diticiatab ie os 118.2 | 119.0 99. 6 94.7 —.7 | +18.7 
a i Re a 126.9 | 125.0} 107.0 95.1 +1.5 | +18. 6 
Motor vehicles. .................. SS a 151.2 |'* 151.3 112.8 92.5 —.1} +34.( 
Nonferrous metals__.......-.- = jain apiecgl. “nn 131.3 86.1 74.6 +5.9 | +61.4 
Plumbing and heating ------..--_---- rr pes, eae A 95. 1 79.3 +.7 | +24.( 
GR anaes 177.5 174.8 124.9 89.6 +1.5 | +42. 1 
IN UI, Sek 564 5. atid cies onetime 132.4 | 132.3] 117.4 90. 5 +.1 | +12.8 | 
a epee Vi AE IOS. 112.3} 109.9] 102.3 91.3] +2.2]/°+9.8 | 
EE ET Rh ees 269.3 | 263.6 | 167.6 90.1 | +2.2) +60.7 
Paint and paint materials..._..___...____- 176. 1 173.9 | 107.8 82.1 +1.3 | +63.4 | 
Plumbing and heating_................-.- 117.9} 117.1 95. 1 79.3 +.7 | +24.0 | 
ill SR A 127.7 | 127.7} 120.1 107.3 0 +6.3 
Other building materials. _....._...._...- 143.5 | 141.5] 112.3 89.5 | +1.4 |] +27.8 | 
Chemicals and allied products_______________- 132.2 | 129.3 96.0 74.2 | +2.2 | +37.7 | 
ae ee 114.5 113.8 97.0 83.8 +.6 | +18.0 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals wel ie 182.7} 182.5] 111.7 77.1 +.1 | +63.6 
Fertilizer materials....................--- 101.8 99.2 81.9 65. 5 +2.6 | +24.3 
i RG ene halal lees Ba 96.3 96.3 86.6 73. 1 0 +11.2 
ls Ban 8s ass ntaeedded 231.5 | 214.3} 102.1 40.6 | +8.0 |+126.7 
Housefurnishings goods. ._.....__.....-...--- 125.8 124.6 106. 9 85.6 | +1.0 | +17.7 
Furnishings.__......- Os ere nee OS 131.4 129.6 110.9 90.0} +1.4 |] +18.5 
Furniture___....__. le and ene cheated 120.0 119. 5 102.9 81.1 +.4 |) +16.6 
po LE eee bree 115.3 | 110.9 95. 6 73.3 | +4.0 | +20.6 
Automobile tires and tubes_...._.______-- 73. 0 73.0 73.0 60.5 0 a. 
OES a eee ee 238. 4 178.6 | 159.6 68.4 | +33.5 | +49.4 
A Sea. 145. 1 143. 4 113. 7 80. 0 +1.2 | +27.6 
SS Se ee 7 52.9 52.9 46.2 34.9 0 +14. 5 
ee ee 122.2 118.8 98.9 81.3 +2.9 | +23.6 
SSE Se eee 163. 2 154.9 120. 5 66. 5 +5.4 | +35.4 
Semimanufactured articles. _._____- oipadeaad -| 145.9] 142.1 100. 4 74.5 | +2.7 | +45.3 
Manufactured products-_-............._.----. 1143.5 | 1 139.9 104. 5 79. 1 +2.6 | +37.3 
All commodities other than farm products-__| ! 142.2 | ! 138.8 103. 4 77.9 | +2.4 | +37.5 


All commodities other than farm products 
| IAT IE apy Recatgitienieee SRS 1131.3 | 1 128.6 





= 
© 
~) 
S 
+ 
to 
+ 
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1 Includes current motor vehicle prices. 
Motor vehicles.—The rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly avers 
rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in the September releas 
the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, moti 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sales and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in eae: 
computation through September 1946. 
If April 1942 prices of motor vehicles had been used after September 1946, the indexes for the groups 
which motor vehicles is a component would have been: 
Inderes (1926= 100) 


March February Januar; 





SE SS | | a a ee 147.6 142.6 

REY PS ee 126. 3 124.3 

CE EEE eS 140. 2 136. 7 

All commodities other than farm products.__...............-....-- 139.8 136. 3 

All commodities other than farm — | | eee 128. 1 125. 5 
These special indexes will be published as long as the need for them continues. 


2 Not available. 
r Revised. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1947 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for 
selected years from 1926 to 1946, and by months from March 1946 to 
~~ BS \farch 1947 are shown in table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of commodities 








[1926= 100] 
Hides | -pey. —_ Metals | puita- yg House- An 
. q | Farm and tile | light- | 924 ing and fur- | Mis- | oom- 
-™ ucts prod- | ‘ucts | mate- | PTOd- | ‘rials | prod- | _iM&_ | neous | “ties 
, ucts rials ucts ; nets goods 
ee. 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
oe oe 10479 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 95.3 
BG 42.2] 61.0} 729| 54.9| 70.3] 80.2| 71.4) 739] 75.1] 64.4| 64.8 
oe eee 51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66. 3 79.8 Le 77.0 72.1 75.8 62. 5 65.9 
ee 80.9 82.1 95. 4 71.5 76.2 |- 87.0 86.7 78.7 81.7 70.5 80.8 
pea 86. 4 85. 5 104. 6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 82.6 89.7 77.8 86.3 
68.5 73.6 92. 8 66. 7 76. 5 95. 7 90. 3 « 77.0 86.8 73.3 78.6 
65. 3 70. 4 95. 6 69. 7 73. 1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 77.1 
lt al 67.7 71.3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 78.6 
a Eom 82.4 82.7 108. 3 84.8 76. 2 99.4 103. 2 84. 4 94.3 82.0 87.3 
= 105. 9 99.6 117.7 96.9 78. 5 103. 8 110. 2 95. 5 102. 4 89. 7 98. 8 
ees 122. 6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92. 2 108. 1 
see to 123.3 104.9 116.7 98.4 83.0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104. 3 93. 6 104.0 
128. 2 106. 2 118. 1 100. 1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 94.7 105. 8 
— 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90. 1 115.5 132. 6 101.4 111.6 100. 3 121.1 
133. 4 109. 4 119.8 104. 7 85. 0 108. 4 124.9 96. 0 106. 9 95. 6 108. 9 
135. 4 110.8 119.8 107.9 86.1 108. 8 126. 5 96.1 107.5 95. 7 110. 2 
137. 5 111.5 120. 4 108. 8 86.1 109. 4 127.8 96. 5 108. 3 97.0 111.0 
140.1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112. 2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 98. 5 112.9 
viene. 157.0 140. 2 141.2 118.1 90. 3 113. 3 132.1 99.3 111.9 101.3 124.7 
161.0 149. 0 138. 9 124.0} - 94.4 114.0 132. 7 98. 4 112.6 102.0 129.1 
154. 3 131.9 141.6 125. 7 94.3 114.2 133. 8 98. 4 113.6 102. 1 124.0 
165. 3 157.9 142.4 128. 6 94. 2 125. 8 134.8 99.9 115.3 104. 0 134. 1 
169.8 165. 4 172. 5 131.6 94.5 130. 2 145.5 118.9 118. 2 106. 5 139.7 
168. 1 160. 1 176.7 134.7, 96.1 134.7 157.8 125.7 120. 2 108.9 140.9 


average 


T release 





Tr, Motor P 165.0 | 156.2 | 175.1] 136.6 97.7 | 138.0] 169.7] 128.1} 123.3} 110.3 141.5 
linesch i --| 170.4] 162.0} 173.8] 138.0 97.9} 138.6) 174.8) 129.3] 124.6) 110.9 144. 6 
Se 182.6 | 167.6 | 174.6; 139.6 | 100.8; 140.6; 177.5] 132.2} 125.8| 115.3 149. 6 
































ToUps 





_ The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
Jin table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products and commodities other than farm products 
nd foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘‘Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 8 and 9 of Wholesale Prices, 1944 
(Bulletin No. 870). 
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TABLE 3.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by special groups of commodities 




































































[1926= 100] 
—_——ae 
All an 
All —_ All | com. 
> com- | modi- . Com- | modi. 
2 —_ —_ — - - —_ —_ modi. ties 
> aw 4 ‘ac- es | other aw . | Ufac- | ties | othe 
a mate- — tured | other | than —— mate- = tured | other _ ree 
rials arti- prod- | than | farm rials arti- prod- | than farm 
cles ucts | farm | prod- . cles ucts farm prod. 
prod-| ucts Prod- | uete 
ucts | and uct nd 
foods foods 
es 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 1948 
ee cual 97.5| 93.9] 94.5] 93.3] 91.6 
et. ase 55.1 | 59.3| 70.3] 68.3] 70.2|| March.._-| 120.5 | 100.4 | 104.5| 103.4. 1m 
Sika did 56.5 | 65.4] 70.5) 69.0| 71.2|| April... 122.2 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 104.5 joa 
a 79.9| 75.9] 820} 80.7| 79.6 BE Secceke 123.6 | 101.9 | 106.1 | f05) | . 
June.........| 126.3 | 105.7 | 107.3 | 106.7. jos NI 
Ee 84.8| 85.3| 87.2} 862] 85.3/|| July... 141.7 | 110.2] 118.9 | 117.5 
OE ee 72.0| 75.4] 822] 80.6| 81.7 || August...__- 145.7 | 111.9 | 123.9 | 121.9 tot 
eR ea 70.2| 77.0| 80.4] 79.5| 81.3 || September-_| 141.4 | 115.0 | 117.2/ 1172 j)7> 
ea 71.9| 79.1| 81.6] 80.8| 83.0 || October____- 148.7 | 118.2 | 129.6 | 1271. jr: Fe 
ake 83.5 | 86.9] 89.1] 88:3| 89.0 || November_._| 153.4 | 129.1 | 134.7| 1329 jx - 
* || December. --| 153.2 | 136.2 | 135.7) 134.8 1 sin 
1942.........| 100.6 | 926] 98.6] 97.0] 95.5 
(Ne Be 1121 | 929/|100.1| 98.7| 96.9 1947 | an 
-..... 4 113.2] 94.1 | 100.8! 99.6] 98.5 | 
| pear 116.8 | 95.9 | 101.8] 100.8| 99.7 || January____- 152.1 | 138.8 | 136.7 | 136.1 | 1275 C0! 
| pppebabe. 134.7 | 110.8 | 116.1 | 114.9| 109.5 || February____| 154.9 | 142.1 | 139.9 | 138.8 jos; 
March..__..- 163.2 |-145.9 | 143.5 | 142.2) 1313 the 
mQ¢ 
Weekly Fluctuati » 
“y uations : 
Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities ab 
during February and March 1947 are shown by the index numbvrs ne 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for cel 
the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 7) 
week to week. pre 
qu 
TaBLe 4.—Weekly index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, Februar) Fe 
e 
and March 1947 
re] 
[1926 = 100} 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. “Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Fet cit 
Commodity group 29° | 22 | #15 8 1 2° | #15 8 : 
i ae Ke 
All commodities. .............-.---.- 149.4 | 149.0 | 148.3 | 148.7 | 146.4 | 144.3 | 143.1 | 141.7 1403 Wi 
Farm produets.................------ 183.8 | 182.9 | 184.2 | 181.8 | 176.1 | 171.7 | 168.9 | 165.5) 1045 Ci 
a RR Sel 166.5 | 166.2 | 166.5°| 170.7 | 167.5 | 162.5 | 160.9 | 156.7 1541 
Hides and leather products.....-_._- 174.2 | 174.9 | 175.7 | 174.2 | 174.1 | 175.8 | 173.6 | 172.9 17) ne’ 
Textile products...............------ 138.7 | 138.7 | 138.3 | 137.4 | 137.0 | 135.4 | 135.5 | 137.7 135.8 | 
Fuel an Renting materials. _.......- 103.5 | 101.7] 98.8] 98.8); 98.6] 98.6} 98.6] 98.6 98 an 
Metals and metal products. ___....-- 140.3 | 140.3 | 140.2 | 130.7 | 138.6 | 138.4 | 138.4 | 128.3) 138 Ch 
Building materials..........-...----- 177.0 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 175.3 | 173.0 | 172.6 | 172.8 | 170.6 | 168' 
Chemicals and allied products......- 132.8 | 133.0 | 131.7 | 130.6 | 129.3 | 129.2 | 128.3 | 127.6 1275 an 
Housefurnishing goods_..........-..- 126.6 | 126.6 | 126.1 |.126.1 | 125.5 | 125.3 | 123.0 | 123.0 1225 . 
Miscellaneous.................-...... 114.9 | 114.6 | 113.0 | 111.9 | 111.2 | 110.7 | 110.0] 110.0 100.9 ISS 
Raw materials....................-.. 165.5 | 164.3 | 164.1 | 162.5 | 158.9 | 156.2 | 154.3 | 153.1 1526 Col 
Semimanufactured articles......-.--- 145.1 | 145.1 | 145.0 | 144.0 | 142.7 | 141.3 | 141.7 | 141.3 129 
Manufactured products.........----- 143.3 | 143.1 | 142.1 | 143.7 | 142.0 | 140.0 | 130.1 | 137.5 | 
All commodities other than farm a. ; 
(oer alee mac? 141.9 | 141.6 | 140.5 | 141.4 | 139.9 | 138.3 | 127.6 | 136.5 1 
All commodities other than farm ~— 
products and foods................- 131.9 | 131.3 | 130.0 | 129.4 | 128.7 | 128.3 | 128.1 | 128.1 | 1% 
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Construction Activity, February—April 1947 
The Housing Program 


NeW PERMANENT NONFARM dwelling units completed in March 1947 
totaled 57,100—a slight decline from the 59,800 homes completed in 
February. This is the first monthly decline of home completions 
since the beginning of the Veterans Emergency Housing Program, 
and reflects the drop in the number of new permanent units put under 
construction which began early last fall and continued throughout 
the winter. However, completions in March and during the first 3 
months of 1947 were over 2% times the number of units completed in 
the comparable periods of 1946. 

Home builders started 53,400 new permanent units in March 1947, 
about 28 percent more than in February. In contrast, the 60,400 
new permanent dwellings begun in March 1946 represented a 40 per- 
cent gain over the previous month. During the first quarter of 1947, 
7 percent fewer permanent dwellings were begun than during the 
preceding quarter and about 2 percent fewer than during the first 
quarter of 1946. Severe winter weather in many localities during 
February and early March and resistance to higher building costs are 
reported to have caused many builders to delay starting new homes. 

A survey of local building permits issued for new dwellings in leading 
cities during March generally showed small gains over February. 
Key cities in the South and West, such as Los Angeles, Calif.; Fort 
Worth, Corpus Christi, and Waco, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; and Atlanta, Ga., registered declines in the number of 
new dwellings for which building permits were issued. Such import- 
ant centers as New York City, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Oakland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Seattle, 
and Denver showed a lower number of units for which permits were 
issued in each of the first 3 months of 1947, as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1946. 
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Tawe E l. —E stimated number of family dwelling units or equivalent living accommoda. 
tions ' started and completed in nonfarm areas, January 1946 to March 1947? 





Number of units 





Started Completed 





Year and month 
New per- New per- 
manent | Other 4 
lamas dwellings 





670, 900 | 4 329, 800 a § 453, 800 


18,700 | 
20, 300 | 








36, 100 
43, 100 
60, 400 
66, 100 


11, 500 
$137,100 | 30, 300 
42,100} 12,400] 94, 100 


41, 600 8, 600 90, 400 v, 30. AK 
9, 300 86, 400 29, 300 


3 s2eeseageesy 
|S SSSssSsseezs) 


























1 Excludes military barracks. 

2? Source: Estimates for prefabricated units are from the National Housing Agency and Office of the 
Housing Expediter; privately financed conversion units and Federal reuse (moved and converted) units 
from the National Housing Agency; and trailers from the Bureau of the Census. All other estimates are 
from the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Includes 8,027 permanent units started by New York City Housing Authority, and 37,200 prefabricated 
units. 

4 Covers 64,500 privately financed converted units; 191,000 Federal (Mead-Lanham temporary h ousing 
program) reuse units (147,100 family dwellings and 43,900 family-equivalent dormitory units; a family 
equivalent unit is defined as one family or two dormitory accommodations; 47,100 trailers: and 27,200 / anil 
equivalent units financed by various State and local public bodies and educational institutions, which ar 
not included under the Federal Mead-Lanham temporary housing progtam. Of units started in 1946, 
600 family-equivalent dormitory units have been abandoned, but it is quite probable that work on th. 
units will be reactivated. 

5 Break-down not available for conventional and prefabricated units. 

6 Covers 45,300 conversion units, 101,900 reuse units, of which 77,000 were family dwellings, 47,100 trailers 
and 9,600 local emergency family-equivalent units. 


? Preliminary. 
§ Includes 1,084 permanent units started by New York City Housing Authority. Break-down not avail- 


able for conventional and prefabricated units. 
* Covers 5,500 conversion units, 14,400 trailers, 8,800 Federal (Mead-Lanham temporary housing progran 
reuse units, and 1,600 family-equivalent units financed by various States and local public bodies and edu- 


cational institutions. 
1 Covers 15,200 conversion units, 14,400 trailers, 61,300 Federal reuse equivalent units, and 3,800 local 


emergency family equivalent units. 


Total Construction Activity 


Construction activity in April 1947 continued the expansion begun 
in March, according to preliminary estimates. The sum of 988 million 
dollars spent for all construction (including minor building repairs) in 
April was 8 percent over expenditures in March. The addition of 
98,000 workers during April brought construction employment to a 
total of 1,682,000. The dollar volume of new construction under way 
in April (846 million dollars), three-fourths of which was financed by 
private builders, was_ 60 million dollars above March. Privately 
financed nonresidential building (which is subject to limitation in the 
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interests of the Veterans Emergency Housing Program) and public 
housing were the only two major categories to show a decline in 
expenditures during the month. 


: Le 2.—Estimated construction employment ' in the United States, selected months in 
TAB 
1946 and 1947 





Estimated employmert (in thousands) 





Type of project 1947 1946 





March? | February 3 April 3 








All types 1, 584 1, 559 


New construction 1, 382 
Private construction 1, 093 
Residential (nonfarm) building 435 
Nonresidential building 434 
Farm construction ‘ 43 
Public utilities 181 
Public construction 4 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 5 
Reclamation 
River, harbor, and flood control 
Streets and highways 
All other ® 
Minor building repairs 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Farm construction 




















| The estimates cover all persons performing work on, or employed on work directly incident to, new 
construction, major additions and alterations, and building repairs of the type for which building permits 
are usually issued. The estimates cover, therefore, construction and special trades contractors’ wage- 
earner and salaried employees whether working at the construction site or in contractors’ offices, shops, or 
yards; working proprietors; firm members; and self-employed persons; as well as employees of noncon- 
struction establishments performing work at the site of construction operations of the employer or contracted 
for by the employer and performed for others. The estimates exclude persons engaged in maintenance work. 
These figures should not be confused with those included in the Bureau’s nonagricultural employment 
series, Which covers only employees of construction and special trades contractors, and excludes force- 
account workers of Federal, State, and local governments, public utilities, and private firms. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

‘Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: 16,400 in 


April 1946, 20,800 in February 1947, 20,500 in March, 1947, and 22,000 in April 1947. 
5 Includes construction workers engaged on the atomic bomb project. 
* Includes airports, water supply and sewage disposal systems, electrification projects, community build- 


ings, and miscellaneous public service enterprises. 


The dollar volume of commercial building has been dropping steadily 
since the summer of 1946. The April 1947 total of 54 million dollars 
for this type of construction was only a little over half the amount 
spent in April 1946. On the other hand, private builders’ expenditures 
of 142 million dollars for industrial building in April 1947 were 
19 percent above April 1946. The decline in money spent for com- 
mercial building during the first 4 months of 1947 was offset by an 
increase in the amount spent for industrial building, bringing pri- 
vately financed nonresidential expenditures for these months to fover 
a billion dollars, or 15 percent above the same period in 1946. 

Expenditures on privately financed public utilities continued to 
climb during April for the fourth successive month, rising 8 percent, to 
reach a 97-million-dollar total—an increase of almost half over 
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Tasie 3.—Estimated construction ex 
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April 1946. Employment in this category totaled 193,000, q) 
increase of 12,000 workers over the month. 


itures ' in the United States, selected mony}, 
1946 and 1947 





Type of construction 


Expenditures (in millions) 





1947 





April? 





ee Gs occ cdesunsee<ceces ainerrcdhesuets 














Be GE nn cdaniocescccodhemrmenwcabaeeais 
PO tanks cd nccchea mocwdbéansaes 
Residential building (nonfarm) ---_-----_---.--- 
Nonresidential building....................--- 
Industrial... ... ' 
ee IE FE ES pamiebese 
[SF CS a LE 
EE. o.n3s ash amttbonasedancae 
hE IE Ro 8 mS Hn TE 
nn ict cnengucunndacecdieles 
RE REE IIS 
Nonresidential (except military and naval 
ic hecchcitiqnntcamso anwnsdiimie « 
re Sees TPE 
ip TE, St ROE Bayt = 
Military and naval facilities. ...............-- 
Highway. 
gs FR cae ORES Se. 3 CLR ee Le TS 


a ee see 
pg Ra I all 
Residential building (nonfarm). ...............--- 
Nonresidential building. ..--.............--..----- 
5 ll eral Rae Tal ik gh Se Field 











142 

















1, 020 
599 
24) 
180 

70 
340 
697 
113 


111 
15 
06 
50 
228 
195 
92 
103 
515 
141 
20° 
165 





a, 









First 4 month, 













2 Preliminary. 
3 Revised. 















1 Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the volume of work put in ; 
in continental United States during the period indicated. These figures should be differentiated from t: 
data on value of construction reported in the table on urban building construction (table 4). 


4 Estimates of new construction were prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the ‘ 
of Domestic Commerce, and include expenditures for new construction, major additions, and alterations 

5 Expenditures for construction incidental to production of atomic bombs are excluded. 

6 Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 

? Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 

8 Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building permits are generally r 
quired, except ‘“‘farm construction,’’ which in addition, includes maintenance work. 


The dollar volume of new residential construction by private builders 
in nonfarm areas increased 4 percent in April, to reach 270 million 
dollars. Expenditures of over a billion dollars in the first 4 months 
of 1947 were 43 percent above the amount spent in the same period 
last year. Private home builders added 12,000 workers during April, 
bringing employment on private nonfarm housing to a total of 447,00. 

Publicly financed construction expenditures increased 25 percent 
during April, bringing the total to 210 million dollars. Rapidly ex- 
panding highway work and increased expenditures on other State and 
local programs, such as water supply, sewage disposal, and misce!- 
laneous public-service enterprises, accounted for most of the increase. 
The 34 million dollars spent on miscellaneous State and local public 
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works in April was 31 percent above March. Street and highway 
construction in April accounted for expenditures of 80 million dollars 


899 


and engaged 116,000 employees—increases of 45 and 38 percent, 


respectively, over March. 


Urban Building 


Permit valuations of building construction in urban areas (includ- 
ing the valuation of Federal construction contracts awarded) rose 38 
percent in March, to reach a total of 381 million dollars. About two- 
thirds of the increase during the month was accounted for by the 49- 
rercent rise in residential valuations. Nonresidential building valua- 
tions in March were 27 percént higher than in February, and for 


additions, alterations, and repairs, the increase was 25 percent. 


TasLe 4.—Estimated permit valuation ' of urban building construction? by class of 


construction and by source of funds, selected Months of 1946 and 1947 








Valuation (in millions) 











Class of construction 1947 





1946 


First 3 months of— 








March 3 | February‘ 





March ¢ 


1947 3 





1946 4 




















Total 
BR ee I icaite hina cncectsacesesanencns $381 $277 743 6 $923 | 6 $1, 438 
lel es 208 140 285 6 480 | 6 585 
New nonresidential.............................. 109 86 337 279 609 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_.........-.-.-- 64 51 121 164 244 

















Non Federal 




















Np et hh a a 372 269 | 719 | 891 | 1, 365 
a 206 140 265| 471 526 
New nonresidential. -_.......-- 5 ee RE ard ctimin's 103 79 334 259 598 
Additions, alterations, and repairs.....-.-.-.---- 63 50 120 161 241 

Federal 














All DURRGR Ie. nn oe nn enc ences cees 


24 












Now sapGuaems ©... 1... 22-22 n enna se- 
0 TTT STAC 8 
Additions, alterations, and repairs.........---.--- 


= One || © 








(’) 


— 8 











6 59 
11 





! Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 


_ 1! Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and loca] government) urban building construction are 
based upon building-permit reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban population 
of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifications of construction 
contracts awarded, which are obtained from other Federal agencies. By Census definition the urban area 
comprises all incorporated places with a population of 2,500 or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a small 


number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
’ Preliminary. 


‘ Revised 


‘ Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- 


keeping units. 


* Includes $3,087,643, the estimated cost of 608 dwelling units contained in the New York City Housing 
Authority projects for 1946, and $7,264,000, the estimated cost of 1,084 dwelling units for 1947. These projects, 
although financed solely with city funds, are included with Federal projects in order to segregate public 
from private housing. All other types ofbuilding construction financed with State or local government 


funds are included under “‘Non-Federal.”’ 
’ Less than $500,000. 
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Urban permit valuations in March 1947, however, were far belo, 
total valuations for the corresponding period a year ago, when builder. 
hastened to get work started prior to the March 26, 1946, constructio, 
limitation order. The 743-million-dollar valuation in that one month 
of construction scheduled to be started, was well over half the tot) 
permit valuations of 1,438 million dollars for the entire first quarte; 
of 1946. Permit valuations for new housing in March 1947 amounted 
to 73 percent of the total for March 1946, but for nonresidenti) 
building, valuations were only 32 percent of last year’s total. 

For privately financed home building in the first 3 months of 1947 
estimated permit valuations were 10 percent lower than in the 194% 
first quarter. This 55-million-dollar - decrease ‘occurred at a time 
when, in addition to seasonal disturbances, home builders wer 
harassed by mounting material and labor costs and buyer resistance 
to prevailing sales prices. Nonhousing construction planned by 
private builders in the January-March 1947 period dropped to less 
than half the total for the first quarter of 1946, as shown by estimated 
permit valuations. 

Almost 38,000 new family-dwelling units were planned for early 
construction within city limits, as evidenced by building permits 
issued in March 1947—-an increase of almost 40 percent over the 
February total. All except about 500 of these units were to be 
privately financed. 


Tasie 5.—Estimated number and permit valuation ' of new dwelling units scheduled t 
be started in all urban areas?, selected months of 1946 and 1947 





First 3 months of 


Source of funds and type of dwelling 


March 
1947 3 


February 
1947 4 


March 
1946 4 


1947 ? 





All dwellings 


Privately financed 
1-family 
2-family § 
Multifamily 

Federally financed ’ 


All dwellings 


Privately financed 
1-family 
2-family § 
Multifamily ¢ 

Federally financed? 


Number of dwelling units 





27, 074 


57, 665 


90, 256 








27, 074 
22, 156 
1, 615 

3, 303 

0 


50, 733 
41, 797 
2, 651 
6, 285 
6, 932 





Valuation (in thousands) 





$206, 603 


$138, 443 


$272, 265 


$476. 817 











205, 017 
175, 946 
11, 113 
17, 958 

1, 586 





138, 443 
118, 613 
6, 375 
13, 455 
0 





253, 723 
217, 453 
11, 604 
24, 666 
18, 542 





467, 967 
402, 992 
23, 830 
41, 145 
8, 850 








1 Includes value cf Federal construction contracts awarded. 


2 See table 4, footnote 2, for source of urban estima‘es. 


3 Preliminary. 
4 Revised. 


4 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


* Incluées multifamily dwellings with stores. 


’For number of, and estimated cost of, dwelling units contained in New York City Housing Author) 


projects, but included here with Federally financed housing, see table 4, footnote 6. 
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Hours and Earnings 




















Workers engaged on private building construction in February 1947 
had an average workweek of 36.9 hours—the shortest in 4 years. 
Average weekly earnings of $58.97 were $1.00 below the January 
average, but were almost $6.00 above February 1946—reflecting the 
12-percent increase in average hourly earnings which occurred over 
the year. The 7-year peak established in average hourly earnings in 
January was maintained at the same level ($1.60) in February. Earn- 
ings reported are for all workers on construction-site pay rolls— 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled; superintendents, time clerks, etc. 
- General building contractors reported average weekly earnings of 
$54.91 for February, a decrease of $1.58 from January, resulting from 
a shorter workweek. The workweek for masonry workers averaged 
2% hours less in February than in January, with a drop in earnings of 
$4.08; plasterers and lathers worked, on the average, 1% hours less 


> and their average weekly pay declined almost $3.00. On the other 



















Mee 


ee oe 


i identical firms. 


hand, a 4-cent increase in hourly earnings for excavation workers 
brought their weekly pay up to $55.00; and the average weekly pay 
of electrical workers rose (because of a slightly longer workweek) to 
almost $75.00—the highest average weekly earnings received by any 
group since January 1940, when monthly data first became available. 
For the special building trades as a whole, average weekly earnings 
of $63.76 were only 24 cents under the January average. Contractors 
engaged in nonbuilding construction reported average weekly earn- 
ings of $58.07 for February, an increase of $1.40 over January. 
Average weekly earnings increased over the year for all reporting 


’ groups engaged in privately financed construction work. For the 


special trades groups, and for nonbuilding construction workers, the 
increase was 15 percent. Weekly pay for those engaged by general 
building contractors was 8 percent more than a year ago. Increases 
over the year in average hourly earnings ranged from 9 percent (13 
cents) for employees of painting and decorating contractors to 19 


) percent (27 cents) for workers engaged by plumbing and heating 
' contractors. 


Reports are received monthly from over 11,000 different con- 
tractors. Data published are summaries of all reports received dur- 
ing the months shown but do not necessarily represent reports from 
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TABLE 6.—Average hours and earnings on private construction projects for selected types 
of work, February 1947 ' . 


{Subject to revision] 





i 


Average hours per week | 4Verage = Average hourly e: 





Type of work ; - 
Febru-| Janu- | Febru-| Febru-| Janu- | Febru-| Febru-| Janu- 
ary 1947\ary 1947\ary 1946/ary 1947\ary 1947\ary 1946jary 1947\/ary 1947 


$58. 82 q $52.74 | $1. 569 | $1. 568 


58. 97 , 53. 04 1. 599 . 594 
54. 91 ‘ 50.80 | 1.516] 1.518 
63. 76 ; 55.37 | 1.694] 1.680 


56.92 | 1.694] 1,681 
55. 16 . . 637 


. 836 . R38 
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All types of work 
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Building construction 
General contractors 
Special building trades * 

Plumbing and heat- 
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Painting and deco- 
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Electrical work 

Masonry 
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Carpentry 


Roofing and sheet 
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Excavation an 
foundation 
Nonbuilding construction_. 
Highway and street____- 
Heavy construction.___. 


. 487 
. 451 
. 401 
. 482 
. 398 
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1 Includes all firms reporting during the months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical! estab- 
lishments. Data cover all workers on the construction-site payroll—skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 


workers; superintendents, time clerks, etc. 
2 Hourly earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings he- 


cause of rounding. 
3 Includes types not shown separately. 
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Labor Force, March 1947 













WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 






Labor force-—Persons 14 years of age and over who are 
employed or unemployed during the census week (the 
week containing the eighth day of the month). 

Employed.—Those who, during the census week, (1) work 

full or part time for pay or profit; (2) work without pay 

in a family enterprise (farm or business) at least 15 hours; 
or (3) have a job but do not work because of illness, vaca- 

Es tion, labor-management dispute, bad weather, or lay-off 

with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days. 

Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a job. 


























_ The civilian labor force increased by 380,000 between February and 
- March 1947 expanding the total to 58,390,000, according to the Bureau 
of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Employment 
rose by 540,000 during the month, while unemployment declined by 
160,000 to a level of 2,330,000. 
The decline in unemployment between February and March 
occurred almost entirely among veterans. The number of unem- 
_ ployed ex-ser'vicemen totaled 850,000 in March, as compared to a full 
million a month earlier. Many of the ex-servicemen who found jobs 
over the month were probably fairly recent entrants into the labor 
' market, whose reemployment had been delayed as a result of the 
_ midwinter seasonal decline in job opportunities. The number of 
_ veterans outside of the labor force, on temporary vacation, dropped 
by nearly a third during the month to a new low of approximately 
- 200,000. The size of this group has been declining rapidly with the 
_ slackening of demobilization. 
The level of total unemployment in March 1947 was 370,000 below 
_ the reconversion peak recorded in March 1946, though 400,000 above 
_ the November 1946 level. 
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Between February and March, the expansion in employmer; 
resulted from seasonal gains in both agricultural and nonagricultuy,) 
activity. Farm employment, continuing the upturn of the previoy;, 
month, rose 320,000 as plowing and planting began in many areas 
The number of workers engaged in nonagricultural industry gaine, 
220,000 during the month, reflecting the pre-Easter expansion jy 
trade and the spring upturn in construction and other outdoor jp. 
dustries. 

The level of nonfarm employment in March 1947 (48,820,000) ex. 
ceeded the year-ago total by 3,890,000—3,720,000 men (principally 
ex-servicemen) and 170,000 women. The increase in the number of 
women employed in nonagricultural industry reflected the net effec 
of opposing forces. High marriage and birth rates, as well as con. 
tinued demobilization, caused many younger women to withdraw 
from the labor market. On the other hand, rising living costs and 
favorable job opportunities induced other women, particularly in the 
older age groups, to enter or reenter the labor force. Thus, the num. 
ber of women over 45 years of age in nonfarm jobs increased by 340,000 
over the year, more than counterbalancing a decline of 170,000 among 
younger women. 

Total labor force in the United States, classified by employment status, hours worked, and 
sex, February and March 1947 and March 1946 


[Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 


> 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of 
age and over ! 





Total, both sexes Male 





Feb. | Mar.| Mar.| Feb. | Mar. .| Feb. | Mar. 
1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 





Total iabor force ? F ' 59, 630/59, 960 '43, 700 115, 930) 15, 970) 16, 390 
—|— —— 
Civilian labor force 58, 010/58, 390 42, 100 | 15, 910}15, 950 16, 2 








2, 010 50; 2,190 480; 480 
40, 090 . ‘ | 5, 470 15, 78 
33, 830/34, 030): 114, 790) 14, 62 
29, 280 29, 11, 470) 11, 280) 11. 30% 

2, 540) 2, 2, 150} 2, 200) 2,0 

670 770} + 840| 710 

1, 340 380} 470) 60 

6, 260 660} 680 

4, 190 130 150 

1, 460 430} 410 

230 (*) (*) 
380 (*) (*) 


| 


g 


Unemployment 
Employment 
Nonagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours.__...__._____- 
Worked 1-14 hours # 
With a job but not at work ¢ 
Agricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 3 
With a job but not at work 





SSzUzE2se282 


gugesugass 
FEET EEEEEE 


— ee OT ee ee 


























! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown ar 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

? Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

3 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these person 
classified as not in the labor force. 

‘Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week becausé 
of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions 
to return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers, 
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Summary of Employment Reports for March 1947 


EMPLOYMENT in manufacturing continued at February levels in 
March, with increases in durable goods industries offsetting drops in 
the nondurable goods industries. The 15% million workers in manu- 
facturing are almost evenly distributed between the heavy and light 
industries. 

While manufacturimg employment showed practically no change in 
March, nearly 220,000 employees were added to industry payrolls 
exclusive of agriculture. Contract construction reported a seasonal 
employment increase of 83,000. The spring season was also primarily 
responsible for an increase of 66,000 employees in trade. Expanded 
employment for highway maintenance raised Government employ- 
ment—State and local—by 48,000. 

The February-March increase raised the number of employees in 
nonagricultural establishments above the 42 million mark in March 
for the first time in 3 months. This level is based on the revised and 
improved series of employment estimates presented on page 921 of 
this issue. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The lumber industries reported the largest over-the-month increase 
of any manufacturing group. The net gain of 13,000 employees 
reflects the seasonal increase in lumber requirements of the construc- 


; tion industry. 


The largest decrease in manufacturing employment were seasonal 


: declines of 7,000 in food and 5,000 in textiles. Although the drop 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated jnumber of employees ! in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry division 





Estimated number of employees (in 
thousands) 


Industry division 





March |February| January | March 
1947 1947 1947 1946 





39, 184 








42, 066 41, 858 41, 803 13, 433 
15, 512 15, 483 15, 372 857 
878 880 883 1, 203 

1, 555 1, 502 1, 527 3, 983 
4, 022 4,012 4,014 8, 197 
8, 564 8, 507 8, 552 5, 840 
6, 120 6, 107 6, 071 5, 671 
5, 415 5, 367 5, 384 

















' Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments who 

worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-em- 

loyed ns, domestic servants, and personne! of the armed forces are excluded. These estimates have 

0 adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security 

of the Federal Security Agency and supersede data shown in mimeographed releases dated prior toApril 1947 

and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior to May 1947. Data from January 1939 forward were affected by 
this revision. The complete series from 1939 to date is presented on p. 923 of this issue. 
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in textiles may be partly seasonal, preliminary reports indicate th, 
orders for cotton goods, woolens and worsteds are falling off. 

The apparel group, which in prewar years showed rather |arop 
increases in employment between February and March, showed only 
a small gain this year. The men’s clothing industry registered 
slight decline. 









TaBLe 2.—Estimated number of production workers and indexes of preduction- worker 
employment in manufacturing industries by major industry group ' 













Estimated number | 4 
of production work- peapstion rker 
ers (in thousands) exes (1939 = 10 




















March 
1947 


March 
1947 






March 
1946 













All manufacturing - -- .--- chvtdciddideddndthbdbdooddinkisviecthenslte’ 12, 617 10, 819 154.0 132 
ENTE TE RE TELS Se ORAS 98 5 2 aR 6, 535 5, 118 181.0 1417 
ETI RTIRGETS EE See es See Fe 6, 082 5, 701 132.8 124 4 




















Iron and steel and their products......................-...-_-.- 1, 567 1, 313 158. 1 132.4 
ORG RE) RGSS ea aaa as ae 599 380 231.3 148 § 
Machinery, except electrical... ...........-........-..------..-- 1,189 910 225. 1 172 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles--_-_-....___-__-- 472 476 297. 2 299 
ae cea annie aaa awhie nin eaten’ 798 464 198. 2 ; 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ----_-...........-------- 431 324 188. 0 L4 
Lumber and timber basie products_.................-.....-.--- 611 499 145.4 Q 
Furniture and finished lumber products__.._.._..........._---- 441 376 134.3 









I I I I nn eeemeteiiitecosbedeongeces 






Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures ___--------- 
Apparel and other finished textile products... .___._......____-- 
oe EES: IE LEELA SELES LOD 





























RAs Chl BOP Trt dak ne uwdebatudde betwee da bbb en 5, 
PR aT NE COT L2 
PETES LEE ITERATE Oe 387 357 143.9 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... __...............~- 421 386 128. 2 
Chemicals and allied products. _-__..........-..........-------- 569 540 197.5 8 
Products of petroleum and coal. -_-_........_- Sere ee 155 149 145.9 14 
gL EDD FPR e190 F 525 ep CREAT ha a ATs | 238 216 196. 5 78 
I 8 hia aoamanean aren 446 396 182. 1 









tin 


! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the f 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and supersed 
data shown in mineographed releases dated prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated pr 
to May 1947. Comparable series from January 1945 are presented on p. 926 of this issue. 
















Public Employment 





With new Budget Bureau employment ceilings still a month away 
and congressional appropriation cuts for the 1948 fiscal year still in 
the preliminary discussion stage, Federal employment between 
February 1 and March 1 showed a drop of only 10,000, one of the 
smallest since the end of the war. The War Assets Administration 
suffered a decline in employment for the second consecutive month 
while war agencies altogether declined 13,000. 

Although employment in most other agencies dropped slightly or 
remained unchanged during this period, the Veterans Administratiou 
probably reached its peak employment with a gain of over |,\)l)l. 
The Treasury Department also showed an increase in personne! 1! 
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aration for processing income tax returns. 
2.000 was limited to temporary and part-time employees. 

Federal pay rolls shown here are, for the most part, on a calendar 
month basis. March 1946, however, consisted of two biweekly pay 
At present a method of adjusting Federal pay rolls to a 
calendar month basis is being worked out and the adjusted figures for 
the period July 1945—-November 1946 will be available shortly. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force-account 
construction is included in both the executive branch (tables 3 and 4) 
and in construction employment (table 2 in the section, Construction). 
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Taste 3.—Employment and pay rolls for regular Federal services and for Government 
corporations 
















Year and month 








Total 


Executive ! 








All areas 


Continental United 
States 





Washing- 
| ton, D. C., 
‘Meio 





Total 








Legis- 
lative 





Judicial 







ment 
corpora- 
tion ? 














March 1940............- 
March 1941............. 
March 1942............. 
March 1943...-......... 
= March 1944............. 
CS aa 
Mareh 1946. ............ 


® January 1947 4.......... 
February 1947 4_.3...-- 
March 1947............. 





why) Se 


Lee 







ts 





Jauuary 1947 ?7_........- 
| February 19477. _...... 
March 1947? .......... 





Employment 3 





2, 898, 455 


2, 279, 039 
2, 256, 832 
2, 247, 293 





BN Re! 


Bee BERS 
B RRS 


S NE 


$999.99 98 


YP 
28 





908, 715 


128, 094 
1, 137, 972 | 162, 380 
1, 675, 104 233, 696 
2, 815, 556 288, 007 
2, 827, 782 263, 701 
2, 918, 868 256, 497 
2, 370, 116 235, 667 
1, 948, 312 221, 293 
1, 937, 231 220, 206 
1, 930, 725 219, 367 
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Pay rolls (in thousands) 5 














$649, 695 
693, 309 
712, 581 
520, 936 
536, 927 


505, 280 
498, 894 








() $59, 050 
$630, 781 55, 378 
647, 009 54, 856 
472, 312 50, 977 
491, 740 59, 400 
460, 285 68, 531 
454, 782 57, 919 
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$716 
758 
780 
930 
1,191 


1, 090 
1, 185 

















Leesan 


_ cluded pay for 6 weeks. 
|  * Data not available. 
’ Subject to revision. 


months in between represent the pay rolls for pay 


‘Includes employees on force-account construction. Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third- 
class post offices who previously were working on a contract basis. 
» cluded from the employment. 
| _} Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the Farm 
_ Credit Administration. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 
a ent is as of the first of the calendar month. 

ev 


5 Prior to July 1945 and from December 1946 on, pay rolls cover the entire calendar month. Data for 
Pp _~ ending during the calendar month, which for 
most employees included pay for 4 weeks except in December 1945, June and November 1946 when it ip- 


Substitute rural mail carriers are ex- 
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in se 


Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to t}, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 


Taste 4.—Employment and pay rolls for the executive branch of the Federal Governmen, 
months ! 




























War agencies 2 


Other agencies ? 


| 














All - | 
Year and month ie inen- | Qutside ei Ba 
agencies Total zs ire Contince Total eee! | Continen. 
nited | ta) Unit. 
States States 4 States (edStates 





































Employment § 

















March 1940............- 958, 607 240, 933 202, 204 38,729 | 717,674 706,511 11. If 

SS ee 1, 217, 420 453, 893 387, 228 66, 665 763, 527 750, 744 12 78 
March 1942............- 1, 835, 545 997, 369 850, 874 146,495 | 838,176 | 824, 230 13, 948 
March 1943............- 3,082,713 | 2,275,904 | 2,023, 641 252, 263 | 806,809 | 791.915 | 148% 
March 1044............. 3,212,740 | 2,393,506 | 2,024, 358 369,151 | 819,234 | 803, 427 15, 07 
March 1945............- 3, 531,808 | 2,661,320 | 2,064,778 596, 542 | 870,488 | 854,090 | 16, 3% 
March 1946.............| 2,855,223 | 1,805,832 | 1, 343, 592 462, 240 |1, 049, 391 |1, 026, 524 22, 867 
January 1947 *_________ 2, 237, 128 1, 129, 710 868, 473 261, 237 |1, 107, 418 |1, 079, 839 27,5 

February 1947 6 ______. 2, 214, 638 | 1, 104, 137 854, 850 249, 287 |1, 110, 501 |1, 082, 381 28, 120 
ee 2, 205, 082 | 1, 091, 197 844, 818 246, 379 |1, 113, 885 |1, 085, 907 27,9 





















Pay rolls (in thousands) ’ 







































March 1943... _- $642, 382 $487, 138 (*) (8) $155, 244 (8) 

March 1944. .........-. 685, 368 520, 720 $469, 316 $51,404 | 164,648 | $161,465 | = $3, 

March 1945__........ 704, 713 534, 875 480, 695 54,180 | 169,838 | 166, 314 | 3, 524 

March 1946 ®__.._.....- 512, 706 304, 690 269, 064 35, 626 | 208,016 | 203, 248 | 4, 768 
| 












29, 384 
29, 373 
28, 162 


268, 141 
268, 986 
269, 159 


527, 493 
496, O17 
489, 503 


259, 352 
227, 031 
220, 344 192, 182 


January 1947 ® 
February 1947 ®_______- 
March 1947 ®__.........- 


succosel 262,627 | 6.38 
262,600 6,38 


































! Includes employeés on force-account construction. 

2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aer 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the independent war-emergency and reconversion agencies. 

3 Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were workin 
contract basis. Substitute rural mail carriers are excluded from the employment. 

4 Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

’ Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 

6 Revised. 

? Prior to ‘July 1945 and from December 1946 on, pay rolls cover the entire calendar month. Data {or 
months in between represent the pay roll for pay periods — during the calendar month, whick for mos: 
employees included pay for 4 weeks except in December 1945, June and November 1946 when it included 
pay for 6 weeks. 

§ Data not available. 

* Subject to revision. — 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, February 1947 





Monruy Reportson employment and pay rolls are presented below 
for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 26 nonmanufa- 
turing industries including class 1 steam railroads. Data for bot! 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are based on reports 
of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls for the period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Tape 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries } 


—— 





Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 





Industry group and industry 


Feb. Jan. Dee. Feb. 
1947 1947 1946 1946 


eh Et a 12, 601 12, 514 10, 147 
All m : 6, 393 4, 522 


Durable g s o 
Nondurable goods ! 6, 098 , 6, 121 5, 625 
Durable goods 


d steel and their products ! 

“past furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings 

Malleable-iron castings 

EE A a a a a a 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire drawn from purchased rods 

Wirework 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - - -- 





= 
ry 
2ee 
—_ Ow 


Iro 


me IDOI Oo tos) 


Piumbers’ supplies , ‘ 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 
classified : 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Pees, Se ee eee... . ............-.... Deg ADR 

Wrought pipe, welded, and heavy-riveted 

Screw machine products, and wood screws 


SESSSIFSS SSRNSBESSELS 


eBaNSSSaR8 SSBNSSassE 
CRONNNERAOD WawmruHM© 


BOM WWNK OOM Rm AIONION RH we Om 


CweOCOSNAOSs-) 


i &> 


Electrical machinery ! 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


© 
NN 
00 


Machinery, except electrical ! 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines---.........----- seus ita. cen 


oo 
— 


SESS 


Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 

Machine tools---_- 0 oa A Sita Hie, er eee 
Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 

Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 
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—— equipment, except automobiles ! 
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BESS 
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Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines 
Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 

Motorcycles, bicyles, and parts 


Automobiles ! 
Nonferrous metals and their products ! 


Smelting and refining, ew of nonferrous metals 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals except 
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ial See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries Con 











Industry group and industry 









Estimated number of product 
(in thousands) 





Feb. 
1947 


Jan. 
1947 











Durable goods—Continued 





Sawmills and logging camps__-_--_-_--_-_-- spewmncnsiaiEeteniiiae 
ee Ce I OI og oc Se eccbteccccectcccecccensss 


Furniture and finished lumber products !_.__._.............-.- 
OS OS ES) eee eee Te 
EE, eS Ot Se a ee ee ee 


Caskets and other morticians’ goods__............_....._.-- 
SS | a ee eee ae 
, 6 eee 


Stone, clay, and glass products !_................-...........-.. 
AGES Te RE SE ae eee nee 
Glass products made from purchased glass---.-_..........--- 
RE SS ee ee eee 






NS SR Ea! Re 6S pS ee tt? 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products.__......-._.___-- 
[( OG 2 RES BE) a es |) BT 
AREER. So Ee ee 2 ee 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures ! - - - -___- 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares---_............-.-- 
I, nndinda deine duthbecwseghisermenyibnenen 
ETE Ee 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 

TRE: EE | OR Se Sere 
RR 8 a a ee 
A TEE — Ry TLE LE EE 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___...............-..-- 
EEE SS ISS I er 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. 
EE EE RE | Re Se ae 
EEE EE IE ES ee. 
Jute goods, Ts eit 0" SRD Eee Peas eae 
Cordage and tw 



















Phos sot bewvesesoncesssséercaccesccce 





Apparel and other finished textile products !___.............--.-. 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ____-.........------ 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. -__--.-.-.........----------- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. .-_.......-..-..--.-------- 
0 ERE Ss Ee ey eee 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __............--- 
eee SS eae eee eee 






Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads___-...............--.--- 
Housefurnis , other than curtains, ete -...............-- 
oS ESS - SS ee 





Boot and shoe cut stock and findings....._..............-..- 
core ia Ce i a ree aaa pe 

Leather gioves and mittens.........................--....+.- 
ON PS SR eS eee ee ee 


0 a eS ae ee ene ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing..... ..--..-- aE IFRS 
i ee ee eee eee 





0 ER 6 SIS ee a ee 





Lumber and timber basic products !_______._.____..........--- 


Wooden boxes, other than cigar. __..................-...... 


— 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE |.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \—Con. 


—— 





Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 


Feb. Jan. Dec. Feb. 
1947 1947 1946 1946 





Industry group and industry 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Foe yds— ¢ ‘ontinued 
Sugar, beet : 
Confectionery -.-.----.---- a SLES, WPAN ARIAT LE: 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 
Carming and preserving 


— 
a> 


Qr~Iae© vw 
on 383 8: 
ON Oe 
SaRSe 
oun. © 


ooen 
ZRRS a 
“I. POOR 
= WoO 
NBES & 


_ 
—_ 
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Tobacco manufactures ! 
Cigarettes 
‘igars. 


( 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


1 $2 OD 
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yer 
on G0 me 
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20 mm © 


m 
nS) 


Paper pen Al cmnncakamtinbthtinnannninadsnanmed 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes 
Paper eee ES ee ee Ee seoat 
Paper boxes 


NZ ates SNe 


— 
os 


mt et som = 
BeSsns 
-OOUDw 


FENN 
CHO: 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries ! 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding 


e258 gs 
8 gszee 
ONS 


eoocr 
mo 


Chemicals and allied products ! 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Soap 
Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Ammunition, small-arms 
Fireworks . 
a icc coendecenucnceneewes 
Fertilizers 
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SESSKS 8 
—SOar-3109090 Owues 
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Products of petroleum and coal ! 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 
Roofing materials 


Rubber products ! 
en een OS .... Soc ccewoe 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 
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438 


20. 1 
25. 3 
21.8 
10. 4 
21.5 
10.1 
2.1 


—_ 
— 
i] 


Miscellaneous industries ! 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and fire control 
equipment 
Photographie apparatus 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Games, toys, and dolls 
Buttons 


SexaSppr 


— we 
ross 
Wale OQOown 
wSen 




















' February 1947 estimates are based on reports from 32,900 cooperating establishments covering 7,473,000 
production workers. Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by 
final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency 
and supersede data shown in mimeographed releases dated prior to Apri] 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews 
dated prior to May 1947. Comparable series from January 1945 are presented on p. 926. Estimates 
for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not 
to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared 
‘stimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with the totals 
shown for the major industry groups. 


NoTe.—Annual averages for 1945 and 1946 are presented on p. 917 of this issue. 
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2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 


TABLE <. 


[1939 average= 100] 





| Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry l 
od Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Feb. 


1947 | 1947 1946 | 1946 | 1947 1947 | 1946 | 1946 





.] manufacturing ! 153. 8] 152.7] 152.8} 123.9] 310.7] 307.3] 306.2} 214. 
Durable goods ! 180.1] 178.0} 177.0] 125.2) 344.5] 339.8] 337.3] 204. ; 
Nondurable goods ! 133. 1] 132. 9] 133.6] 122.8] 277.7| 275. 5| 275.8) 224. 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products ! 7.5} 156. 5]. 153. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_--_- 24.4) 123.5) 120. 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 9.1} 147. 
Malleable-iron castings : .1] 139. 
Steel castings 167. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 8} 129. 
Tin cans and other tinware 30.1} 131. 
Wire drawn from purchased rods ‘ 36.8) 138. 
as a . 6} 137. 
ce PN eee . 3] 180. 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) : 174. 
Hardware ; 140. 
Plumbers’ supplies . 7] 122. 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 
elsewhere classified 135. § 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings _- 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. -_-- 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
work 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_-_--- 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel. 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 

Secrew-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 

Firearms 5 

‘lectrical machjnery ! 

Electrical equipment 

Radios and phonographs. 

Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical ! 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. __-_- 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Typewriters 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment ___--_ - 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles !____ 
Locomotives - 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines __. 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles | 


Nonferrous metals and their products ! 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 


metals 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals except aluminum 

Clocks and watches 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings_- 

Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment 

Aluminum manufactures 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 7| 142. 3} 


See footnotes at end of table. 








276.2) 132.6 
193.9) 47.6 
307. 8 230. 

283. 8} 187. : 
315. 4) 148. $ 
259. 9} 174. 

244. 5) 149. ; 
239. 6} 100. % 
261. 
404. 


360. 
286. 
226. 
264. 


312. 


287. 8} 287. 
209. 
317. 
307. 
293. 
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TaBLe 2.—Indexes of production-worker em and pay rolls in manufactur; 
f Pp ; a “ facturing 
1939 average= 100 





a 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industr 
7 , Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. 


1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 194 





Durable goods—C ontinued 


Lumber and timber basic products ! 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills_.................._.- 


Furniture and finished lumber products ! 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods... 
Wood preserving 
Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay, and glass products ! 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass_- 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
——— 
a plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
eral wool 
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ABS SSSSSSe S35 
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Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ____.- 
Abrasives 
Asbestos products 


Nendurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures !_ 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods 
Ww ony and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
and finishing 
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Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, ‘wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and tw 


Apparel and other finished textile products ! 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s... ........--..- 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified______- 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs 


Curtains, dra: 
pe a arg other than Gentaind, eee 
Textile bags 
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Boot onl shoe cut stock and findings. 
Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tape 2.—Indexes of production-worker apiomes end pay rolls in manufacturing 
1939 average=100 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry 
: re Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. . | Dee. | Feb. 


1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 1946 | 1946 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food !— Continued 
Feeds, prepared 
Cereal preparations 
Baking 
ee OS SS ee. eee oo 
Sugar, 
Confectionery ‘ 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors ‘ 
Canning and preserving 


Bi 


a 

BRAS 

as 

233 

SUNN 

A1KW D> 

aoor owr OOO -Owrn SCnmDOnNOof# NOI 


= 


aS 
=—— 
eS 


at ht et et 
FRSE 
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for) 
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— ht et 
CONNAOCLO SCHONND ONSLOW BHT NHWAIDWOwWeaw 
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SaSeS 
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La PORNO BOOCR WHNDKK OOH 
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Tobacco manufactures ! 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_... -- 


os 
~ 
BREE 

— 
—r RD 
aS = 
— i et 
BES 


Paper and allied products ! 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 


BERSS NER sheeee 


NS AEKS S 


i) 
aIf.Os] BOOwW rn 
ht et 


BEY 


142.4 
133.9 


127.9 
115, 2 
131.6 
117.3 
132.3 


eee 
“no Ota Que w Oo «1 
— — — _ _ — 
SSSeS SRSEER FERS SRSkesSuy 
ak OO wm @-1°-10 —a-cnr Ono o © 


RRSShe 
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Paper boxes 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries ! 
Newspapers and periodical 
Printing, book and job 


Lithenanes 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products ! 192.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors . . 0} 129.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 196. 4 
Perfumes and cosmetics 110.8 
Soap 105. 5 
Rayon and allied products 121.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.._____..___-- 176.7 
Explosives and safety fuses 177.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases 144.0 
Ammunition, small-arms 155. 8 


298. 7 
Cottonseed oil 124.4 
Fertilizers 
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122.8 


146.1 
136. 4 
115.3 

67.6 
155. 8 


200. 1 
206. 3 
132.7 
148. 7 


183. 2 


B EZESSSSESEES 


Products of petroleum and coal ! 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 


Re S565 
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Rubber boots and shoes 
Ruler Gives weer... ....-. 2.22... Lr 


Miscellaneous industries ! 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire control equipment , .0| 184.3 
Photographic apparatus . 5) 146.8 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods ‘ 9) 188.5 
Pianos, organs, and . -1| 124.7 
Games, toys, and do : . 1) 129.9 
Cee nnn nesehacuen 88. -7| 95.5 
Fire extinguishers... === pet oe led f .7| 219.6 


' These indexes are based on reports from 32,900 cooperating establishments covering 7,473,000 full- and 
part-time production workers who worked or received pay during any part of one pe period ending nearest 
the 15th of February 1947. Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to ievels: indicated 
by final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of y nce phe mag Security of the Federal Security Agency 
and supersede data shown in mim phed releases dated prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews 
dated prior to May 1947. Comparable series from January 1945 are presented on p. 926. 

Note.—Annual averages for 1945 and 1946 are presented on p. 917 of this issue. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: Sugar refining, cane.—November 
1946 pay roll to 150.4. 
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Tasie 3.—Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing industric, 
. ~ on 
Estimated number of employees (in th, /Usands 





Industry group and industry 
Feb. 1947 | Jan. 1947 | Dec. 1946 | Feb, joy 


es 








Mining:? 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 


67 


Reaie 


_ OK wae I 


— 


82. .EEBBES 


eS NOON eRW «41 
~- NONAOASO 


Telephone 

Telegraph 3 

Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 
Hotels (year round) 
Power laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing 
Class I steam railroads § 


1 See footnote !, table 4. 

NotTe,—Annual averages for 1945 and 1946 are presented on p. 917 of this issue. 

2 Data are for production workers only. 

3 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, an; 


of cable companies. 

4 The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner”’ to ‘‘production worker”’ in the power laundries and cleap. 
ing and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant differenr 
in the data. New series are being prepared. 5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TABLE 4.— Indexes of employment and pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries: 
[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 


ee 





Industry group and industry Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb 
1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 104 





Mining: 
184.7 


248.7 
162. 0 
240. 3 
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8 
o 
Beeheend 


oo 
'<) 
Oe DB" WIDRORO 


3s 


FESR: 
ae 


i 
— ee 

PSSH4S8 
> 
SIREES 


Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous 
uarrying and nonmetallic 
rude petroleum production ?_-_-__.... 
Public utilities: 
Telepho 
Telegrap 
Electric light and 
Street railways an 
Wholesale trade 


Seok} 


—- OWS Brow 
ON ee DWAGOn 
z 


KSSRESSASZ 


oo 
ot pe 
ae 
So & 


Bs 


& 
Ss: 


ae 


BER SSF 
FSREGRELS 


tet et 
Amro 
3% 
— 


216. ' 
189.7 | 197.: 
187.7 | 212.: 
189.4 | 194.6 
213.4 | 277.: 
.3 | 188.3 | 230. 
143.8 | 144.1 | 165. 
172.7 | 170.4 
196.8 | 193.4 
119.1 216.6 | 215.1 | 215 
110.9 | 109.0 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0 


Cleaning and dyeing 120.9 | 121. 204.7 | 213.8 219. 5 
Class I steam railroads‘ 136.9 | 138.4 (5) | (5) 


1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of Feb- 
r 1947, as follows: 

ining.—2,700 establishments, 354,000 production workers. 
Public utilities. —7,000 establishments, 832,000 employees. 
pn aw trade.—11,100 establishments, 311,000 employees. 
trade.—36,200 establishments, 929,000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round) .—1,200 establishments, 133,000 employees. 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing.—1,500 estab ents, 69,000 production workers. 

NorTe.—Annual averages for 1945 and 1946 are presented in table 2 on p. 920 of this issue. 

2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

* Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

« Source: Interstate erce Commission. ‘Not available. 
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Apparel 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive 
Lumber and building materials 
Hotels (year-round)? 
Power laundries 
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Annual Averages of Employment and Pay Rolls, 
1945 and 1946 


ANNUAL AVERAGES Of the estimated number of production work- 
ors and indexes of employment and pay rolls for the years 1945 and 
1946 are presented below for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 


industries. 


Taste 1.—Averages of estimated production workers and indexes of production-worker 
| employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries, 1945 and 1946 ! 




















Estimated Indexes (1939100) 
production 
workers (in 
Industry group and industry thousands) Employment 
1946 1946 1945 
Ts, and Al] manufacturing . . 151.8 
— Durable goods . 192. 5 
1 clean. | Nondurable goods : 119.7 
erence Durable goods 


ion. 


g 


; Iron and steel and their products 

Stries' Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_--- 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Wirework 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 


58. 
71. 
23. 
62. 
15. 
39. 
30. 
31. 
22. 


Hoe OW oARo 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment not 
elsewhere classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing_-_- 

—— structural and ornamental metal- 
wor 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.- 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel..................-..--.- 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 

Firearms 


Ss > 
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=o to 
— 
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oe 
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EBs 


Cae nwNwonwa 
ss 
38 


=5 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


anew 


5S] 
@ 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors__-_-- 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery 
ps and pumping equipment 
writers 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines. 
W se machines, wringers and driers, do- 
estic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
frigerators and refrigeration equipment-..-_-- 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Employment 
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Lum ber and timber basic products 





Durable goods—C ontinued 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles _. __- 


SSE err a ae eee 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_____.___..___- 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines__-- 
es dere 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding_.............___- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. .............-- 


be aa iis. 2.4 cde 


Nonferrous metals and their products____...._...__- 


ae and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
meta 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals except aluminum._._.__.......__..__- 
Clocks and watches...._...._...._._._____- ae 
Jewelry (precious metals), and jewelers’ findings. 
Silverware and plated 
a ewe 
Aluminum manufactures.__..._..__.___._______- 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified____._- 


Sawmills and logging camps...........__.._.__. 
Planing and plywood mills___._......_......_-. 


Furniture and finished lumber products-_-__._.__.__- 


Mattresses and bedsprings....................-- 
EE a ae ae a” ae 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_......._._...._- 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving_- 
Wood, turned and shaped____.._._____________- 


Stone, clay and glass products._.........___.__.__.- 


lass and glassware _. : 
Glass products made from purchased glass _____- 
| SS ae re ae Ss ee ae ee 
Brick, tile, and térra cotta___.........__.._.___- 
Pottery and related products___....__.________- 
A ~ CE eee es ee 
board, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

eral wool 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
CEE EN ED A ee 
Pe 6 ich cba ee dnceccccdutinindhd 


Nondurable goods 





Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures _-_ 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_______- 

Cotton smallwares 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures except dye- 
0 ee eee ae 
os 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__._________ 

ee ee eae 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted 


Carpets and rugs, Wool_....................._.. 
ae IO aa eae ee ee 
Jute goods, except felts........................_. 
ra. ae 


See footnote at end of table. 









aso | 1,489 | 302.7) 988.4] 549.1 1) 
22.8| ' 31.4] 353.0 | 484.8) 715.2 | jo 
45.9 53.1 187.1 216.5 345. 1 414 
129.9 | 421.3} 327.5 |1,062.0| 601.6 on, 
26.0 | 136.5 | 2022 1,535.4 | 460.8 9 sm 
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397 325 135.2 | 110.6 | 243.: 188 
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26. 6 17.9 111.5 75. 2 183. 4 22 
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16.3 13.3 88.0 71.6 142. 3 
18.6 19. 6 240.7 252.9 | 390.5 42 
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LE 1.—Averages of estimated production workers and indexes of production-worker 
and pay rolls in manufacturing industries, 1945 and 1946 1—Continued 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
,ppare! and other finished textile products. -- 
~*"Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing; not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile 
Leather and leather products 


oo: eee Ee ee nein wend odin ose 
Boot and shoe cut steck and findings 
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Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 
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Condensed and evaporated milk 
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Cereal preparations 
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Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, 

Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoho:ie 
Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 
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Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
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TaBLe 1.—Averages of estimated production workers and indexes of production-or},., R 
employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries, 1945 and 1946 \—Continie 


a 
Estimated Indexes (1939—=1() R “Vy 
production y E 
workers (in | It 
Industry group and industry thousands) Employment Pay Roll - 


oo Lab 
1945 1946 194: adju 


Nondurable goods—Continued mad 


Rubber products 223 : ; 333.2! om, Burt 
Rubber tires and inner tubes . . ; ° 317.8| 90% also 
Rubber boots and shoes ‘ ’ ' . 233. 2 ) a 
Rubber goods, other . . . . 262.6 | 244 eons 


Misccllaneous industries ' : 318.9 | 38; In : 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment , } . ’ 331.3 771 heen 
Photographic apparatus... -........---.--.----- ‘ ‘ , ; 230.6 | 2439 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods . . ‘ . 317.0 | 3145 E: 
Pianos, organs, and ts ‘ ‘ . ; 213. 6 
Games, toys, and dolls ; ‘ ; 235. 4 15 In ti 
. . 1 ; 199. 3 
Fire extinguishers q ; q 3 428. 4 817.6 lane 


1 Estimates and indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the fing) In : 


1945 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and super. were 
sede data shown in mimeographed releases dated prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated 
poe to May 1947. Estimates and indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated been 
y the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. owever, these are now ip 
the process of being adjusted to more current levels. As the industries comprising a single group are revised In r 
they will bereleased. Issuance of revisions will not be held pending completion of adjustments for all groups 
the 


TABLE 2,— Averages of estimated employees and indexes of employment and pay rolls in 
selected nonmanufacturing industries, 1945 and 1946 How 
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1 Data are for production workers only. cost 
2 Not available. soun 
§ Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

4 Cash 4-—- only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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Revised Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


REVISIONS OF ESTIMATES Of the number of employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments are made periodically by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS). The chief purpose of these revisions is to 
adjust the levels of employment estimates to 1945 bench-mark data 
made available by unemployment compensation agencies, and the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. The present revision 
also includes a new type of construction estimate which is more 
consistent with the estimating procedure employed in other industries. 
In addition, Federal force-account construction employment has 
been transferred from the construction segment to government. 

Each of the industry divisions is affected by the present revision. 
In trade, construction, government, and finance, service, and miscel- 
laneous, the estimates have been revised back to January 1939. 
In mining and in transportation, and public utilities, no revisions 
were necessary prior to 1944. Manufacturing, which had previously 
been adjusted to 1944 levels, are now revised back to January 1945. 
In revising manufacturing, adjustments have been made in each of 
the 20 major industry groups comprising the industry division. 
However, no revisions have as yet been made in the individual manu- 
facturing industries. Estimates for the industries, currently based 
on the 1939 Census of Manufacturers, are now in the process of 
revision. As the estimates of employment in the industries compris- 
ing a Major group are corrected, they will be released. 

Nature and extent of revisions.—In all but one of the industry 
divisions the revisions have resulted in raising the levels of employ- 
ment. The magnitude of the revisions in trade, mining, and finance, 


' service, and miscellaneous was very substantial. Only minor upward 


adjustments were necessary in manufacturing, government, and trans- 
portation and public utilities. Only in construction has the esti- 
mate of employment been lowered. Construction employment, which 
was formerly derived from the BLS estimates of the dollar volume 
of construction, is lower by approximately 3 percent in 1946. This 
results partly from the exclusion of Federal force-account employ- 
ment, as noted above, and from the shift to estimating employment 
on the basis of establishment reports to State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. 

Method of computing employment estimates Estimates of changes 


in the level of employment are based on reports from a sample of 


establishments, inasmuch as full coverage is deemed to be prohibitively 
costly and time-consuming. In using a sample, it is essential that a 
sound basis be established from which estimates may be carried 
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forward. This basis or “bench mark”’ is either a complete count 


or an estimate with a satisfactory degree of accuracy. When, § 


new bench mark becomes available, estimates prepared since the 
last bench mark are reviewed to determine if any adjustment of 
level is required. This is the basic principle of employment estim,;. 
ing used by the BLS. It yields a satisfactory compromise betwee, 
a slow but highly accurate complete count, on the one hand, and , 
rapid but less accurate sample count on the other. 

Briefly, BLS computes employment estimates as follows: first, , 
bench mark or level of employment is determined ; second, a sample o| 
establishments is selected; and third, changes in employment. jndj. 
cated by this reporting sample are applied to the bench mark to ¢e. 
termine what the monthly estimates of employment are betwee, 
bench mark periods. For example, if the latest complete data on em. 
ployment for an industry is 40,200 in September 1945 and if the jp. 
dustry has a reporting sample of 13 establishments, employing 23 20 
workers in September and 23,800 in October, the October estimate js 
obtained as follows: 

40,200 X 23,800 
23,200 

Need for revisions.—Because the existence of new firms is not readily 
ascertainable, they are not introduced into the BLS sample until after 
they have been in operation for some time. This characteristic causes 
a rather consistent understatement which becomes larger from year to 
year. It is important, therefore, that estimates not be allowed to go 
uncorrected for too long a period. Unfortunately, insufficient funds 
and the pressure of special assignments during the war period hav 
delayed the adjustment of many of the nonmanufacturing industry 
divisions for several years. For this reason, the present revision cor- 
rects for the downward bias that has accumulated in the nonmanu- 
facturing series since 1941. Revisions in some industry divisions have 
been carried back to 1939 in order to incorporate greater refinements 
in methodology; also new source materials have become available. 
For example, improved data on the small firm component of the trade 
and service industries, supplied by the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, made possible refinements in these series back to 
1939. 

Sources of bench-mark data.—In preparing estimates for employment 
prior to 1939, the Bureau of Labor Statistics used the various indus- 
trial censuses, taken by the Bureau of the Census, as a source 0! 
bench-mark data. Since that time, data obtained from unemplov- 
ment compensation agencies and from the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance are the main bases for bench marks. There ar 
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come notable exceptions. Bench marks for State and local government, 
for example,-are based on data compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
while data on Federal Government employment is made available by 
the Civil Service Commission. For railroads, the source is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and for water transportation, the 
Maritime Commission. 

Projection of estimates.—In general, data showing month-to-month 
changes in employment reflect the fluctuations shown by establish- 
ments reporting to the BLS. However, the usual estimating method 
is inadequate in finance and service, where a preponderance of small 
establishments enter and leave the business population at a high rate. 
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indi- 
o de. | A special sampling procedure has been introduced, involving the 
ween [Ee scientific selection of a sample of cities and a representative list of 
1 em. [| blocks in these cities. Data obtained from the establishments in these 
e in. Me blocks yield substantially better estimates of month-to-month changes 
3.29) [in employment in the service and finance industries. For railroads, 
ate js |e complete tabulations of reports are available. 
Presentation of estimates—The following table presents revised 
estimates of employees by industry division from 1939 through 1946. 
A more detailed technical statement of the methodology used in ad- 
adily |E justing each series will be available at a later date. 
after , : ; . : : re 
__ EE Revised estimates of employees! in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division, 
LUSeS Be January 1939-December 1946 
ar to 
[In thousands] 
LO v0 
‘unds Trans- Finance, 
} Manu- Con- porta- service, Govern- 
lave Month and year Total | factur- | Mining) struc- | tion and | Trade | and mis-| "|, t 
3 ing tion | public cella- | ™em 
istry utilities 
COr- 
Rn REE 30,287 | 10,078 845 | 1,150 2,912 | 6,705 4, 610 3, 987 
anu- SEB GS se | 32,031 | 10,780 916 1, 204 3,013 | 7,055 4,781 4, 192 
aes [MR i a 36,164 | 12,974 947 | 1,790 3,248 | 7, 567 5, 016 4, 622 
1ave SBE ons eT 39,697 | 15,051 983 2, 170 3,433 | 7, 481 5, 148 5, 431 
: i... 1. 42,042 | 17,381 917 | 1,567 3,619 | 7,322 5, 187 6, 049 
Lents — MR. SGD 41,480 | 17,111 883 1, 094 3,798 | 7,399 5, 169 6, 026 
bl ANE 5 ROH. aL 39,977 | 15, 302 826 | 1,082 3,872 | 7,654 5, 274 5, 967 
able. ARR, ee ie 40,712 | 14,365 836 | 1,493 4,023 | 8,448 5, 954 5, 595 
rade 1939: January.............-- 28, 945 9, 535 879 927 2,787 | 6,432 4, 472 3,913 
A February.._........--- 026 | 9, 671 875 916 2,792 | 6,417 4, 469 3, 886 
Ours | RS RF IE 29, 426 9, 787 875 1, 035 2,813 | 6,493 4, 518 3,915 
k ie | 29,418 | 9, 787 590 | 1,132 2.847 | 6,572 4, 564 3, 926 
to ae 29,768 | 9,732 701 | 1,234 2,872 | 6,618 4, 649 3, 962 
agen 30,132 | 9,775 842 | 1,272 2.934 | 6,664 4, 688 3, 957 
a "108 | 9,817 836 | 1, 285 2,941 | 6,602 4, 690 3, 937 
; Oceana 30,512 | 10,117 853 | 1,312 2.947 | 6, 608 4, 702 3, 973 
nent September__........__. 31, 254 | 10, 489 883 1, 285 2,994 | 6,788 4, 724 4, 091 
7 ane 31,629 | 10,780 931 | 1,234 3,047 | 6,898 4, 634 4, 105 
qus- November..........._. 31,491 | 10,746 943 1, 161 3,009 | 6,980 4, 598 4, 054 
od December....._______- 31,710 | 10,694 928 | 1,010 2,966 | 7,389 4, 602 4,127 
Lars 1940: January___.........__- 30,602 | 10,453 918 904 2,925 | 6,707 4, 622 4,073 
OV- February.............. 30,632 | 10,475 916 930 2,934 | 6,701 4, 628 4, 048 
F a 30,953 | 10, 439 916 | 1,015 2,930 | 6,902 4, 684 4, 067 
an 5 Aaa 31,023 | 10,343 899 1, 146 2,946 | 6,854 4, 749 4, 086 
a TE 31,353 | 10, 298 902 | 1,260 2,906 | 6,945 4,815 4, 137 
are a 31,619 | 10,353 894! 1,300 3,028 | 7,021 4, 850 173 





























See footnote at end of table. 
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Revised estimates of em > 1 in nonagricultural establishments, by industry diyj,; 
anuary 1939—December 1946—Continued Y division, 


[In thousands] 
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ised estimates-of employees ' in nonagricultural establishments by industry division, 
a anuary 1939-December 1946—Continued 


[In thousands] 
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| Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers who worked or received pay during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servy- 
ants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. These estimates incorporate the revised estimates 
adjusted to final 1945 Unemployment Compensation data and, therefore, supersede data shown in mime- 
ographed releases dated prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior to May 1947. Data 
from January 1939 forward were affected by this revision. 
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Adjusted Manufacturing Series of Employment 
and Pay Rolls 


REVISED MONTHLY ESTIMATES Of manufacturing production workoe. 
and indexes of employment and pay rolls by major industry group 
from January 1945 to December 1946 are presented below. 
and earnings were not affected by this adjustment. 
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Revised estimates of manufacturing production workers and indexes of employment ang 
pay rolls, by major industry group, January 1945—December 1946 ' 
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Revised estimates of manufacturing production workers and indexes of employment ang 
pay rolls, by major industry, group, January 1945—Deceember 1946 '—Continued 
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Revised estimates of manufacturing production workers and indexes of employm< 
pay rolls, by major industry group, January 1945—December 1946 edeieieees 
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Rubber products Miscellaneous industric. 
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1 Estimates and indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by t! 
final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency 
and supersede data shown in mineographed releases dated prior to April 1947, and Monthly Labor Review: 
dated prior to May 1947. The present adjustment affects data from 1945 to the present only. Hours and 


earnings data are not affected by this adjustment. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 
Public Utilities, February 1947 


Hine in manufacturing industries dropped to a rate of 49 per 1,000 
employees in February. This rate was the lowest for February since 
1941, but nevertheless indicates an active labor market. 

Job shifting, as indicated by the quit rate, was also substantially 
lower in February. Labor turn-over rates normally decline in Feb- 
ruary, partly because of the shorter calendar work month. However, 
the quit rate of 31 per 1,000 is about 5 times the prewar rate. 

While lay-off rates declined for manufacturing as a whole, sizable 
increases in lay-offs were reported in the food and tobacco groups, and 
smaller increases were noted in the nonferrous metals, and stone, 
clay, and glass groups. Seasonal livestock shortages and the observ- 
ance of Lent were primarily responsible for nearly doubling the lay-off 
rate in the meat products industry. In tobacco, lay-off rates rose 
from 8 to 16 per 1,000 employees as production schedules were cur- 
tailed to offset heavy inventories. 

Accession rates continued higher for women than for men in all 
nondurable and in more than half of the durable goods groups. How- 
ever, Women’s quit rates were also higher in all but two industrial 
groups. 

For more than a year, involuntary separation rates—mostly lay- 
' offs and discharges—were lower for women than for men in all manu- 
| facturing industries combined. In February 1947, however, the rates 
_ for both men and women were approximately the same. Lay-offs 

and discharges actually occurred at a greater rate for women than 
for men in the electrical machinery group where large numbers of 
women are traditionally employed. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly labor turn rates 100 i 
onthly r aaah - (per employees) in manufacturing 





Class of turn-over and | 
year " " ; Aug. | Sept. 





Total separation: 
es 
1946__ 
1945 
1943 
1939 

Quit: 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1943 
1939____ 

Discharge: 
1947__. 
1946 
1945 
1943 
1939 

Lay-off: 
1947 
1946 
1945__ 
1943__. 


Miscellaneous includ- 
ing military: 4 
1947__. 
1946 
1945 
1943 
Accession: 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1943 
1939 
































-wouroe Oh 








! Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely « 
parable to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based o 
for the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period ending nearest the mid: |e 
ofthe month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, wher 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not 
extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are includ 
printing and publishing, and certain season industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 
Plants on strike are also excluded. For the month of January rates are based on reports from 6,700 estab- 
lishments, employing 4,453,000 workers. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

4 In 1939, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 
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2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates 100 employees) in selected groups and 


— industries,! piniary 1947 2 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups ang 
industries,' February 1947 3—Continued 
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Miscellaneous industries 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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x 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and 
— industries,! February 1947 *—Continued 
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| Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes on 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample comprising those which 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of any sub- 
sequent change in major products. 

i Preliminary. 

3 Less than 0.05. 


‘ Not available. 
‘For the month of January rates for mining industries are based on reports from 458 establishments em- 


ploying 218,300 persons. 


TasLe 3.—Monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
selected groups,' February 1947 ? 








Men’s rates (per 100 men) Women’s rates (per 100 women) 
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All manufacturing 
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Nondurable goods_.. ..........---- 


Iron and steel and their products 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
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Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile 


Leather and leather products 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures. 

Paper and allied 

Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal __-..--- 
Rubber 
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! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some 
do not report separate data for women. Rates for January are based on 6,600 reports covering 4,260, 


employees. 
’ Preliminary figures. 
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Trends of Earnings and Hours 
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Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for February 1947 


WEEKLY EARNINGS in manufacturing industries averaged $47.47 jy 
March 1947, higher than the January 1945 wartime peak, according 
to preliminary estimates. However, the factory workweek averaged 
5 hours shorter in March than at the war peak. 


Preliminary averages for March 1947 are: 


Weekly Weekly Hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
(in cents 


All manufacturing J ; 40. 4 118.9 
Durable goods : b 40. 7 123. 6 
Nondurable goods , 40. 2 111.7 

The February average workweek in manufacturing was 40.4 hours, 
a half hour below the level of last December. In the soft goods 
industries the reduction was even more marked. However, through- 
out manufacturing the workweek continued to average over 40 hours. 

Average weekly earnings rose between January and February, 
reflecting widespread wage increases and some premium pay for work 
on Lincoln’s Birthday. The largest increases were reported in the 
soft goods industries. In the woolen and worsted industry, for 
example, substantial wage rate increases under union agreements 
increased average weekly earnings to $47.44 as compared with approxi- 
mately $43.00 in December and January. In the rayon and allied 
products industry, weekly earnings rose to $47.31, a gain of about 
$3.50 over the 2-month period. 

Of the 20 major manufacturing groups, 8 had weekly earnings of 
more than $50. Apparel and tobacco alone averaged less than $40 a 
week. Less than 10 percent of all production workers in manufac- 
turing in February were employed in these two groups. 

Annual averages for 1945 and 1946 are presented on page 941 of 
this issue. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, February 1947 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. Jan. | Dec. Feb. | Jan. | Dee 


1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947-| 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 
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Cents | Cents | Cents 











947 4]] manufacturing $47. 28/$47. 09/$46. 96) 40. 9} 117.0) 116.1} 114.8 
‘ ~ Durable goods 49.72) 49. 60) 49. 57 . . 8} 122.9] 122. 5} 121.6 
Nondurable goods 44. 69) 44.42) 44.24 4 , -1{ 110. 6} 109.3) 107.7 
7 ; Durable goods 
ding Iron and steel and their products 0} 40. 124.8 
Ig Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
aged , 38.5} 38.2 131.4 
sec Gray-iron and semisteel castings 42.11 42.7 126.6 
Malleable-iron castings 41.1} 40.9 127.5 
Steel castings 38.5) 39.0 130.0 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 42.6) 43.9 110.3 
Tin cans and other tinware 39.4) 40.0 110.4 
leur} 41.2) 41.3 120, 2 
rnin, (4 Cutlery and edge tools 42.5| 42.7 109. 5 
| aah Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
42. 6 115. 6 
18. 9 41.6 111.3 
93 f Plumbers’ supplies 40.3 120. 2 
=v Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equip- 
11.7 ment not elsewhere classified 40.0 120. 1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 40.7 122, 2 
urs, Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
: vanizing 39.7 7.6] 117.6 
i rds Fabricated structural and ornamental 
; metalwor 0 22.9} 122.5 
Ugnh- Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
7 trim 40.7 125. 5| 124.9 
urs, Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 3 121.1) 119.2 
ue Forgings, iron and steel 5 143. 0} 141.8 
ary, Screw-machine products and wood screws. 4 122. 4] 121.6 
ork Steel barrels, kegs, and drums--_--.-_-.-..-- 1 123. 4] 118.3 
ror 0 131. 8| 131.8 
the Electrical machinery 9 20. 0} 119.5 
fc Electrical equipment Y 23. 0} 122, 4 
or Radios and phonographs .7 07. 6| 108.6 
nts Communication equipment .9 . 4) 120.8 
Loe Machinery, except electrical .< . 3} 127.7 
OX1- Machinery and machine-shop products. -- 4 2) 125.7 
lied Engines and turbines 1 . 8} 137.1 
1e¢ 39. 8 5] 129.7 
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Textile machinery 
Typewriters 
a registers, adding and calculating ma- 
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Washing machines, wringers and driers, 
domestic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment- 


BES 





Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 


AIP ngines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, February 1947_ 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly 
earnings ! hours ! 





Industry group and industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. 
1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 | 1946 





Durable goods— Continued 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals except aluminum... ----. 

Clocks and watches. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings.. _. 

Silverware and plated ware. 

Lighting equipment. 

Aluminum manufactures... .......-....-- 


Lumber and timber basic products. ---_.-.--. 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Furniture____. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving. 


ss 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware____. 
Glass products made from ‘Purchased glass 
Cement. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


SSSSRSE BSS; 
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Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Abrasives_._.. . 
Asbestos products . 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- 
tures _. 

Cotton manufactures, except : smallwares 

Cotton smallwares.____._..- “hs. nen 

Silk and rayon goods ' 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 
cept dyeing and : ns 

Hosiery __. 

Knitted cloth. 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worst ties) ~te 9 O82 bE a 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts _- 

Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products -__- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear-__. 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - 

garments 
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Cc and bedspreads 
Curtains, draperies other than curtains, etc. 
Textile bags 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Farnings and hours in manufacturing oe se naan industries, February 1947— 
ontinu 


MANUFACT URING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


Feb. | Jan. | Dee. ‘b. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 





Nondurable goods—C ontinued 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... _. 
Boots and - 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 
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Food 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter. 

Condensed and evaporated milk 
Ice cream 

Flour 

Cereal preparations 
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Sugar refining, cane 4 
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Confectionery 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 
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Tobacco manufactures 
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Paper and allied 
Paper and p' 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 


Printing, ——, and _ industries _ - 
Newspapers and periodical 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 


Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not aiswhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses 
Ammunition, small-arms 
Cottonseed oil 
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Petroleum refining 
Coke and pag 


Roofing materi 


Rubber velusie- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
—— (professional and scientific) 
and fire-control ir 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, February 1947_ 


Continued 
NON MANUFACTURING 





a 

Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings! * 

Industry group and industry aa 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | pg. 
1947 | 1947 | 1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | gs 


ee 








—— 


Mining: Cents} Cent, 
Anthracite $57. 42 .7| 159.4) 16] : 
Bituminous coal 65. 30 149.0! 149} 
M 52. 03 122.9) 123.9 

48. 71 118.1) 1297 

54. 94 3.71 1299 

53. 16 8) 128.2) 128.3 

uarrying and nonmetallic 45. 34 105.8) 105.9 
rude petroleum production - 55. 99 135.5) 134.6 

Public utilities: 
Telephone 
TE Tho cleiinwenes A eee 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 

Trade: 

Wholesale 
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General merchandise_..............--- 
Apparel 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive Bt ee ee Bel es 
Lumber and building materials 

Hotels (year-round) ¢ 

Power laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing 

Security brokerage 
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1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of Feb- 
ruary 1947. The figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases except security 
brokerage and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a slightly —— sample (see footnote 1, tables | and 4), 

Manu/facturing.—31,800 establishments, 7,347,000 production workers. 

Mining.—2,500 establishments, 317,000 production workers. 

Public utilities.—6,700 establishments, 749,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade.—-8,600 establishments, 241,000 employees. 

Retail trade.—26,700 establishments, 679,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round) 900 establishments, 83,000 employees. 

Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing.—1,300 establishments, 58,000 production workers. 

Security brokerage and insurance.—3,100 establishments, 142,000 employees. For manufacturing, mining, 
power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the 
remaining industries, the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives and officials. Data for 
the current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: Sugar refining, cane.—November 
1946 to $40.07, 40.8 hours, and 98.2 cents. 

3 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and o! 
cable companies. 

‘Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included, 

* Not available. 
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Annual Averages of Earnings and Hours, 1945 and 1946 


ANNUAL AVERAGES Of earnings and hours for the years 1945 and 1946 
Seay are presented below for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing in- 


ourly 


8) dustries. 


{verages of earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, 1945 
’ and 1946 


MANUFACTURING 





Average Average Average 
weekly earn- weekly hourly 
Industry group and industry ings hours ! earnings ! 





1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1045 | 1946 | 1945 





Cents 
102.3 


Al] manufacturing $43. 74 
lll. 1 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


S85 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wirework 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -- 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 
classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fit- 


39. 6 
7.4 
42.5 
40.9 
38. 8 
41.4 
40.8 
41.4 
43.4 
43.3 
41.8 
40.9 
40.8 


Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 

Firearms 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 
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Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 


Fy te > machinery, excluding tractors 
achine tools 


cee 
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Textile machinery 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Locomotives 
ADanEaed pate. cndedine cherait cna} 
parts, exclu engines 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Averages of earnings and hours in ee am and nonmanufacturing industries, 
and 1946—Continued — 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average Average 
weekly earn- weekly 
Industry group and industry ings ' hours ! 





1945 | 1946 | 1945 





Durable goods—C ontinued 


Nonferrous metals and their products-_-------..........---- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals__ 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals 

except al 
Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jew elers’ findings 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Furniture 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
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Stone, clay and glass products 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related pene 
Gypsum . 


we OOD 
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$48. 
48. 
53. 
42. 
44. 
48. 
45. 
47. 
33. 
32. 
37. 
36. 
37. 
39. 
34. 
39. 
40. 
35. 
43. 
34. 
36. 
45. 
39. 
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Asbestos products 
Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Cotton manufactures, except smal] wares 
EE A SEES ESSE ET: 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woclen and worsted Pc RARENENS b erred dyeing and 
“ss 
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Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and 
— Se eee Tete a! ary Sep ee 

Carpets and rugs, wool : 


Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s... 


Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 

Corsets and allied garments 

Millinery 

Handkerchiefs 

Curtains, draperies, and RES 
Housefurnishings, other than lopenini ete 

Textile bags 
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Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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es of earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, 1945 
Averages of ial and de Contineed 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average 
weekly earn- 
i . ings ! 
Industry group and industry 





1945 





5 
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Cereal preparations 
Baking 

Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, bee 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 
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Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
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Paper boxes 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicais 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 


Chemicals and ailied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 


Soap 

Rayon and allied products 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
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Ammunition, small 

Cottonseed oil 

Fertilizers 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Roofing materials 


Rubber 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries : 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and fire con- 
trol equipment 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic 
Crude petroleum production 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Averages of earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, ]94; 
and 1946—Continued 


NON MANUFACTURING—Continued 





a , 


Average Avera 
weekly earn- hi url V 
‘ i i r) 
Industry group and industry — Carnings 





1946 1946 


Public utilities: Cents 
) h (?) 112 


4 
45.5 | 92.4 
6 
l 





43.5 | 125.6 


p 
Electric light and 
51.4 


Street railways an 


Trade: 
42.7 
40.3 
40.9 
36. 5 
37.0 
43.8 
46. 2 
43.1 
44.2 
43.4 | 
43.3 | 
(5) 
(5) (5) 


os 
es 





Apparel 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive 
Lumber and building materials 
Hotels (year-round) 4 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Security brokerage 
Insurance 








SERSESASSSEKS 
ERSSRESUSRERS 
SSELSSSSRRSES 


SSERREheRREE: 














1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-tin 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus- 
tries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. 

2 New series established April 1945; annual average data for 1945 are not available. 

3 Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters 
cable companies. 

4 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


5 Not available. 
PPPPPPPOS 


Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to February 1947 


AVERAGE EARNINGS of factory workers, summarized in the accon- 
panying table for selected months from January 1939 to February 
1947,' are on a gross basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, 
income taxes, bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $47.28 in February 
1947—103.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 77.5 percent 
above January 1941, and 21.6 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
earnings for February 1947 increased 16.1 percent above February 
1946. However, the average weekly earnings are still below the war- 
time peak of $47.50 in January 1945, as the result of shorter working 
hours and shifts of workers from the high paid war industries to the 
lower paid consumer goods industries. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 117.0 cents in 
February 1947—85.1 percent above the average in January 1939, 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, "November 1943 (p. 869 
cially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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71,3 percent above January 1941, and 31.0 percent above October 1942. 

Estimated average hourly earnings exclusive of overtime, as shown 
in columns 7 to 9, are weighted by man-hours of employment in the 
major divisions of manufacturing for January 1941. Overtime is 
defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at time 
and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings 
exclusive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for 
work done on major holidays or the effect of extra pay for work on 
supplementary shifts. For all manufacturing, the average hourly 
earnings, exclusive of overtime, in February 1947 were 113.1 cents 
per hour—76.4 percent above January 1939, 70.3 percent above 
January 1941, and 40.1 percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of factory workers in selected months, 1939 to February 1947 





| Estimated average hourly 


Average weekly Average hourly pone a eaten be 
crag earnings by January 1941 em- 
ployment 





Month and year 
All Du- | Non- 


manu- du- 
factur- pene J rable 
ing goods 


(8) (9) 





1939: January BS : " $0.702 | $0. 575 
1940: January ‘ é . ¥ . 708 . 589 
1941: January b ‘ . a ‘ 722 . 601 


1942: January q P > ‘ ‘ . 826 . 668 
July 5. 4 ‘ j . 72! ‘ . 863 j 


October . ; ‘ i ‘ . 888 


- 905 | 
. 916 
. 939 
. 950 
- 962 


. 965 
' ' b ‘ . ° , . 976 
. 43 . - 05 , 116 . ° . 993 
. 94 3. : . . : ‘ . 991 
44 3. 38. " ‘ ‘ ‘ . 997 


. 50 . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 005 
12! 82. ‘ , ; 8 ‘ . 007 
45 , ; . - 90: . 935 .017 
. 97 . ‘ - 066 . . .014 
21 . ‘ ° ° ‘ . 028 


15 3. , ‘ ° ‘ . 037 . 895 
42. 88 ‘ 40.13 : . 131 ‘ . . 102 . 946 
43. 38 . 40. 46 . .177 . : . 155 . 970 
45. 73 ; 42. 45 . . 202 , . 169 1.014 
46. 96 ’ 44. 24 . 148 ‘ ‘ . . 178 1.027 


47. 09 ' 44. 42 . 161 . 225 . 093 . . 188 1. 046 
47. 2 L 44. 69 -170 . 229 - 106 -131 . 194 1. 061 
































! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at time and one half. The 
method of estimating average hourly earnings exclusive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of 
pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 
ber, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months, in which important holi- 
days are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
1%1 with those for the preceding and following months. 

’ Preliminary. 
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Chronology of Labor Events, January—March 1947 





January 





1947 

Jan. 5. The Director of the United States Conciliation Service appointed 2 
special conciliators to reinforce the Government’s staff of f,|)- 
time conciliators in the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes. 
(Source: U. S. Department of Labor release $47-735; for dis. 
cussion, see MLR, Feb. 1947, p. 265.) 


Jan. 6. The President, in addressing Congress, requested enactment of legislation 
to prevent abuses in the labor-management field and to extend 
social security. He urged extension of the machinery in the 
United States Department of Labor for settlement of industria) 
disputes. He requested Congress to provide for establishment 
of a temporary commission to study the causes of labor-manage- 
ment conflict, and to make its first report, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation, by March 15, 1947. (Source: White House 
release, Jan. 6, 1947; for discussion, see MLR, Feb. 1947, p. 255. 


On January 8, the President transmitted his first economic report 
to Congress, as required under the Employment Act of 1946 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 20, 1946, MLR, May 1946; for dis- 
cussion see MLR, Apr. 1946, p. 586). This report proposed 
short-term and long-term programs for the maintenance of the 
Nation’s prosperity. (Source: The Economic Report of the 
President, transmitted to the Congress Jan. 8, 1947; for discussion, 
see MLR, Feb. 1947, p. 234.) 


Jan. 7, The Federal Housing Administration announced a series of changes in 
its procedures and policies with the aim of encouraging larger 
production of rental dwellings for veterans. Methods to be 
used under the program for obtaining additional rental units 
are (1) conversion of existing structures, which will produce the 
quickest action at lowest cost and probably at lowest rentals; 
(2) construction of more 2-, 3-, and 4-family units, which is con- 
sidered to be the next speediest method and one which wil 
broaden opportunities for builders and investors; and (3) pro- 
duction of more large-scale rental structures. (Source: Nationa! 
Housing Agency News No. 730, FHA, NH 72,706.) 


Jan. 8. The Administrator of the Office of Temporary Controls announced that 
rent control over daily rates charged for transient rooms in hotels 
and motor courts would be lifted on February 15, 1947. (Source: 

OPA-6956.) 



































Ja 


Jan 
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On February 6, the OPA announced that provisions under which 
owners Of rental property may apply for increases in rent ceilings 
were to be liberalized. One change (effective on February 15) 
was to make it easier to get rent increases to cover “financial 
hardship” in cases in which rent ceilings were lower than generally 
prevailing rentals for comparable housing in the area on the 
maximum rent date. The other, which was to be accomplished 
through instructions to OPA rent offices, was to relax the pro- 
cedure for granting rent increases when “peculiar circumstances” 
have caused rents to be lower than those charged for comparable 
dwellings on the maximum rent date. (Source: OPA-6963.) 


Jan. 11. The President, by Executive Order No. 9820, provided for segregation 
of all of the powers, functions, and duties of the Housing Expe- 
diter under the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of [946 (see 
Chron. item for Apr. 21, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946), which had been 
merged with the powers, functions, and duties of the National 
Housing Administrator of the NHA. These were to be exercised 


dis- 


ation and performed by the Housing Expediter as an independent 

tend officer of the Federal Government. (Source: Federal Register, 
the Vol. 12, p. 205.) 

— On March 22, the President, by Executive Order No. 9836, pro- 

vided that all functions, duties, and powers with respect to the 

— Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program which had been admin- 


“in istered in the Office of Temporary Controls (see Chron. item for 
Y55 Feb. 3, this issue) were to be vested in the Housing Expediter, 
— effective on April 1, 1947. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 12, 
a p. 1939.) 
dis. ' Jan. 14. The Supreme Court heard arguments in the injunction and contempt 
osed cases growing out of the strike of the United Mine Workers of 
the America (AFL) affecting Government seized bituminous-coal 
mines (see Chron. item for Oct. 21, 1946, MLR, Feb. 1947). The 
chief questions raised were (1) whether the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act applies to the Government, thereby making 
improper the antistrike injunction issued against the UMWA 
and its president, John L. Lewis; and (2) whether the union and 
Mr. Lewis were obligated to obey the restraining order regardless 
of the application of the act. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 


oe 19 LRR, p. 137.) 
as On March 6, the Supreme Court, in the case of United States v. 
oa ae United Mine Workers of America, upheld the contempt conviction 


| of John L. Lewis, president, and the UMWA; ruled that the 
pro- im Norris-La Guardia Act is inapplicable to the Government when 
nal fe it is acting as an employer; and upheld the $10,000 fine levied 
. against Mr. Lewis. The fine against the union was reduced to 
: $700,000, with the provision that the remaining $2,800,000 must 
be paid “unless the defendant union, within 5 days after the 
issuance of the mandate herein, shows that it has fully complied 
with the temporary restraining order issued November 18, 1946, 
and the preliminary injunction issued December 4, 1946.” 

(Source: Supreme Court decision, Mar. 6, 1947.) 
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Jan. 14 (Con.). 


Jan. 17. The 
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On March 17, the Supreme Court ordered issuance on March 9 
of its mandate or official order allowing Mr. Lewis and the UMW, 
until March 25 to comply with the Court’s decision of March ¢ 

On March 19, the president of the UMWA notified the Secret), 
of the Interior of his unconditional withdrawal of his Novembe, 
15, 1946, notice terminating the Krug-Lewis coal agreeme, 

At the same time the members of the UMWA were instructed tha; 
the agreement would continue in full force and effect. (Sources 

Labor Relations Reporter, 19 LRR, pp. 307 and 308, and dajj, 
press.) . 

Secretary of Labor announced the appointment of William |, 
Connolly of Rhode Island as Director of the Division of Labo; 
Standards. Mr Connolly succeeded Verne A. Zimmer who died 
on December 25, 1946. (Source: U. 8. Department of Labor 
release $47—827.) 

On March 7, the President accepted the resignation of L. Met. 
calfe Walling as Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the United States Department of Labor, 
(Source: White House release, Mar. 7, 1947.) 

On March 28, the Senate confirmed the President’s nomination 
of William R. McComb as Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. (Source: Congressiona] Ree- 
ord, Mar. 28, 1947, p. 2915.) 


Jan. 22. The arbitration board, in the pay and rules dispute between Trans. 


continental and Western Air, Inc., and the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation (AFL) (see Chron. item for Nov. 14, 1946, MLR, Feb, 
1947), unanimously awarded pay increases. Pilots flying trans- 
world airline overseas routes were granted pay rates ranging from 
$925 to $1,125 a month or an increase of $100 monthly. Co- 
pilots were granted rates of $290 to $520 a month or an increase 
of $60 monthly. (Source: Chester Wright’s Labor Letter, Fe! 
1, 1947, and daily press.) 


Jan. 31. The president of the AFL proposed to the CIO a merger of the two 


organizations, in an official reply to a letter (Dec. 5, 1946) from 
the president of the ClO, calling for united action on legislative 
matters. The AFL president said that a committee of five was 
ready to represent the Federation in any joint conferences on 
the proposal. (Source: AFL Weekly News Service, Feb. 4, 
1947.) 

On February 18, the president of the CIO wrote to the president 
of the AFL, stating that a committee of five had been named to 
meet with the committee designated by the AFL for the purpos 
of taking effective measures to prevent the enactment of anti 
labor legislation. It was suggested that the railway labor or- 
ganizations should be asked to appoint a committee to partici- 
pate in the meetings. (Source: CIO News, Feb. 24, 1947.) 

On February 25, the president of the AFL wrote to the presiden' 
of the CIO, stating that he interpreted the latter’s recent letter 
as a rejection of the proffer by the AFL of a meeting to discuss 
organic unity of the two organizations. (Source: AFL Weekly 
News Service Supplement, Feb. 28, 1947.) 
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a 31 (Con.). On March 13, the president of the CIO again wrote to the presi- 
dent of the AFL, restating the desire for a meeting to discuss 
“immediate protective measures” in addition to surveying possi- 
bilities of “‘the achievement of organic unity.’”’ (Source: CIO 


News, Mar. 17, 1947.) 


February 


Feb. 1. The President commended the agreement signed by the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the AFL, representing 19 
international unions and about 2 million workers, and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, for industrial peace in 
the construction industry. The plan provided for a national 
joint body in the building and construction industry for the 
settlement of any dispute or disagreement which may arise and 
which is voluntarily submitted to that body by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties involved in the dispute. (Source: White 
House release, Feb. 1, 1947; for discussion, see MLR, Feb. 1947, 
p. 263.) 


Feb. 1. The publisher of the Philadelphia Record and the Camden Morning Post 
and Evening Courier announced the sale of all three newspapers. 
Reasons cited by the publisher as influencing this action were 
“excessive demands” of the American Newspaper Guild (CIO). 
On November 7, 1946, the members of the ANG had gone on 
strike for a $100-a-week minimum rate of pay for experienced 


reporters. This demand was later reduced to $85. Union 
officials issued a statement that the strike would continue despite 
suspension of publication. (Source: BLS records.) 


Feb. 3. The Temporary Controls Administrator, pursuant to the authority of 

Executive Order No. 9809 (see Chron. item for Dec. 12, 1946, 
MLR, Feb. 1947), ordered the liquidation of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. The liquidation is to be com- 
pleted not later than June 30, 1947, and all residual operating 
and administrative functions are to be assumed by the Office of 
Temporary Controls Administrator immediately thereafter. 
(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 12, p. 885.) 
On March 22, the President approved the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act of 1947, which provides that the Office of 
Temporary Controls and two of its constituent agencies—the 
Office of Price Administration and the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration— (see Chron. item for Dec. 12, 1946, MLR, Feb. 
1947) shall be entirely liquidated not later than June 30, 1947, 
(Source: White House Release Mar. 22, 1947.) 


Feb. 3. The International Labor Organization Committee on Petroleum Produc- 
tion and Refining met in Los Angeles. (Source: AFL Weekly 
News Service, supplement, Feb. 7, 1947.) 
On March 17, the ILO Committee on Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories met in London. (Source: International Labor Office, 
Information Service, release PR 277, Mar. 15, 1947.) 
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Feb. 4. The Administrator of the Retraining and Reemployment Adminis: ration, 
in a year-end report to the Advisory Council of RRA, reeoy. 
mended that Federal agencies continue active eooperation wit) 
all State and county veterans’ service offices and with community 
advisory centers (see Chron. item for Feb. 13, 1946, MLR 
May 1946). He said: ‘The work of the State and local agencies 
with returning war veterans has already saved the Federg) 
Government and the respective communities millions of do. 
lars. * * * Moreimportant * * * is their contributio, 
toward the speedy reintegration of former servicemen and womey 
into normal community life.” As the provisions of the lay 
establishing RRA terminate on June 30, 1947, the report stated 
that community, State, and Federal agencies served by RRA 
should not plan on the assumption of receiving assistance from 
this agency thereafter. (Source: U. 8. Department of Labor 
releases, Feb. 4, 1947.) 


Feb. 5. Murray W. Latimer, director of the Guaranteed Wage Study, submitted 
his final report to the Advisory Board of the OWMR. Broad 
suggestions were made for revision of existing unemployment 
insurance, wage and hour, and corporate tax laws and regulations 
in order to encourage wage plans. Estimates were made of the 
cost to employers of hypothetical guaranties. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, Feb. 10, 1947, WH, p. 1070.) 


On February 25, the Advisory Board of the OW MR transmitted 
the report to the President, stating: ‘“The report represents a 
major contribution to the sum of knowledge in this field and 
deserves serious consideration by government, labor, manage- 
ment, and the public.” The Board shared the committee’s con- 
clusions that (1) guaranteed wage plans should not be the subject 
of legislation but of free collective bargaining, (2) employers and 
employees are mutually concerned, (3) existing protective legis- 
lation should be reviewed, as it also affects the achievement of 
stability, (4) the guaranteed wage is a significant but not an all- 
sufficient tool, and (5) continued study of a guaranteed wage is 
desirable to advance the frontiers of knowledge in the area of ¢lim- 
ination of industrial employment fluctuations, thus aiding in the 
achievement of Nation-wide economic stability. The [board 
recommended that responsibility for leadership in integrating 
Government efforts be assigned to the Council of Economic 
Advisers (see Chron. item for Feb. 20, 1946, MLR, May, 1946; for 
discussion see MLR, Apr. 1946, p, 586) with the understanding 
that they will consult with and call upon other agencies con- 
cerned, as provided in the basic law establishing the Council. 
(Source: White House release, Feb. 25, 1947.) 


On March 7, the President requested the Council of Economic 
Advisers to “study the economic implications of the guaranteed 
wage, particularly as a device for helping to stabilize employ nett, 
production, and purchasing power. This study should consider 
existing legislation in the fields of social insurance, minimu® 
wages, fiscal and tax policies, and other laws that affect the 
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inauguration or operation of guaranteed wage plans.” The 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor were also 
requested to assume certain responsibilities. (Source: White 
House release, Mar. 8, 1947.) 


Feb. 7. The United States Department of Labor announced that, after expiration 
of the National Wage Stabilization Board, trade-unions subject to 
the War Labor Disputes Act—which would expire on June 30, 
1947 (see Chron. item for June 25, 1943, and summary of act, 
p. 305, MLR, Aug. 1943; also Chron. item for Dec. 31, 1946, 
MLR, Feb. 1947)— would be required to file only two 30-day 
strike notices, one with the Secretary of Labor and the other 
with the National Labor Relations Board. The previous require- 
ment was that three 30-day strike notices should be filed, but 
under Executive Order No. 9809 the functions of the NWSB 
were transferred to the Secretary of Labor. (Source: U. 8. 
Department of Labor release 847-945.) 

On February 20, the President released a letter from the NWSB, 
which was to finish its work on the following day and pass out of 
existence, in accordance with Executive Orders Nos. 9801 and 
9809 (see’ Chron. items for Nov. 9 and Dee. 12, 1946, MLR, 
Feb. 1947). The NWSB stated that in the course of operation, 
22,113 cases had been processed, covering wage adjustments for 
over 6% million employees. (Source: White House release, Feb. 
20, 1947.) 

On February 21, the Director of the United States Conciliation 
Service announced that effective at once all arbitrators appointed 
by the Department of Labor would be chosen from the Concilia- 
tion Service’s National Panel of Arbitrators. All 150 men on this 
panel have been cleared in regard to impartiality and competence 
by representatives of labor and management. (Source: U. S. 
Department of Labor release 847-1017.) 


On the same date, the Acting Chairman of the N WSB also noted 
that many unions and employers in collective bargaining agree- 
ments had designated the N WSB orits-predecessor, the NWLB, as 
the agency authorized to appoint arbitrators, and that Executive 
Order No. 9672 of December 31, 1945, gave the N WSB the author- 
ity to appoint arbitrators, if necessary, under the NWLB orders or 
collective bargaining agreements (see Chron. item for Jan. 2, 1946, 
MLR, May 1946). Since the Secretary of Labor was to exercise 
the appointive power vested in the NWLB and the NWSB, the 
designation of arbitrators was to be made by the Secretary of 
Labor, in future. (Source: NWSB-116.) 


Feb. 7. The arbitration board in the dispute between the Duquesne Light and 
Power Co. of Pittsburgh and the Independent Association of 
Employees (see Chron. item for Oct. 31, 1946, MLR, Feb. 1947) 
awarded a sliding scale wage increase and denied the union’s other 
principal demands. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter 6 LA, p. 


470.) 


7401504718 
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Feb. 9. The executive committee of the Committee of Maritime Unity, composeg 
of six CIO unions and one independent union (see Chron, jtey, 
for June 14, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946), voted to recommend to 
member unions that the organization be dissolved. (Source: BIg 
records and daily press.) 


Feb. 13. The Joint Labor Research Advisory Committee to the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics held its first meeting. “Through the Committee, ;}, 
Bureau will have a medium for the exchange of ideas and compar. 
ing notes on matters of mutual interest based on frank and fre 
discussion,’”’ the Commissioner of Labor Statistics stated. Meet. 
ings are to be held bimonthly; a small standing committee ig tp 
be available for day-to-day consultation by the Bureau: Member. 
ship in the Committee consists of seven representatives of the 
AFL; eight representatives of the CIO; and four representatives 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, one of whom also 
represents an AFL union. (Source: U. 8. Department of Labo; 
release 47—985. 


Feb. 15. The president of the American Federation of Musicians (AFL) wa; 
quoted as having announced that the trust fund accumulated 
from “royalties’”’ on records produced by union members (which 
was set up in 1944 to build up an “employment fund”’ for idle 
musicians) was sufficiently large to make it possible to launch g 
program of free music by live musicians. Free concerts are to be 
held, it is stated, in “‘public parks, atiditoriums, public schools, 
homes for the aged, veterans’ hospitals, and other places where 
music would be conducive to promoting more employment, better 
public relations, and musical culture.’””’ Up to December 31, 
1946, receipts amounted to $1,756,435, the president stated, and 
this money was being allocated to musicians’ locals to carry out 
the program of free music. (Source: Labor, Feb. 15, 1947.) 


Feb. 17. The Supreme Court, in the case of Walling v. Portland Terminal (», 
decided that trainees for brakeman and fireman positions with 
railroad companies, who perform actual duties and functions 
of positions sought in the course of their training under super- 
vision of regular employees, are not “employees”? within the 
meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act, since in all such cases, 
the railroads do not receive any immediate advantage from any 
work done by the trainees. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, 15 LW, 
pp. 4247 and 4256.) 


Feb. 24. The Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economit 
Development issued a report devoted to the attainment of mor 
effective collective bargaining. The Committee recommended 
that a permanent national management-labor council should i 
created; that no strike should be called or strike vote taken until 
bargaining has had a chance to function and the mediation ser- 
ice has had an opportunity (10 days) to settle the dispute i 
question, Another important provision suggested is that differ 
ences arising from the interpretation of agreements should '& 
arbitrated. The mediation service would be set up in the United 
States Department of Labor but should be independent in i# 
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2 
operations and policies. (Source: Committee for Economic 
Development: News release, Feb. 24, 1947; and Collective 
bargaining—How to make it more effective.) 


Posed 
, Item 
nd to 
; BLS feb. 27. The NLRB, in a case involving the Reed Roller Bit Co, and the United 
Steel Workers of America (CIO), held: ‘‘We think that the time 
has come when stability of industrial relations can be better 
served without unreasonably restricting employees in their right 
to change representatives, by refusing to interfere with bargain- 
ing relations secured by collective agreements of 2 years’ dura- 
tion. Such contracts, even in the presence of a contrary custom 
in the industry, should ordinarily preclude a determination of 
representatives until shortly before their terminal dates.” 
(Source: U. 8. Law Week, 15 LW, p. 2482.) 


Labor 
€, the 
mpar- 
d free 
Meet- 
2 is to 
™mber- 
of the 
Atives 
eye: March 
Labor Mar. 9. The 439-day strike by members of local 180, United Automobile Workers 
(CIO), against the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., and involving 
) was some 3,400 workers ended with the acceptance of wage-rate 
ulated increases averaging 25 cents an hour. Settlements had pre- 
‘which viously been reached in company plants in three other cities. 
or idle No provisions were made for the closed shop and check-off, 


inch 4 On December 26, 1945, the strike had started in connection with 
> to be issues of wages and union security. (Source: Business Week, 
hols, Mar. 15, 1947, p. 100; for discussion, see MLR, Apr. 1947, p. 700.) 


where 
better On March 29, 1946, the company was invited to meet with the 


er 31, Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor in order to 
d, and discuss the importance of resumption of operations. The com- 
TY out pany declined. 


a 


} On July 30, an invitation was again extended which was declined 
al Co. on August 1. (Source: U. 8. Department of Labor release of 
s with July 30, 1946, and daily press.) 


retions On October 14, the company offered the workers a new contract 
super covering wages and working conditions. 


in the 

Cases, On October 16, the union rejected this offer. 

m any On December 19, the NLRB ordered the company to bargain 

5 LW, with the union. In the course of its decision, the NLRB ruled 
void a controversial letter written in 1937, which the company 


onomie contended barred the local from arguing for a closed shop. 


if more On February 25, 1947, the Wisconsin Supreme Court upheld the 
nended circuit court in taking the same position on the 1937 letter as the 
yuld be NLRB had taken. (Source: Daily press; for discussion see 
n until MLR, Mar. 1947, p. 490.) 


ae ar. 10. The Supreme Court, in the case of Packard Motor Car Co. v. National 
differ Labor Relations Board, decided that foremen are entitled as & 
wld be class to rights of self-organization, collective bargaining, and other 
concerted activities which are assured to employees generally 


~ ‘ d 
Unite by the laws; that the statutory definition of “employer” does not 


- in i 
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Mar. 10 (Con.). mean that foremen are outside of the employee class and in ths: 194 
of employers. The Court held that the NLRB determinatio, Ms 
that foremen of various grades at plants of the motor company 
constitute a unit appropriate for collective bargaining is supporteg 
by substantial evidence. Only passing reference was made to 4 
problem raised in the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. case (gg 
Chron. item for Mar. 7, 1946, MLR, May 1946); namely, that 
the union of foremen was not affiliated with any rank and 
file organization. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter: By, 
Advance Bulletin, Mar. 10, 1947.) 


On January 9, the NLRB unanimously had decided not to rende; 
any further decisions in foremen’s cases until the Supreme Court 
reached a decision. 


On March 13, after the Court’s decision, instructions were issued 
to the NLRB staff to process all foremen’s cases which were 
pending at the following procedural levels: (1) those in which 
hearings had started before the January 9 moratorium; (2) those 
in which hearings had been completed and were awaiting issuance 
of intermediate reports; and (3) those which were awaiting de. 
termination by the Board. (Source: NLRB, R-6213.) 


Mar. 17. United States officials in charge of labor sections in Japan and in the Me Mar 
American occupied zones of Germany, Austria, and Koreg 
conferred with officials of the United States Department of Labor 
and the War Department. 


On March 18, the conferees met with the Department of Labor's 

Joint Trade-Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs 

(see Chron. item for Nov. 24, 1946, MLR, Feb. 1947). (Source: Imm Mar. 
U. 8. Department of Labor release 547-1114.) 


Mar. 21. The President, by Executive Order No. 9835, prescribed procedures for 
-the administration of an employees’ loyalty program in the 
Executive branch of the Federal Government. ‘There shal! bes 
loyalty investigation of every person entering the civilian employ- 
ment * * *, The head of each department and agency in 
the executive branch of the Government shall be personally 
responsible for an effective program to assure that disloyal 
civilian officers or employees are not retained * * *.” 
(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 12, p. 1935.) 


Mar. 23. Local 248 of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) voted to end the 
328-day strike against the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing (0. 
at West Allis, Wis., and to return to work the following day 
without a contract. Settlement had previously been reached in 
six other plants of the company (for discussion, see MLR, Apri 
1947, p. 700). 

On April 30, 1946, the strike began. The union demanded 
hourly wage increase of 25 cents, a union shop, and changes it 
grievance procedure. 

On September 9, the union and its officers were enjoined by the 
Milwaukee Circuit Court from unlawful mass picketing. 


Mat 
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n thet Mar. 23 (Con.). On December 28, the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board 


nation announced it had ordered a secret election, within 30 days, to 
mpany determine the workers’ bargaining agent. 
ported 
le tog On January 8, 1947, the Federal judge denied the petition of 
2 (see local 248 for an injunction to block a collective bargaining election. 
7, that ’ On January 16, the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
kK and against local 248 in their effort to stave off the election, 
BN 

A On February 6, the management refused an invitation from local 

248 for resumption of bargaining negotiations. (Source: Daily 

render press.) 
Court 


Mar. 26. An explosion killed 111 mine workers at No. 5 mine of the Centralia 
Coal Co., at Centralia, Ill. 


On March 29, the president of the UMWA addressed a letter to 
the officers and members of the UMWA recommending that a 
memorial period should be observed (which, he stated, was in 
accordance with the contract provision), to begin at midnight 
on March 31 and to end at midnight on April 6. (Source: Text of 
John L. Lewis’ letter dated Mar. 29, 1947.) 


Mar. 31. The draft provisions of the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 
expired; these provisions had been extended on May 9, 1945, 
May 14, 1946, and June 29, 1946. This law was the first which 
introduced military conscription of manpower in peacetime. 
(Source: White House release, Mar. 3, 1947, and daily press; for 
sabor’s discussion, see MLR, Oct. 1940, p. 834.) 


Affairs 

ource: ae Mar. 31. The President “with reluctance” approved the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947 whereby sugar rationing was extended until October 
31. This termination date, the President stated, “appears to be 


issued 
1 were 
which 
those 
suance 
ng de- 


in the 
Korea 
Labor 


res for tooearly.”’ Without this legislation, rationing would have lapsed 
in the at midnight under the Second War Powers Act. The law also 
ll bes extended certain price controls until October 31; such controls 
nploy- would otherwise have lapsed on June 30 under the Price Control 
“5 Act. A Sugar Rationing Administration was established in the 
onally United States Department of Agriculture to enforce the extension 
_ . act. (Source: Public Law 30, 80th Cong., 1st sess.; see Chron, 


item for Feb. 3, this issue.) 


nd the 
z Co, 
g day 
hed in 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
NeOeeeneeereeeneeserenrenreneeneeeoenreneenereneenenneoneeooeerererrers 


May 1947 
Coal Industry 


Pennsylvania anthracite. By J. A. Corgan and Marian I. Cooke. Washingtop 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 42 pp., charts 
(Preprint from Minerals Yearbook, 1945.) 

Includes data on production and consumption, number of days plants operated. 
mining methods and equipment, employment, prices, and other subjects, for 

1945 and earlier years. 


Bituminous coal and lignite in 1945. By W. H. Young, R. L. Anderson, L. ff. 
Isaac. Washington, U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines 
1946. 97 pp., maps, charts; processed. (M. M. 8. No. 1468.) 

Final figures for the calendar year 1945, showing production, consumption, 
mining methods, number of days mines were active, number of men employed 

(by length of working shifts), and other information, by State. - 


Report of the commissioner appointed to inquire into and report upon the coal-mining 
industry, [Australia]. Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1946, 
2 vols., 505 pp., diagrams, plans. £1 5s. for set. 

The major subjects which the board of inquiry was charged with investigating, 
in addition to industry conditions (coal reserves, requirements, mining methods, 
etc.), were largely those connected with employment in relation to production, 
such as avoidable absenteeism, causes of work stoppages, possible defects in the 
existing system of conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes, health and safety 
of employees, compensation for industrial accidents and diseases, housing, and 
pension plans. These and related labor matters are treated in detail and are the 
subjects of recommendations. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, [Canada], 1946. Ottawa, Edmond 
Cloutier, 1947. 663 pp., maps, charts. $2. 

Findings and recommendations of the Commission, popularly known as the 
Carroll Commission, from its chairman. In addition to the industry data (coal 
reserves, production and distribution, markets, mining methods, etc.), the volume 
contains information on governmental regulations and activities with respect to 
the industry; the miners, conditions under which they live and work, their 
unions, and their earnings; employer-employee relations; and other labor subjects. 


The future of the coal miner. London, Ministry of Fuel and Power, 1946. 39 
pp., charts, illus. 9d. net. 

Based largely on the Reid Committee’s report of 1945, which recommended 
important technical reforms in Britain’s coal industry, this pamphlet explain 
the critical situation of the industry and outlines the Committee’s recommends 
- tions. Ventilation and lighting of the mines and protection and training of the 
workers are among the subjects treated. 


Report on an inquiry into conditions of labor in the coal mining industry in India. 
By 8S. R. hpande. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1946. 197 pp. 
bibliography, map. 4s. 

All phases of labor and welfare conditions are covered. Information is als 
given on trade-unions and on labor legislation applicable to coal mines. 








Eprtor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. W here data on prices were readily av aila®le, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Information on coal mining in Spain. By J. H. East, Jr. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1947. 27 pp., diagrams; 
processed. (Information circular No. 7396.) 

Subjects dealt with include mining methods and equipment, production (1945 , 
and earlier years), ventilation of mines, accidents to workers (1944), employment 

(1935 and 1944), and wages in the Asturias district (March 1945). 


Cooperative Movement 


A short history of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. By James P. Warbasse. 
New York, Cooperative Leggue, 1946. 40 pp., chart, illus. 25 cents. 
Brief account of the formation of the League and of its activities, written by 
one of its founders and its president for the first 25 years of its existence. 


Activities of credit unions in 1945. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1947. 13 pp. (Bull. No. 894; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1946, with additional data.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Thirteenth annual report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1945-46. Washington, 
1947. 120pp., maps. 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
A considerable part of this report deals with the work of the FCA in the field 
of cooperatives—production credit associations, banks for cooperatives, and 
farmers’ cooperative marketing, service, and purchasing associations. One table 
gives the number of farmers’ cooperatives (and estimated membership) of various 
types, including those of Indians, mutual fire-insurance companies, telephone 
associations, and burial associations. 


Annual report of the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946. Washington, 1946. 245 pp., map, illus. 40 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

The report includes brief discussion of operations of various types of farmer 
cooperatives in the Tennessee Valley and also the text of TVA’s contracts with 
electricity cooperatives. 


North Dakota cooperative statistics. Fifth annual statistical report, for the past 
fiscal year, of Division of Cooperatives, North Dakota Department of Agri- 
culture and Labor. Bismarck, 1946. 15 pp. (Bull. No. 63.) 

Statistics cover 273 cooperative grain elevators, 110 petroleum associations, 30 
creameries, 16 store associations, 30 mutual insurance companies, 66 credit 
unions, and a number (not specified) of miscellaneous associations. A total 
business of $209,913,252, net earnings of $6,827,509, and patronage refunds of 
$5,805,385 were reported. 


Yearbook of agricultural cooperation, 1945-46. Edited by Horace Plunkett 
Foundation, London. Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1946. 295 pp., 
bibliography. 

Although dealtes mainly with agricultural cooperatives in various countries, 
considerable information on nonfarm cooperation is included. 


The people’s yearbook, 1947. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, [19477] 176 pp., illus. . 

In addition to general articles on cooperation in ‘Britain and the empire,” the 
yearbook contains detailed statistics on consumé¢ts’ cooperative associations in 
Great Britain through 1945 or 1946 and summary data on cooperatives in various 
other countries. 


Cooperation in the Soviet Union. By N. Barou. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1946. 123 pp. 6s. net. 

The author discusses the status of the various branches of the cooperative 
movement—agricultural, consumers’, handicraft, banking, etc.—under the changes 
in Covernment policy toward them. He explains these changes from the Govern- 
ment viewpoint and attempts to demonstrate the necessity for the official policies 
and the democratic character of the cooperatives. The account goes only through 
1944 and does not, therefore, include a decree reported in Pravda, November 11, 
1946, itting formation of cooperatives in cities again (urban cooperatives 
were dissolved by decree in 1935 and their property transferred to the State), and 
otherwise encouraging the cooperative movement. 
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Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, dr 1944. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 194, 
52 pp., chart. : 
Data on local consumers’ distributive cooperatives, productive associations 
(both those owned by consumers’ cooperatives and by workers’ productive associa. 
bem the Kooperativa Férbundet (the national cooperative union anq 
wholesale). 


Education and Training 


The concept of vocational education in the thinking of the general educator, 1345 1, 
1945. By Arthur Beverly Mays. fUrbana, University of Illinois, Bureay of 
Educational Research, [1946]. 107 pp. (Bull. No. 62.) 75 cents. 


Vocational education of college grade. Washington, Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education, 1946. 126 pp. (Bull., 1946, No. 18.) 30 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Surveys the need for programs of vocational education of college grade, factors 
in their adequate development, and nature and extent of existing programs. 


Job hunting made practical—the Boston plan. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 1947. 13 pp., illus, 
processed. Free. 

Describes the techniques used in Boston to teach job seekers how to hunt for 
work. Courses are given and forums are held. 


The State labor reserves schools, [Soviet Union]. By Mary Modell Naimark. (Jp 
ea Review on the Soviet Union, New York, March 1947, pp. 73-78, 
1. 
Account of the Soviet system of training young people for industry, with some 
comment on plans for the future. A table shows the number of workers trained 
from 1940 (when the labor reserves schools were established) to 1945. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Economic policy and full employment. By Alvin H. Hansen. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hil!l Book Co., Inc., 1947. 340 pp. $4. 

In presenting his views on basic policies needed for full employment, the author 
places high priority on the need for adequate public investment. Employment 
programs of five leading democracies are summarized. A critique of current 
proposals in the United States is also included. Some of the problems of manag- 
ing a full-employment economy conclude the discussion. 


Employment, rehabilitation, and veteran adjustment—a bibliography, 1940-45. 
Compiled by Paul 8. Burnham. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1946. 27 pp. (Publication No. 97.) $1. 


Mazimum employment in a free society. New York, International Chamber of 
Commerce, United States Associates, 1947. 24 pp. 10 cents. 
Resolution and report adopted by the council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at its 65th meeting, Paris, December 3 and 4, 1946. 


Mobility of workers in employment covered by old-age and survivors insurance. By 
Franklin M. Aaronson and Ruth A. Keller. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
1946. 80pp., charts; processed. (Bureau report No. 14.) 

Based on wage records of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 

Security Administration, for 1938 to 1943. 

Special entry. into labor market conditions in the Little pt, [Illinois], area. 


Chicago, Illinois State ogee gy F yeah Division of ameent and Un- 
pp., charts; mimeograp ed. 


ee pigeon Compensation, 1 
Study of an area where employment has been declining, due largely to exhaus 
tion of some of the coal fields and the increasing use of mining machinery. 


Labor requirements for construction materials: Part I, Portland cement. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 21 pp., charts, illus. (Bull. 
No. 888—I.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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International implications of full employment in Great Britain. By Allan G. B, 
fag London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 202 pp. 
15s. net. 

Explores the possible inconsistencies involved in seeking simultaneously to 
assure full ee in Great Britain and participation in a free, multilateral 
international ng system. Indicates conditions which must be fulfilled if such 
a dual policy is to succeed. Special attention is paid to effects on the British 
economy of violent fluctuations in the economy of the United States. 


Housing 


Trends in housing during the war and postwar periods. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 1875; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1947.) Free. 


Public housing in Chicago benefits future citizens. By J. S. Fuerst. (Jn The Child, 
Federal urity Agency, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, February 1947, pp. 134-136, 143, charts, illus. 10 cents.) 

Shows how the public program has been directed so as to encourage the oe 

of children. In one large project, the more than 1,450 families in residence h 

over 4,000 children. Provision is made for their health, education, and social 

development. 


The emergency in housing: New York State acts to meet the crisis. By Herman T. 
Stichman. New York, [Executive Department], Division of Housing, 1946. 
42 pp., maps, illus. 
Deere of the comprehensive housing program undertaken in New York 
State to house people adequately, with special emphasis on the veteran housing 
problem. Housing on college and university campuses is included. 


Fourteenth annual agers to the 131 mutual savings banks in New York State, owners 
of Savings Banks Trust Co., 1946. New York, Savings Banks Trust Co., 
[1947]. 38 PP-» charts, illus. 

In addition to financial data, the report contains material on various housing 


projects in the financing of which mutual savings banks are participating through 


the Housing Agency of the Savings Banks Trust Co.; one of these is to be carried 
on under the State urban redevelopment law. 
Negro housing needs in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. By Joseph H. Bunzel. 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Housing Association, 1946. 32 pp., map; processed. 
Survey of the housing situation for Negroes in 1940 and the changes and esti- 


mated needs in 1945. 


Housing expenditure. Fifth report from Select Committee on Estimates, House 
of Commons, together with minutes of evidence, session 1945-46. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 249 pp. 6d. net. 

Reviews estimates for housing expenditures submitted to the British House of 
Commons by the government departments concerned, and reports on a survey of 
progress made with permanent and temporary housing. Summarizes the housing 
unctions of the Ministries of Health, Works, and Supply. Analyzes causes of 
current labor shortage in the building trades and in manufacture of builders’ 
supplies, and emphasizes the need of an adequate labor force as fundamental to 
any solution of housing problems. In general, the committee recommends the 
streamlining of housing administration to eliminate overlapping of functions 
between departments and to keep an even balance between the demands of the 
permanent and temporary housing programs. Statistics of labor force in building 
supply industries are included in an appendix. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Annual safety equipment issue, National Safety News, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, March 1947. 226 pp., illus. 

The discovery and analysis of multiple accident causes. By Roger J. Desnoyers. 
(In Industrial Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Montreal, July— 
September 1946, pp. 81-87. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 
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Protecting men at work. Toronto, Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
[19467]. 22 pp., illus. (Pamphlet No. 70.) 


Safety and supervision. By John M. Amiss and Lloyd R. Walker. Detroit 
hrysler Corporation, 1946. 125 pp., illus. 

Manual for supervisors, discussing safety fundamentals, accident causes, physi. 
cal safeguards, good “housekeeping,” safety training for workers and other factors 
in accident prevention. f 


Thirtieth annual report of the U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission, July | 
1945, to June 30, 1946. Washington, 1947. 43 pp. 15 cents, Superip. 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Report on operations under the various acts, administered by the Commissiop 
which provide compensation for injury or death to persons engaged in employ. 
ments under Federal jurisdiction. ' 


La prévention des risques professionnels. By P. Lafarge. (In Revue Francaise 
du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris; December 
1946, pp. 765-779.) 

Detailed analysis of French legislation on safety and hygiene in industry for 
three periods—before 1893, from 1893 to 1931, and since 1931. The study is of 
particular significance, because beginning with January 1947 regional technica! 
committees of the newly created social-security funds are to have a part ip 
enforcement of legislation for prevention of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. 


Le réle des comilés de sécurité du bdtiment dans le prévention des accidents. By M. 
Branes. (Jn Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de |g 
Sécurité Sociale, Paris, February 1947, pp. 149-164.) 

Describes the organization and work of safety committees (national, regional, 
and industrial) which have been formed or may be formed pursuant to legislation 
of August 4, 1941, May 13, 1943, and May 24, 1946, for the prevention of acci- 
dents in building and public works in France. 


Twenty-fourth annual report of the Safety in Mines Research Board, [Great Britain), 
1945. London, Ministry of Fuel and Power, 1947. 39 pp., diagrams. 1s. 
net, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 


An ordinance to provide for compensation to workmen for injuries suffered in the 
course of their employment, [Colony and Protectorate of Kenya]. Nairobi, 
Government Printer, 1947. 21 pp. 


Industrial Hygiene 


New challenges for the industrial hygienist. By Edward E. Dart, M.D. (Jn Na- 
tional Safety News, Chicago, February 1947, pp. 24, 25, 62, et seq., bibli- 
ography. 60 cents.) 

Recent health hazards in six fields of industry are briefly described. 

Clean air (removal of dusts). Phenol. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards, 1947. 24 and 20 pp., bibliographies. (Con- 
trolling chemical hazards series, Nos. 7 and 8.) 10 and 5 cents, respectively, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Essential safeguards in production and use of atomic energy. By John E. Wirth, 
M.D. (In Occupational Medicine, Chieago, November 1946, pp. 428-438, 
illus. 75 cents.) 

Describes the highly technical program deemed necessary to protect workers 
(as well as the surrounding community) against exposure to radioactive hazards. 
An educational program is essential for all personnel as to harmful effects of radia- 
tion, tolerances of exposure, and proper use of adequate equipment (including 
protective clothing and monitoring devices). 


Occupational dermatoses in aircraft workers—chromate dermatitis. By Francis 
A. Ellis, M.D. (In Occupational Medicine, Chicago, November 1%46, 
pp. 452-462. 75 cents.) : 

Medical report on a group of wartime workers exposed to chromates in paints, 
paste, and tape. 

Régimen legal del seguro de silicosis y de las enfermedades profesionales [in Spain). 
Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1946. 160 pp. (Publication \o. 
653.) 
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Industrial Relations 


A national labor policy. By Harold W. Metz and Meyer Jacobstein. Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1947. 164 Pp. $2.25. 

Starting with a historical summary of Federal activity in the labor field, the 
authors appraise Government policy toward organized labor in recent years, and 
analyze major issues in the present labor situation. They define the Nation’s 
economic objectives and discuss the part which, in their opinion, organized labor 
should take in the fulfillment of these objectives. Provisions of existing labor 
laws and various aspects of the work of the National Labor Relations Board are 
discussed. Rejecting compulsory arbitration as a means of settling labor dis- 

utes, the authors conclude that the best meeans to industrial peace is collective 
bargaining between each company and its employees, with unions as well as 
companies subject to anti-trust laws, and with unions and employers obliged by 
law to bargain collectively. 


Industry and labor advisory committees in the National Defense Advisory Commission 
and the Office of Production Management, May 1940 to January 1942. By 
Edythe W. First. Washington, U. 8. Civilian Production Administration, 
1946. 233 pp.; processed. (Historical reports on war administration: 
War Production Board; Special study No. 24.) 


Management rights in labor relations: By Stephen F. Dunn. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Woodbeck Publishing Co., 1946. 304 pp., bibliography. $5. 
Reference guide for employers on their rights in dealing with unions as dis- 
tinguished from direct dealings with their employees. Illustrative court deci- 
sions are cited. 


Foresights in collective bargaining. By Royal Parkinson. Boston, Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, 1946. 174 pp. 

An industrial relations consultant and adviser to the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, for whose members the study was prepared, discusses the back- 
ground of collective bargaining and presents sample clauses from labor contracts, 
with comments. 


Steel makers: 1937-47; a review of the first decade of collective bargaining in the 
Nation’s basic industry, and the changes it has wrought. By Kathryn Close. 
(In Survey Graphic, New York, March 1947, pp. 181-186, 219-223. 40 


cents.) 
The arbitration of labor disputes. By George W. Taylor. (Jn Arbitration Journal, 


Vol. 1 (mew series), No. 4, New York, winter 1946, pp. 409-414. $1.) 
Calls attention to new aspects and potentialities of arbitration of labor disputes. 


Arbitration of labor i iy ey from an arbitrator’s files. By Samuel R. Zack. 
Great Neck, N. Y., Doniger & Raughley, 1947. 240 pp. $2.50. 


Twelfth annual report of the National Mediation Board, including the report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. 
Washington, 1947. 77 pp., paster. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

The — of the National Mediation Board deals with operations under the 


a bor Act and amendments extending its coverage to commercial air 

nes. 

Wartime handling of labor disputes. By Edwin E. Witte. (In Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2, Boston, winter 1947, pp. 169-189. $1.50.) 


German labor courts. By Frieda Wunderlich. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 252 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 
Includes a chapter on “‘The labor courts in the German judicial system,’”’ by 
Ernst Fraenkel. : 


Enforcement of collective bargaining agreements in Swedish law. By Folke Schmidt 
and Henry Heineman. (Jn University of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, 
February 1947, pp. 184-199. $1.) 
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Labor Organizations and Activities 


Protection 4 labor union funds by members’ representative suits: Massachusetts prac. 
tice. y John A. Perkins. (Jn Boston University Law Review, Bostoy 
Mass., January 1947, pp. 1-32. $1.) ; 


Union security. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, March 1947. 4 pp. (Selected references, No. 14.) 10 cents. 


The Canadian labor movement—an historical analysis. By Margaret Mackintosh. 
(In Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, December 1, 1946, pp. 3-11; also reprinted.) 


Directory of labor organizations in the Territory of Hawaii. Honolulu, Depart. 
ment of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
March 1947. 14 pp.; mimeographed. (No. 10.) 


Organization of our agricultural workers [in India}. By A. M. Lorenzo. (Jn 
Indian Journal of Social Work, Byculla, Bombay, December 1946, pp. 204- 
213. $1 in the United States.) 


Textile trade unionism in Bombay. By P. D. Kulkarni. (Jn Indian Journal of 
Social Work, Byculla, Bombay, December 1946, pp. 224-238. $1 in the 
United States.) 


Histadrut—General Jewish Labor Federation of Palestine. By Bernard D. Wein- 
ryb. (Jn Palestine Affairs, American Zionist Emergency Council, New 
York, February 1947, pp. 16-20.) 


Russian trade unions and their national effort. By J. Mandeville. (Jn Industry 
Illustrated, Westminster, England, January 1947, pp. 16-18. 2s.) 
English-language version of the 20-point program adopted in April 1946 by the 
All-Union Central Council of Trades Galeun of the Soviet Union, for cooperation 
in the fulfillment of the new Soviet 5-year plan. 


Occupations 


Outdoor jobs for men. By Vocational Guidance Research. New York, Vanguard 
Press, Inc., 1947. 273 pp., bibliography, illus. $2.50. 


Opportunities for establishing new businesses in aviation. By Richard H. Rush. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, 1946. 236 pp., illus. (Industrial series, No. 63.) 40 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Employment outlook for business machine servicemen. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. 11 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 892.) 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Jobs in industrial relations: A description of some of the principal industrial relations 
jobs in labor and business organizations. By Philip H. Kriedt and Margaret 
entson. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 

1947. 57 pp., pasters. (Bull. No. 3.) 15 cents. 


Personnel administration. By Clark C. Sorensen. Salesmanship.. By Walter 
J. Horvath. Astronomy. By Freeman D. Miller. Boston, Bellman Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1947. 23, 23, 32 pp., respectively; bibliographies. (Vocational 
and professional monographs Nos. 70, 71, 72.) 75 cents each. 


Personnel Management 


Keeping employees informed. By Henry E. Hansen. (Jn Conference Board 
Business Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
February 1947, pp. 43-49.) 

The operation of job evaluation plans—a survey of experience. By Helen Baker and 
John M. True. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Daivessliy, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1947. 111 pp., bibliography. $1.50. 

The placement interview for transit employees—a manual of instruction. Selection 


and em ment of transit operating personnel. By G. U. Cleeton, M. A. 
Kraft, R. F. Royster. New York, American Transit Association, 1946. 40 


and 51 pp., forms, 
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Selection and of new employees. Melbourne, etc., Department of Labor 
and National Service of Australia, Industrial Welfare Division, 1946. 38 
pp., illus. (Bull. No. 9.) 


Social Security 
Annual report of the Federal Security Agency, for the fiscal year 1946. Washington, 


1947. 533 pp. 
Contains, among other data, the reports of the U. 8. Public Health Service (in- 


cluding the industrial hygiene sections), Office of Education, Office of Vocational 

Rehabilitation, and the Social Security Board. The report of the latter includes a 

summary of recommendations as well as details concerning the various insurance 

systems administered by the Board. Reports of the agencies mentioned have 

aiso been issued separately. 

Characteristics of State plans for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children. ashington, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Public Assistance, 1946. 103 pp. 35 cents, Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington. 
Tabular summary of legal provisions, by State, as to eligibility for benefits, 


payments, administration, and costs. 


Your noe ys, ban provision for health, education, safety, and welfare. By 
Joanna C. Coleord; revised by Donald 8. Howard. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1947. 263 pp. 3ded. $1.50. 

Background material and suggestions for study of a community in its major 
social and economic aspects. ontains chapters dealing with the worker, medical 
care and health insurance, housing, the physically handicapped, and racial 
minorities. 

El seguro social en Bolivia. By Migues Angel Cespedes. (Jn Previsién Social, 
Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia Social, Santiago, Chile, 
October-December 1946, pp. 395-406.) 


Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretten for aaret 1945. Copenhagen, 1946. 167 
p., pasters, charts, illus. 


Pp 
Report of the Invalidity Insurance Court of Denmark, including a historical 
sketch of invalidity insurance from 1921 to 1945 and comprehensive statistics 
for the year 1945. A chapter in English describes the invalidity insurance system 
and the organization and functions of the Invalidity Insurance Court. 


Le probléme des travailleurs indépendants dans la cadre de la législation de sécurité 
sociale. By Jean Datain. (Jn Revue Frangaise du Travail, Ministére du 
Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, February ee 121-133.) 


Study of technical problems involved in extending the French social-security 
system to provide old-age insurance for independent workers and other persons 
not previously covered, under terms of legislation of May 22 and September 13, 
1946 (effective January 1, 1947), with details on old-age benefits for persons 
already insured. 

The social. security movement in India. By A. N. Agarwala. (In Economic 
Journal, London, December 1946, pp. 568-582. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Annual report of Administrator of Veterans Affairs, for fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946. Washington, U.S. Veterans Administration, 1947. 202 pp., charts. 
35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Among the subjects treated are education, vocational rehabilitation, and 

retirement allowances for veterans. 

Veteran employment trends in Navy. Washington, U. 8S. Navy Department, 
Office of Industrial Relations, Personnel Studies and Statistics Branch, 1947. 
40 pp.; processed. ; : 

_ Graphie and statistical presentation of facts concerning veteran employment 

in the Navy, Marine Corps, and private industry. 
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Veterans and small business, Washington, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Office of Small Business, 1947. 86 pp., charts, illus.; processed. 30 cents’ 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. ; 

Collection of articles that have appeared in Domestic Commerce, broughy 
together owing to the desire of veterans for a compact presentation of the materia) 


Job training for Michigan veterans—a manual of information. Lansing, Depart. 
ment of Public Instruction and Office of Veterans’ Affairs, 1946. 48 pp. 


First annual report of Rhode Island Veterans’ Retraining and Reemployment Com. 
mittee, 1946. Providence, [1946]?. 29 pp. 
Traces the development of the movement to form such a committee, and its 
work since it was organized in 1944. Activities have included the formation of 
local machinery for consultation, training, and the establishment of clinics, 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wage structure, Series 2, No. 32: Hosiery, 1946. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1947. 54 pp.; processed. Free. 

Other reports recently issued in this series give data on wages in the manufacture 
of the following products: Jewelry, 1946; paperboard containers and boxes, 1945; 
pulp, paper, and paperboard, 1945; soap and glycerin, 1946; and wood furniture, 
1945. 


Union wage scales, local transit operating employees, July 1, 1946. Washington, 
' U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 27 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Office workers salaries, San Francisco Bay area. San Francisco, San Francisco 
Employers Council, 1946. 22 pp., charts. 
Shows salaries in August 1946, by occupation, as compared with August 1945 
and November 1942. A supplementary report gives figures as of February |, 
1947. 


A study of salary schedules of school clerks and secretaries by the Superintendent's 
Salary Committee, Flint Public Schools. Flint, Mich., October 1946. 27 pp.: 


processed. 


Scheduled salaries for social work positions in hospitals in New York City, Decem- 
ber 1946. By Ralph G. Hurlin. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1947, 
42 pp. 40 cents. 
Summary data for 625 social workers in 95 hospitals. 


Salary and wage admivistration in the public service—a selected list of references, 
Washington, U. 8S. Civil Service Commission, Library, December 1946. 
50 pp.; proeessed. (Pamphlet No. 22.) 


Basic criteria used in wage negotiations. By Sumner H. Slichter. Chicago, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 1947. 56 pp. 50 cents. 
The importance and the economic implications of wage criteria, and interre- 
lationships of wages, prices, employment, and production, are discussed. 
Emphasis is placed on the need of a revolutionary advance in economic education 
to acquaint the general public with the economic implications of the various 
criteria used in fixing wages. 


Estadistica del salario en Ciudad Trujillo, noviembre de 1945. Ciudad Trujillo, 
Direccié6n General de Estadistica, 1946. 68 pp., charts; processed. 
According to the introduction to the report, it contains the first published 
statistics on remuneration of labor in the Dominican Republic. Data are given 
by industry, occupation, sex of workers, and other break-downs. The text of the 
country’s minimum-wage law is included. 


Enquéte sur l’absentéisme dans les entreprises. (In Revue Frangaise du Travail, 
Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, December 1946, pp. 
819-826, chart.) 

Study by the Ministry of Labor’s statistical office of absenteeism in French 
manufacturing industries during the week of May 20-25, 1946. Shows that out 
of 132 million work hours, 12.6 million hours were lost. Almost two-thirds of the 
loss was caused by illness on medical certification and by paid leave, and more 
than one-third by absence without specified cause. Analyzes absenteeism by 
sex of worker, industry, region, size of enterprise, etc. 
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Retatistica agricola, 1945. Lisbon, Instituto Nacional de Estatistica, 1946. 


209 pp. 
This statistical report on agriculture in Portugal includes data on wages of 


male and female agricultural workers in 1945 by major crop and type of work 


performed. : 
Women in Industry 


Careers for women. By Lillian D. Millar. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1946. 
94 pp. f * 

Fifteen occupations are discussed briefly: Commercial artist, dentist, food 
specialist, journalist, lawyer, librarian, nurse, occupational therapist, optometrist, 
harmacist, physical instructor, physician, physiotherapist, saleswoman, and 
social worker. 

Occupational seay | for college women: Occupational guidance in general educa- 
tion. Prepared by Occupational Guidance Council, Stephens College. Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Stephens College, Occupational Guidance Service, 1946. 199 
pp. (loose-leaf), chart, forms, illus. 


Selected references on equal pay for women. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, January 1947. 9 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Women’s wartime hours of work—the effect on their factory performance and home 
life. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 187 
pp. (Bull. No. 208.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


General Reports 


The economic almanac for 1946-47: A handbook of useful facts about business, 
labor, and government in the United States and other areas. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1946. 424 pp. 

Brings together statistics of the United States Government, and of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and other nongovernmental agencies, on a wide 
variety of subjects, including many of Jabor interest such as employment, the 
labor force, wages and hours, national income, strikes, production, and produc- 
tivity of labor. 


Report of the Department of Labor of Canada, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1946. Ottawa, 1947. 116 pp. 25 cents. 
The report gives particular emphasis to developments connected with the war 
and reconversion. 


Administration report of the Commissioner of Labor, Ceylon, for 1945. Colombo, 


1946. 75pp. Rs. 1.50. 
Reviews developments with respect to employment and unemployment, in- 
dustrial relations, trade-unions, labor legislation, and Indian immigrant labor. 


Annual report on the work of the Labor Department, Jamaica, for the year 1945. 
Kingston, 1946. 15 pp. 1s. 3d., Government Printer, Kingston. 


Report on the financial and economic position of Newfoundland. London, Domin- 
ions Office, 1946. 46 pp. (Cmd. 6849.) 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 


London. 
Includes data on expenditures for social services, employment in major indus- 


tries, trade-unionism, and postwar reconstruction schemes. 


The native economies of Nigeria. By Daryll Forde and Richenda Scott. London, 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., [1946]. 312 pp., maps. 25s. net. 
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